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DEDICATION 


This book is respectfully dedicated by the 
authors lo those who have struggled for 
freedom in South-East Asia—both soldier 
and civilian, who to-day wonder what was 
accomplished. 




PART I 


CHAPTER ] 

WAS—ON OUR BLIND SIDE! 

1940 

Sunday morning, December 7th, began much as 
any Sunday. I had a guest sharing my flat ill 
Washington, He was up from Puerto Rico, His 
name was George Crook and George was a news¬ 
paperman too, George, being over six foot and the 
sprawly type, lounged about the living-room, listening 
to the radio, while I attempted to do some old- 
fashioned cooking in the kitchenette. Between the 
kitchenette and the living-room sprang up a usual 
discussion. George was bored with life in general 
and so was I. He demanded that we should both 
quit our jobs and leave at once for the Philippines. 
He felt something should happen in the Pacific soon 
and, if not, the climate would surely be agreeable. 
Wc had practically no money or less between us, but 
no newspaperman has ever in history been hampered 
by such material considerations. We sat in the 
middle of the floor and dreamed beautiful dreams. 

Now that wc were practically in the Philippines, 
so to speak, wc decided to ’phone our friends and tell 
them the news, just like that. Of course we never 
indulged in how we would go, who would give us new 
contracts or how we could manage to slide out of our * 
present ones. I actually did get sensible, at that 
point, and ’phoned several friends in the newspaper 
fraternity. To my absolute surprise two of them 
had concrete ideas as to our problems. The radio 
began banking out the news of Pearl Harbour. We 
were too late, the obvious had begun. We couldn’t 
be first with the news, but that didn’t stop the plans, 
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America was. at war at long last. Pearl Harbour 
had whetted the appetite of even the Isolationists 
for conflict, whatever it entailed. People who 
confided secretly to me on December Gth that Isolation 
would be America’s permanent policy were, by 
nightfall on December 7th, all too full of rushing 
right over to Tokyo, punching every Jap in the nose 
and finishing off all of Japan by Wednesday afternoon, 
in Lime to return to Washington for a Victory cocktail 
party. One Isolationist Senator, screaming into the 
’phone, said, “ Waggie. It’s not fair; I never counted 
those Japs would do such a ‘ dastardly deed.’ I’ve 
been talking about Germans and don’t forget to make 
that clear if you ever mention my name.” 

By eight on-Sunday evening all the Press clan 
were rushing in and out of the National Press Club 
bar-room. George and I had precipitated down town 
and looked m on what could be better termed a 
“ super three-r'ng circus,” for certainly there was 
confusion enough ordinarily, only to be worsened by 
the “ dastardly Jap deed.” 

Everyone had a maze of complicated plans. They 
were going to China, the Near East, the Philippines, 
Borneo, Russia, or perhaps joining old Service units, 
as God only knows what. No one was sane. It was 
a poor place for George and me. In no time at all 
we were on the point of relating of “ what a fine trip 
to the Philippines we had and you should have seen 
the story we missed ” type of thing. 

In the middle of all this pandemonium and self- 
centred activity I reached, into the blue, located my 
senses, stepped into a ’phone booth and called Edgar 
Mowrer, ace correspondent of the Chicago Daily News* 
Edgar was indeed a friend. 

I explained my excitement. I wanted to get to 
where the popguns were making funny noises and I 
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needed some new connections quickly. 1 was in a 
hurry lo get started. Soon Walter Karig was dragged 
into the deal by Edgar Mowrer. Walter, besides his 
own connection as the Washington correspondent for 
Newark News and Liberty Magazine, had some London 
friends who had just cabled, asking him to recommend 
an American to take over their coverage in the Pacific 
war theatre. 

Events moved swiftly. London telephoned. I was 
routed by air round the world, via Hawaii, Australia 
and thence up the Philippines, only to be re-routed 
and sent around the other way by air, by boat, by 
train. George, meantime, had gone off with the 
U.S. Government Information Service with “ Wild 
Bill ” Donovan. 

While I was getting closer to my popguns and their 
funny noises, the Philippines became untenable and 
Singapore was closed to any more foreign corres¬ 
pondents. On arrival in Bombay from Karachi, I 
received a cable from London to take over from 
J. L. Hod,son, Allied Staff Correspondent. The cable 
also continued that T should contact him “ care of 
the British G.H.Q., Rangoon Zone.” The words 
“ Rangoon Zone ” had me puzzled. It was obvious 
Burma was really endangered and Rangoon defences 
were tottering. This was the middle, of February. 
As yet the public had not had the news. 

I was far from happy after receiving that cable. 
In fact, I had a severe ease of the blues. To begin 
with, British currency restrictions, my agent cabled, 
made any transfer of money impossible. I had spent 
almost all my funds on fun and games while waiting 
about for transportation in Capetown and Durban, 
South Africa, and at Karachi. 

What a beautiful picture it all made 1 I was 
installed lavishly in the best the Taj Mahal Hotel in 
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Bombay had to offer. I was ordered to proceed to 
Burma and 1 had in pocket a total of thirty rupees 
and twenty America dollars. In fact, for all intents 
and purposes I was broke. 

Everyone has a guardian angel who, in those solemn 
hours of need, comes with the precious gifts of friend¬ 
ship, and my angel fortunately turned up right on 
schedule. I had been given a letter of introduction 
by an old school crony to Lloyd Kemp, Bombay 
manager of Galt ex, an American oil company. I told 
my tale of woe to Kemp, who soon had me entrained 
for Calcutta, loaded down with rupees and en route 
for Burma. Lloyd took me around to see Bill Babb 
of the National City Bank of New York who helped. 
Babb and Kemp were most friendly. 

My arrival in Calcutta was not a glamorous occasion. 
I had been directed to a dingy little hotel by one of 
those loving affectionate souls whose self-appointed 
mission in life is the welfare of the masses. A great- 
proportioned lady, with a redeeming sense of humour 
and a friendly smile, reduced my anxiety concerning 
my comfort by expounding at great length the rules, 
including the proper use of tremendous brass spittoons 
which adorned every vacant corner of the hostelry. 
Finally, with my tongue in my cheek, 1 decided that, 
for better or for worse, I’d try the place for a few days. 
Then I decided to write my first and somewhat famous 
dispatch from India. 

In South Africa I had learned from an official, 
whose name I have now officially forgotten, that the 
Japanese were operating whaling vessels in the Indian 
Ocean. 

Secondly, I learned that these vessels were supplying 
Japanese submarines with fuel and supplies. Merchant 
shipping had been warned of their existence and that 
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they should keep a sliaip watch, reporting any ships 
appearing as whalers. 

The story from my informant further stated that 
these buccaneers were restocking their cargoes in 
neutral ports. South African authorities had done a 
lot of cheeking up on this business of modernised 
smuggling. 

I was told that the Japs were also refining, for their 
submarines, a high-grade lubricant oil extracted from 
the carcases of whales caught at sea. The purchase 
of I,his oil in neutral ports might have given lheir 
game away. I wrote my story and crammed it into 
my pocket, [ had been told not to release the story 
for so many days, and the end of those so many days 
was the following ffey. 

It was Saturday, and 1 walked over io a nearby hotel. 
It reminded me of the stables of one of my wealthy 
friends back in the Stales. Large uncomfortable 
rooms, stale with noxious odours. I had heard 
Victor Thompson from the Daily Herald was staying 
there. “Vie” was there all right, and I found him 
bemoaning his presence in India. The food upset 
his stomach, and in general he was feeling grim. 1 
laid out my p lans about rushing on to Burma, and we 
decided to go on. together. 

After a couple of drinks we got down to talking 
about our respective trips out East, censors we liked 
and those we detested. Whereas most masculine 
conversations finally resolve to discussions of the 
fairer sex, Pressmen usually wind up tearing the 
censor limb from limb. There had been secret Press 
censorship in Calcutta, mainly because they had never 
had a descent of foreign Pressmen in such numbers 
before. Usually we see the censor’s deletions before 
transmission. 

Vic explained that there were some eighteen of us, 
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including O’Dowd Gallagher, of the Daily Express, 
London ; Philip Jordan, of the London News Chronicle; 
Harry Standish, of the London Daily Teegrapk and. 
Sydney Morning Herald; Douglas Wilkie, of the 
Melbourne Herald; Leland Stowe, of the Chicago 
Daily News ; J. L. Hudson, of Allied Newspapers, 
London, etc. It was evident that the "whole tribe was 
either en route to Calcutta from Malaya and Burma 
on the one side or the Near East on the other. 

So as we talked I told Vic about my “ scooper.” 
He looked over my material, liked it and wrote a 
simultaneous release. We worked out a system for 
the future, whereby we would eo-operate, giving each 
other material the other might have missed in order 
to give us both increased coverage. So we wrote 
about the whales. 

Sunday morning, the “ whales ” went to the telegraph 
office. In practically no time, whilst wc were still 
trying to formulate plans and ideas as to when we 
should leave for the Burma front, a card was sent up 
to my hotel room. A shaking and obviously startled 
servant knocked and entered my room, bringing it in 
on his tray. Vic, sitting near the door, grabbed it. 

In boldest type the card announced that the 
Calcutta Secret Police awaited downstairs and de¬ 
manded an immediate discussion of a serious nature. 
I had only that minute emerged from my bath, and 
with a towel wrapped round my middle, told the 
servant, who naturally thought both of us a couple of 
criminals, to show the gentleman up. 

“The gentleman” turned out to be a small slight 
man, who obviously had been in India far too long. 
One of those dear people who, slowed by the climate, 
have become terribly decorous to reduce the tempo 
of their routine. He offered us a cigarette and hinted 
that he would like to confer with me alone. Then 
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one of those rare mind flashes intimated to me that his 
only mission could be “ whales.” 

I began by forcing him to listen while I told Vic 
that I thought we should have been more lengthy 
with our Jap whaler story. With this cue, our visitor 
explained his business. To wit, that no one could 
have this information as it was very secret. Obvious 
intimation was that we were very nasty Fifth 
Columnists. With that, Vie assumed a hurt attitude, 
and J demanded an explanation, bursting into a 
tirade at the top of my voice. I swore I’d see this 
incident through, but because of his insulting manner, 
I’d not tell him anything, regardless whether he was 
the Governor of Bengal or the King of England 
himself. 

After lots of shouting, his threat of jail forgotten, 
he looked a beaten man. It was apparent that he 
had been sent to find out who let this information leak 
out, so that the culprit might be sternly dealt with. 
I knew that, if we didn’t tell him, he would have 
failed in his mission and we would then have the 
probability of a visit from the “ Burra Sahib ” or our 
gentleman’s boss. 

True to prediction, the “ Burra Sahib ” sent his 
car for us the following day. Continuing our invasion 
technique, we plastered him with questions about the 
operations of the Indian Secret Police, and he had 
little opportunity to get anything out of us. However, 
the message was stopped. Some weeks later my 
story came out in an official communique from 
Washington. It is a sacred bond in our loose-jointed 
journalistic fraternity that anyone who gives you a 
story should be protected. Most countries, realising 
the necessity of this custom of the trade, protect it 
by specific law. If you are inaccurate, you, the 
correspondent, suffer. Among “ the boys ” there has 
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always been the highest code of ethics, although 
Hollywood would have one believe the contrary. 
There are exceptions but they prove the rule. 

Thompson was beginning to get acquainted and 
we certainly had a good start in knowing Lhe “ right 
people ” with our introduction to the police. He 
wanted to delay our start to Burma. I had to have 
more uniforms tailored and that was obviously going 
to waste a few days in which I planned to do a dozen 
different things. 

It was during this first week that I felt that the 
stories being poured out into the Press were largely 
influenced by fevered, panicky refugees, who offered 
to buy anyone a drink who would listen to their tale 
of woe. 

Truth was not a point. They asked one : “ Were 
you there ? ” and if one answered “ No,” yon could 
then sit back and hear weird tales more vivid than 
Kipling and more heartrending than Byron. Of 
course, you knew they were that evil breed of “ little 
white lies.” Unfortunately, these people were lonely 
and this telling of long tales was a type of amusement 
in which they indulged. Moreover, people love 
sympathy, and a good listener was a real prize. 

One of the great lessons of the fall of Burma and 
of Malaya too, and certainly one of the most harassing 
problems of the civil evacuation from Burma began 
with the spreading of this fever for telling long tales. 

At first “ the little white lies ” were not important, 
but soon with the near-truth stories, all retold too 
many times, our bar-fly and refugee tale-tellers began 
manufacturing real hair-raisers. That sought-after 
listener, after adding his own interpretation, passed 
the story on. This happened in Calcutta, in those 
first days. The habit was brought from Malaya and 
was kept up by many who left Rangoon in com- 
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parative safety by sea, long before Rangoon fell. It 
is one of the greatest sins we, as Allied Nations, have 
committed against ourselves. Some of the tales were 
told so expertly that they were even believed by 
officialdom. 

This was the situation we, the Press, faced. Our 
papers back home were howling for news. Very 
little official news was available. Thousands of the 
vast army of evacuees were our chief source of in¬ 
formation. They were obviously sharpening their 
own political axes and furthering their own private 
ends. They were just sympathy-seekers, trying to 
shock us with their tales. 

The usual greeting that any of the Press got, when 
we loomed into view with our plain-as-day sign on 
our shoulder, “ War Conn es pondent, ’ 5 was : 41 Oh ! 
You’re a war correspondent, are you ? Well, I’ll tell 
you a story, I will, I will.” This was our signal to 
make a polite but definite exit. Very few people 
realise or, maybe, care to take the trouble to realise 
that we foreign correspondents have the highest aims 
at the back of a seeming eagerness for a good story. 
Most of us feel the Ml responsibility for the news as 
it is in fact printed for our public. Pride in accom¬ 
plishment assures Mister Johnny Q. Public that we 
are trying every day to send home what we think is 
the news and its honest interpretation. 

Right after my story about the whalers, I dined 
with a banker who happened to be receiving requests 
from Americans for the transfer of funds back to their 
families. These requests had been denied by the 
Government of India, Only a small number of 
rupees were being allowed out of the country, and 
when exchanged for dollars they would hardly buy 
a square meal in a New York club. From my banker 
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friend I learned that there was a movement on foot 
threatening the repatriation of Americans. 

He told me Americans were preparing to quit 
India ! Nearly all the people involved were urgently 
needed for the defence of India ; further, the diplo¬ 
matic effect would have been terrific. Many of the 
complaints were from high-salaried executives. They 
had obligations outside India and were not being 
allowed to send home enough money to cover their 
families’ ordinary living expenses. Many felt that 
with America sending lease-lend out to India, this 
freezing order was an unfair discrimination. They 
wanted to go home. 

I went to the censor with the story. He read it. 
He then got on the long-distance telephone with 
Delhi, He argued. He let them know the Press 
were on to something that needed putting right and 
said that, in his opinion, there would be a lot of 
recrimination unless the}' cut out red tape and acted. 
He also asked that an official statement be made, 
which would close the case once and for all time. 

The following morning, when I dropped by the 
censor’s office, my answer was waiting. The Reserve 
Bank officials had been called into special session the 
previous night and their decision was to make a 
special arrangement for Americans in India who, by 
their presence, were contributing to India’s war 
effort. 

By a small amount of pressure, Thompson and I 
finally managed to get reservations for two seats on 
a special plane flying from Calcutta to Chittagong. 
After refuelling, we were to go on into Burma to a 
small town north of Mandalay on the .Irrawaddy. 
The “pressure” was exerted by a British Array 
major, who had been transferred to India from the 
Singapore Public Relations Department, 
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When we arrived downstairs in the hotel at tour 
that fateful morning, we were told they could lake us 
all right, but we could only take a small proportion of 
our luggage. They promised, on a stack of Bibles, 
that the balance of our kit would follow by the 
next plane. 

Vic, being naturally suspicious, and furthermore a 
newspaperman, suggested we should take tooth¬ 
brushes, toothpaste, a razor, a change of clothes and 
ten bottles of whisky each, just to be on the safe side 
in the event of snake bites ! 

Without kit we departed for Chittagong at that 
ungodly hour of the morning. Chittagong Airport 
was, at the best, not much more than a muddy 
emergency landing strip. Much luggage, discarded 
by former owners who had been in the same fix, was 
lying along the runway. While we were stretching 
our legs waiting for the pilot to stuff himself with 
lunch, we sauntered about trying to make up our 
minds just which of the attractive bags and picnic 
cases would suit our fancy. Suddenly Thompson 
spotted a pile of luggage and began grinning like a 
Cheshire cat. The luggage was marked in large block 
letters “ Brigadier Slim.” 

Thompson had met Slim on a plane travelling from 
Cairo to Delhi. Nothing would quiet him except 
that I should say I was Brigadier Slim and that we 
add his kit to our loot. So, in my most dignified 
and courtly manner, I threw out my chest and 
ordered the kit to be shuffled in on top of the other 
cargo inside the plane. The idea, later proved a 
blessing in disguise. We acquired another change of 
clothes, enough bedding for two and a finely appointed 
boxed picnic case with thermos, plates, knives, forks, 
indeed plenty for both of us. 

1 saw Brigadier Slim some weeks afterwards and 
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returned his belongings, He had been made a 
major-general. He told me, “ VVagg, yon put il in 
your book that I am darn grateful to you for stealing 
my kit. If it hadn’t been for you T should have lost 
it permanently. ’ ’ 

Our arrival at Shwebo, a small town just north of 
Mandalay, was to us, two news-hawks, like walking 
into a veritable fairyland. 

In Shwebo, war-centre of Burmese revolutions (its 
inhabitants included forty legitimate and illegitimate 
claimants to the throne), hundreds of women, children 
and sick were assembled for emergency evacuation 
by air to India, 

At Shwebo the former barracks and training school 
of the Burma Survey Corps had been taken over by 
the civil authorities at the suggestion of Alan Badon, 
ex-Royal Flying Corps, Director of Civil Aviation. 
He was promoting the air evacuation and was 
generally in charge of arrangements for the Burma 
Government. They had transformed an old parade 
ground into an airport, and the barracks into a refugee 
hostel. The Rev. Howard Dyer had come up from 
the Delta country near Bassein, where in jungle 
surroundings he had his life’s work well out out. 

Padre Dyer, as he was called in the camp, was a, 
lean, slight man with a brown, taut skin, active and 
energetic. He was one of those people who bind 
their work together with loving human kindness. He 
worked many times all night sorting out refugees, 
finding them somewhere to sleep or feeding them. 

The padre’s staff or “ mercy squad ” was mostly 
made up of women. Two English school teachers, 
formerly of Rangoon, one a Miss Jean Forrester, from 
Beckenham, Kent, and the other a Miss Allison, from 
Weymouth, Dorset, came to Shwebo with the first 
group to be evacuated. Like the many “ Florence 
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'Nightingales ” of Burma whose heads were lifted 
high over the mass of dead and unseemly ddbris, 
when they saw the need for able hands, they chose to 
stay, to help. Other ladies cooked, or nursed. 

The school teachers, however, had the job well in 
hand. They shopped for fresh food and vegetables 
about the countryside near Shwebo, wheeling a 
three-ton Army lorry about as though it was a top, 
It was all in all a very encouraging sight. 

With all this going so well there was still a shock in 
store for us. The scheme was going to be dis¬ 
continued as the planes were needed for the evacuation 
of military sick and wounded. There was the usual 
jealousy between the authorities, and everyone who 
had heard of the apparent success of the project was 
rushing up to Government for appointments of 
various descriptions, “ third assistant to the fifth in 
command ” sort of thing. The people whose long- 
suffering efforts had ma.de the camp possible were 
being crowded out by the publicity seekers who 
wauled to walk in at the last minute and claim the 
rewards. Actually, the only reward that I could see 
was (he personal satisfaction each worker got fpom 
knowing some dear mother and her children had been 
saved. 

Midst all the discussions as to whether the evacuation 
should be continued, or not, we learned something of 
what had been going on behind the scenes. One 
party arrived in Shwebo with an order from the 
Governor, the Rt. Hon. Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith, 
to the effect that they should be given priority and 
sent off immediately. 

What happened was that invalid women had to be 
unloaded from a plane that was ready to take off. 
Four husky traitor Dutchmen who had been identified 
by the Department of Civil Aviation as definitely 
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suspicious, were put aboard the plane to ride in 
completes t comfort into India, where they might 
begin again their suspicious activities. 

To say the least, everyone about the camp was 
boiling, and the Governor was a most unliked person. 
Whether the Governor knew these people or not, he 
was accused of all sorts of things. In fact, it looked 
as if he was helping men believed to be anti-British at 
the expense of women and children. 

At this moment I conceived the idea of “ Burma 
Enquiry ”—Was there such a thing as truth ? Could 
anyone find out the Real Stor}’ ? I set out humbly 
but determined. 



CHAPTER II 


A PRIEST TALKS! 

An old Burman saying prescribes that Government 
is one of the five major disasters ; they list them as 
floods, fires, disease, famine and Government! 

After several days at Shwebo, Thompson and 1 
decided to get on Lhe move. Our general plan was to 
go down country to Mandalay, then over to Maymyo, 
the then Army Headquarters. There were odd trucks 
going from time to Lime. The railroad ran slow and 
infrequently. In line with our former luck, one 
morning we heard that on the previous night a Sepoy 
had gone amuck and had shot a British major through 
the top of the skull. They wanted someone to take 
him to the hospital at Mandalay. With no more 
good-byes, we started with our major for Mandalay. 
It was my first ride through a countryside where the 
Governor was quoted as saying there was no Fifth 
Column. 

To the contrary, we stopped several times to 
watch large parties who had gathered beside the road 
and were beating up their Indian “ friends.” At one 
place soldiers were arresting several Burmans who 
had nailed bamboo ladders to trees and were keeping 
watch over lorries passing along the roads. 

The countryside itself was full of early spring. 
Though dry and dusty, it was reminiscent of home. 
This part of Burma lay still untouched by bombs. 
But signal fires started by Burmans who tried to guide 
enemy reconnaissances lit the skies at night* 

Along that road from Shwebo to Mandalay were 
hundreds of pagodas, some magnificent, gleaming in 
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the sun. While others, in sharp contrast, were 
crumbling and blackened with decay. 

When an individual builds a pagoda to comme¬ 
morate a good harvest or a satisfactory wife, he keeps 
up that pagoda until he dies. Thereafter no one 
troubles about it, as there is more merit in building a. 
new pagoda than in repairing an old one. However, 
community pagodas glorifying some collective event 
are kept reconditioned through the years by I he 
Buddhist monks (pongyis) and the villagers. 

At one small village, Sagaing, I got a real look-see 
at my first really big pagoda, the Kaung limn Daw 
Pagoda. Its robust size, its regal lions, its complete 
splendour, introduced me to Burma—land of a 
million pagodas, of seventeen million people, and at 
that moment a scene where Allied Armies were 
attempting to stem the line of blood-drunk Japanese 
Armies who, being on the offensive, were mastering 
the situation of the day with amazing success. 

It was near this colossal pagoda where I had my 
first Burmese history lesson. The major was tired 
and we parked him under a tree while I had as my 
school teacher a very friendly old man, a Buddhist 
pongyi, or priest. 

Thompson wandered about the landscape while I 
listened to the priest. He knew Burma’s history ! 
I made pencil notes. 

To understand what is motivating a people in war 
one has to stomach a certain amount of their past. 
If ever a country in the East has suffered from internal 
discomforts, treachery, maladministration, want and 
revolution, and still beautifully survived it all, it is 
Burma, Her past recounts revolution after revolu¬ 
tion. However, the people appealed to me from the 
beginning as attractive. 

Why, then, I asked my new Mend, was this people’s 
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history one of blood and thunder in a lessening degree 
until an uneducated population, in 1941, living in a 
part of the world thought unworthy of much bother, 
faced marching armies aimed to wash Westerners from 
Asia ? 

I must know these things, I told him, for at that 
moment Burma had become important. In this land 
were Government employees who had been sent out 
East and long forgotten. 

Now they had become administrators, not only of 
the lives of a few unimportant natives in a far-off 
land, but the representatives of our modern nations’ 
struggle for survival. They were the white man’s 
“ face ” in the East. 

Such administrators were children of an old order, 
never designed to meet the conditions against which 
they were thrown without courtesy of warning. A 
new Governor had been appointed in May, 1941— 
there had only been a beginning toward revitalisation. 

Then, in Burma, there was the Indian moneylender 
who, by force of circumstances, became landlord— 
there was the all-too-shrewd Chinese merchant—there 
were the “ big ” British and American interests. 

But what of our Burman friend ? What was 
happening to him ? He, I learned, was being pushed 
out into villages where lie sought to continue living 
on his paddy-field. However, through history the 
Burmese have been invaded and re-invaded. In a 
way, like the Chinese in temperament, they have 
absorbed invaders or been too clever traders to make 
long-time invasions profitable. 

The main characteristic of the agricultural masses 
of the Burmese is that they arc essentially peasant 
people, but they are not owner-occupiers with a 
fanatical love of their own bit of land. They are a 
poor people, as far as money is concerned, in debt 
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more often Lhan not in Lower Burma to an alien 
people, the Indians. They are a gullible people, full 
of superstitions and easily swayed by portents, 
soothsayers, etc. ; they are not a notably law-abiding 
people I learned—there are some 1,000 murders a 
year in Burma and daeoity has always been common¬ 
place. They are excitable and not easily amenable 
to discipline. They were not good peace-time soldiers, 
though quite ready to fight when roused to a suitable 
pitch of excitement. They are kind people, yet even 
in peace-time some were capable of acts of great 
cruelty. They were both incredibly cruel and 
incredibly kind to Indian refugees. Their kindness 
was forgotten—their cruelty was remembered. They 
have a great deal of reverence for their monks, not all 
of whom are “ holy men.” 

However, they are withal a happy-go-lucky people 
with a great appreciation of the good things of life—of 
love, laughter, colour and beauty. Their inclination 
is to avoid trouble if they are liable to get hurt. They 
remember the lessons which their own history taught 
them. If there is trouble about, they fade into the 
jungle and stay there until it is over. Then they 
come out smiling to greet the winner ! 

Nicilo di Conti, a merchant of Venice, was the first 
European to come to Burma. He landed in 1430. 
From about 1519 to 1613, the Portuguese established 
trading stations at Martaban and Syriam (near 
Rangoon), Felipe de Brito, an unscrupulous Portu¬ 
guese, who was in the pay of an Arakanese, was left 
at Syriam in 1600 and ruled there as king until 1613 
when ho was overthrown by the Toungoo Dynasty, 
The Dutch and English traders came in 1627 but they 
didn’t find it profitable so withdrew in 1677, 

Alaungpaya, founder of the Konbaung Dynasty 
(1752-1885), was the great soldier king of Bunna, 
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He held under his sway the greatest empire among the 
Burmese kings. It comprised the whole of present 
Burma, and parts of Siam, Bengal, Manipur and 
Assam. His capital was Shwebo, where Thompson 
and I had arrived afLer flying from India. 

In 1765, Sinbyu Shin (1763-1776) moved the capital 
to Ava, thence it was moved to Amarapura by 
Bodawpaya (1782-1819). When Mindon became king 
he moved the capital to Mandalay. Old Mindon was 
somewhat of a bad boy to his court ladies, but in 
politics was wise for his generation. He was .succeeded 
by his son Thibaw (1878-1885), who became the last 
Burmese king. 

The first Anglo-JBurmese war Look place in 1824. 
At the battle of Donabyu, Mahabandula, the great 
Burman military general, met his death. After the 
Treaty of Yandabo in 1826, Arakan and Tenasserim 
were ceded, with one million pounds, to the British. 

The unceremonious behaviour of the Burmese 
Governor of Rangoon brought on the second Anglo- 
Burmcse War in 1852. This minor fray ended with 
the annexation of the remaining part of Lower Burma. 

In 1885, the King Thibaw war was fought on the 
basis of Thibaw’s attacks against British commerce 
in the person of the Bombay-Burma Corporation, 
who were then operating in northern Burma. He 
alleged they were breaching an agreement, and 
refused to pay a fine of half a million pounds. Behind 
the scenes, the real reason for the outbreak of 
hostilities was the fact that the British were informed 
that King Thibaw was in touch with the French 
people, and the British did not want the French in 
Upper Burma. 

Thus the annexation of Upper Burma by the British 
Government. Writers of the schoolboys’ history of 
Burma have described the last annexation as the 
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Third Anglo-Burmese war. The truth is it was not 
so much a war as mere bluff with hardly any fistic tiffs 1 
The British came up the Irrawaddy river almost 
without roiling up their sleeves in anger, under a 
General Prendergast. King Thibaw was taken 
prisoner. Upper Burma was annexed in 188G, but 
failure to disarm the populace allowed trouble to 
continue, and complete pacification took some years. 

In 1914-1918, Burma started to follow the Indian 
lead for agitation for a bigger share in government, 
and their first political parties sprang- up. The 
Nationalistic Party favoured co-operation by the 
Government, while opposition was provided with 
the Wunthanu (“ Patriot ”) Party. The Wunthanu 
Parly were the fathers and predecessors of the 
Thakins who fostered the pro-Jap movement in 1941. 
They were also the instigators of the 1980-81 rebellion. 
The rebellion was, in fact, only partly political, since 
it flared up as much for economic reasons. Prices had 
at that time dropped to nothing, or less, and. the 
farmers joined the rebellion. 

In 1932, elections to ascertain popular opinion on 
the question of Burma’s proposed separation from 
India were held. The Nationalistic Party in power 
favoured the separation and were co-operative with 
the British. The separation, however, was opposed 
by the Wunthanu Party because they had linked up 
with the Indian Congress and Mr. Gandhi, upon 
whose influence they counted for support in their 
fight versus Government. 

It is interesting here to note that in a few years 
Gandhi’s Party were to be the chief opponents of the 
Wunthanu Party. After separation was achieved, 
their main objective became the removal of the 
Indians from Burma. Gandhi’s financial backers, 
the Indian moneylenders, objected, and Gandhi was 
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required to use his powers, such as they might be, to 
Tight the Wunthanu Party ; Gandhi, even in those 
days, was being used as a convenient tool. 

The Legislature, on the question of separation 
from India, in 1938 was the scene of heated debates. 
The debates ended, however, without a decision, as 
the Wunthanu Party, though opposing a separation 
for political reasons, were only half-heartedly in 
favour of preserving the connection with India. 

It was becoming evident at this stage that being 
linked with Gandhi was embarrassing to the Burman 
politician, who was being asked by his followers to 
run the greedy Indian out of Burma. 

They thought the Indian presented too much 
competition—the Indian was used to poverty, he 
would sweat out a living on the equivalent of a few 
pennies a week. On the other hand, I am reminded 
of a philosophical Burman whom I saw at Maymyo 
who sent his wife off to hoe the garden while he sat 
in the sun, dipped his fingers in oil and rubbed his fat 
stomach with a lazy, circular, sensual motion. 

The British Government, in the absence of any clear 
expression of opinion from the Burma Legislature, 
then accepted the policy of separation which was, 
in turn, accepted by all parties in Burma except the 
extreme left wing, which demanded immediate and 
complete independence of the British Raj, Even at 
this point this element formed a nucleus for the 
Burman Fifth Column. 

The Burman cultivator who had voted against 
separation under the influence of the monks in 1932, 
owing to a clever piece of political engineering tactics, 
now saw in separation a chance of keeping his Indian 
competitor out of Burma and was in favour of 
separation. At the election the monks had been 
brought over to the anti-separation party by a 
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deliberate misrepresentation of the proposed consti¬ 
tution. They alleged that all religious bodies would 
be controlled by the Governor himself and (his was 
against the BuddbisL religion, wliieb had always vetoed 
any form of State control. 

The separation of Burma from India was completed 
in 1937. Dr. IT Ba Maw, a comparatively young man 
and originally a member of the opposition party, 
though a Minister for the previous three years of the 
old regime, wa,s made the first Premier of Burma, 
lie formed a coalition Government, as no single party 
commanded a majority. 

Ba Maw made quite an impression in London in 
1937 when he appeared at the Coronation with his 
well-dressed wife. lie had an overwhelming vanity 
and could not bear criticism of any sort. He had 
managed to climb into his political position solely 
by personal charm and chicanery. He always wore 
a self-styled hat and fancy clothes—he was the 
number one Burmese Beau Brummell. 

The 40-year-old Ba Maw, partly Armenian, was 
educated by Catholic* fathers. His main opposition 
was in Ihe person of U Ba Pe, his colleague under 
the old regime with whom he had often quarrelled. 
Ba Pe had endeavoured to form a Government mainly 
with his own party, but had failed. 

Ba Maw was succeeded in 1939 by U Pu, who took 
into his Government the unscrupulous leader, 11 Saw, 
who had been a strong supporter of the rebels’bn‘the 
1930-1931 rebellion, but recently had become Ba Pe\s 
lieutenant. 

U Pu was 55 years old and a highly respected 
Burman mainly because of his religious piety. His 
weakness was in trusting and helping undeserving 
underlings and his political lieutenants, who indulged 
in extensive bribery and corruption. It was this 
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same bribery and corruption which finally caused his 
downfall. It is probable that he himself did not dirty 
his fingers in the messy business. By stature, by 
dress and manners, he was a second Neville Cham¬ 
berlain, right down to a black native-made umbrella. 
He was far too nice, too Conservative, for the rather 
dirty game of Burmese polities. 

In 1940, U Saw formed a party of his own. One 
of his claims to fame, according lo his own statement, 
was that during one of the elections he found time to 
seduce the wife of one of his opponents, upon which 
bravery he claims to have won the election. 

U Saw had deserted U Pu in the middle of a vote 
of confidence debate. He then became Premier. It 
was not long before he put bis chief opponents into 
prison under the defence of Burma rules. It can be 
said that there were some grounds for Iris action 
because there wasA'eason to believe that Ba Maw had 
been in touch with the Japanese. The other opposi¬ 
tion party leaders were inciting the people against 
the'Government and the War effort. 

My pongyi friend told me that it was considered 
unlucky to have the first name “ Ba ” in Burma, since 
four ex-Ministers whose names began with Ba were 
jailed, namely, Ba Maw, Ba Pe, Ba U and Ba Thi. 

U Saw had a private army called the Galons 
(or Dragons), while Ba Maw had a private army which 
he dressed in khaki. The Thaldns, on the other 
hand, who were the bitter opponents of U Saw, had 
an army dressed in blue. U Saw had a general’s 
uniform made for himself which he wore in public—a 
typical Goering habit S He was the Tammany ITali 
king of Burma! 

The Thaldns, however, did not trust Ba Maw and 
did not co-operate with him. They merely found a 
common ground in disliking U Saw’s galon army. 
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Neither in Opposition nor Government did the two 
parties hold together for twelve continuous months. 

The Thakins army or party stood for Communism 
of a sort and for absolute independence from the 
British. In theory, the Thakins stood for independence 
from the daps as well. The Japanese coalition was 
only arranged on the basis of a series of elaborate 
' promises that the Thakins would be given a completely 
free hand after the cessation of hostilities. 

Under the somewhat divided leadership of Kodaw 
Hmaing and Thakin My a, the Thakin Party would 
not co-operate with any other party which had any 
dealings with the British. This attitude was reflected 
in the fact that they only had three out of the 150 
members of the Legislature. When Japanese invasion 
began in January, 1942, on the view that the Thakins 
would be given what they asked for after cessation of 
hostilities, the Thakin armies assisted the Japs. 

Before this, in 1941, U Saw had flown to England 
to carry a goodwill message from Burma to the British 
people. While in England he asked, but failed to get, 
a promise that Burma would get Dominion status at 
the conclusion of the war. He then paid a visit to 
the U.S.A., and it was while he was on his way back 
from the U.S.A. that his communications with the 
Japanese resulted in his detention by the British. 

U Saw was the son of a local gangster who organised 
claeoifcs. He was high school educated and thereafter 
went to Calcutta University in India for one year. 
At the end of the year he was sent home because his 
English education was not up to college standards. 
He then attempted to educate himself and had 
gained considerable command of English, He was, 
in fact, a good public speaker. 

Shortly after college he became a small-fry 
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journalist, writing for Burmese papers. He was a 
typical firebrand, always looking for trouble. 

In a way, U Saw’s strategy reminded me of my 
father’s advice before he died : “ Keep people talking 
about you, son. Don’t worry what they say as long 
as they don’t forget you. When they stop talking is 
the time to worry.” 

After becoming Minister, when asked why he 
fomented Burmese hatred of Indians, U Saw replied 
that any tactics to embarrass the Government were 
legitimate if you were in the position of the opponent, 
On the other hand, the whole truth was that he 
thought he might accomplish by this what he could 
not do by Government means, namely, to start a 
migration of Indians back to India which, if accom¬ 
plished, would make him a national hero. 

U Saw went on to say further that if the opponents 
tried the same on him, they would find themselves in 
jail, which was a promise, in fact, kept. 

U Saw was one of the few Burmese politicians who 
realised the value of compromise. Essentially he was 
a strong man with a strong will who would trample 
on any opponents if they refused to play. He was 
the first man in Burma to perfect the party political 
machine. He was genial and, like most politicians, 
he was ready to listen to, if not accept, privately the 
advice of the Government. His view of life was XX 
Saw first, Burma second. 

A rumour was going about in Burma in the last, 
days when U Saw was arrested that he had put his 
private papers in a safe, the contents of which were 
to be turned over to the Japanese, if anything 
happened to him, by his newly acquired American 
wife. However, U Saw had a wife in Burma and she 
might have been getting even ! 

XT Saw was succeeded by Sir Paw Tim. Paw Tun 
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was known as a right winger and was an experienced 
politician, having served in every Ministry since the 
separation of Burma from India. lie had been 
everyone’s confidant,! / 

Education in Burma, my pongyi said, allowed 
Burmans to discover the spoils and graft system. He 
explained many half-educated Burmans began using 
their newly-acquired knowledge to their own ad¬ 
vantage. The balance of the Burmese people knew 
little of democratic politics and only a few of the 
Burmans, in fact, took to a political career, lie 
thought Burma was given too much democracy too 
quickly. What a view 1 I sat back amazed. 

He continued, saying that the best brains in Burma 
were not vocal because they had sought careers in 
Government service and were then debarred from 
politics. 

The cultivator, or farmer, class don’t help the 
situation much, for they were not particularly 
interested in theories of Government as long as their 
crops went on in peaceful progression. The main 
problem which affected the cultivator was the Indian 
versus Burman land ownership which arose almost 
wholly in Lower Burma. 

Buddhism in Burma is probably in its purest form, 
it opposes any form of Dictatorship, Communism or 
Totalitarian State. In the early days of the campaign 
and just prior to it, the Japanese gained a certain 
amount of Burman sympathy on the basis that the 
Japanese were brother Buddhists. The Buddhist 
religion in Japan, to the contrary, is founded on 
ancestor worship, and differs greatly from the Burmese 
concept of the Lord Buddha as a prophet. In Japanese 
Buddhism they recognise various gods which the 
Burmese do not accept. 
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The Buddhist religion entails the training of the 
saffron-robed monks, the pongyis ; the total number 
of pongyis in Burma is about 70,000, or about one 
and a half per cent, of the total male population of 
the age of twenty or over. Some, unfortunately, 
have been thugs or refugees from the law to whom 
the monastery appeared as a refugee or a disguise. 
In early times they were forbidden to dabble in an\ 
type of polities upon the threat of excommunication. 
The Church also claims that the monk is in a superior 
position to that of any layman, no matter how high 
in civil life, and they claim, therefore, the pongyis 
should be free of any civil control, even that of a court 
of law. 

Twentieth-century modernism has served to con¬ 
tradict this theory. In 1918 a Young Men’s Buddhist 
Association for social uplift was organised and 
patterned to some extent after the Y. M. C. A. 
Politicians interested themselves in the association’s 
progress and monks from this time began to exert an 
effort to control the lives of the people through 
politics as well as religion. This effort was based on 
the feeling that there was a need for greater control 
over the members of the Church by the monks. 
These politically inclined monks wanted independence 
from the British because, as.they put it, the British 
policy was to treat all religions alike, dating back to 
the ecclesiastical declarations of Queen Victoria. 
Thus their misguided influence on the separation 
election of 1932. 

At this point Thompson, who was getting impatient, 
appeared to say that we had better shove along—so 
with a profuse amount of handclasps I left my Mend 
and we rattled along towards Mandalay. 
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A short time later I found my teacher liad been 
shot—killed in hot blood—shot as a Fifth Columnist. 

I feel sure that many of the pongyis were not 
traitors. Many did help the soldiers. I hated to 
think of my pongvi, shot as he was in that wave of 
hysteria which swept Burma. Fear of betrayal in 
war breaks so many injustices ! 



' CHAPTER, III 


BURMESE WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS 

It was getting on towards evening before we reached 
Mandalay. Long shadows from the thick red brick 
wall about the fort and Burmese Palace trailed across 
a thin slip of water known to fame as the Royal Moat. 
After barging into a dozen impromptu defence 
buildings inside the fort, we found our way to the 
Officers’ Hospital, where we were to deposit our 
major. 

Here we were confronted with a harassed Indian 
Army doctor, who refused to admit the major. He 
said he couldn’t help with the major’s ease, and 
advised wc go on some forty miles up the Burma 
Road to Maymyo, where a larger hospital might be 
able to help. Thompson and I stood digging our toes 
into the ground. We didn’t know the road. It was 
steep and twisty, and, furthermore, the major had 
been travelling quite long enough already. 

One of the officers, who was a patient, and who had 
been wounded by machine-gun fire across his knees, 
was sitting in front of the makeshift hospital. There 
were chairs and tables on a patch of grass. A bottle 
of whisky adorned the table, and so we dropped into 
chairs to decide what to do. 

“ Have you met Blondie ? ” the officer said, and 
smiling, explained. “ If you guys are in difficulty, 
I suggest Blondie be called to the rescue.” 

Thompson, somewhat surprised, answered : “Well, 
who the hell is Blondie—am I supposed to know ? ” 

Blondie turned out to be the matron of the hospital, 
such as it was. She was tallish, portly, supposedly 
“ hard-hearted,” and very blonde. “ Blondie ” could 
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easily reorganise the whole world in twenty minutes 
if necessary. 

Blondie’s name was Sister M. Ruth Briggs. She 
hailed from Hull, England, and had been in hospitals 
in Hull, Ilford, Nottingham, Bristol and London. 

She had come out to India in 1926 for Lady Minto’s 
Nursing' Association. After a number of years in 
the Punjab, she found her way to Rangoon in 1938, 
and was Acting-Superintendent of her outfit's branch 
in Burma until shortly after the war started,when 
Lady Minto’s Association was absorbed by the Army. 

From the start of the campaign, Blondie was Matron 
of numerous military hospitals. She visited the 
troops, and nearly every soldier who had seen action 
knew Blondie. 

A few days before the Japs arrived in North Burma, 
someone hustled Blondie aboard a plane, which, by 
way of incident, crashed on its arrival at Delhi, but 
Blondie was unhurt. 

Blondie ordered us about with complete case. In 
fact, she decided what was going to be done and just 
how. We, Thompson and I, sat back and relaxed. 
It all seemed out of place that a woman, in fact, a 
blonde woman, should be so vital to the machinery of 
war. We both knew here were war-winning tactics. 
Push, order, do the job, insult anybody, but get the 
job done. 

So we were told we were staying overnight. There 
were no beds in the hospital that were not in use for 
patients, so Matron Briggs hustled up some blankets 
and we slept on the porch. The following morning 
we were off early to Maymyo with the major. When 
we arrived we deposited him safely in a comfortable 
hospital, 

Maymyo was about halfway to Lashio from 
Mandalay on the Burma Road, It was a summer 
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resort for those who could not afford to go to England 
or America in times of peace. It was parlc-like in 
layout, and the town rambled over three hillsides. 
Rustic-styled villas made the atmosphere comfortable 
and congenial. 

Two of these villas had been commandeered for the 
Press to live in. By the time Thompson and I 
arrived, the public relations officers and a number of 
the boys were enjoying all the comforts of home. 

When we pulled up in the front yard we were met 
by an Australian R.A.F. Squadron-Leader, K. Wallace 
Crabbe. Having been a Pressman himself he knew 
all the ropes. Thanks to him, we soon had assembled 
all the necessary maps, passes, and equipment. Then 
came the prime object of our trip, namely, the deter¬ 
mining of what had happened to date and what one 
might expect in prospect. 

Crabbe soon had us properly introduced to all the 
“ brass hats,” and our search for news began in 
earnest. Thompson and I parted company in order 
to cover more opinion in our limited time. 

I began to see what had happened. I saw the 
grinding of wheels within wheels. The story began 
to piece together. It ran something like this. 

Burma’s position in the Far East had been rapidly 
altering with each stage of the battle. I began by 
tracking down these changes. What had happened 
lo change Burma’s position from the time when the 
Committee of Imperial Defence prior to the war had 
determined that each part of the British Empire 
should have at its disposal what they thought would 
be adequate forces to check aggression. 

The great question was, with limited man-power 
where would the defence of the Empire be conducted ? 
Where might it be likely for an attack to develop ? 
Where would relief be concentrated ? The expense 
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of maintaining modernised forces in all parts of the 
Empire, on land, sea and air, to resist attack from 
every side was too gigantic to be even remotely 
possible. 

The Committee of Imperial Defence evidently 
thought that Burma could justifiably be considered 
secure. To the west was India ; to the north-east 
was China ; to the north lay Tibet, in isolation from 
the world ; to the east was Siam, and French-Indo 
China beyond, leaving Burma in an apparently secure 
position ; to the south lay a sea guarded by India 
and Ceylon on the one side and Malaya and Singapore 
on the other. 

I was told that few territories in the British 
Commonwealth appeared to them as more securely 
blanketed against attack. Burma was boiling with 
problems of self-government, while the country’s 
effort was mainly concerned with increasing supplies 
of rice, oil, teak, tin, and other raw materials. 

Japan’s preparations in the Pacific seemed to hold 
little more than an academic interest for Burma. 
The Malay Peninsula, Siam, Indo-China, and part of 
China itself was between Burma and the Japs, But 
was it sufficient protection ? In fact, Rangoon was 
closer to Bangkok than Singapore. How did our 
planners fail to see this on the map ? 

Before the war Burma, now separated from India, 
had set up a constitutional Government under the 
British Raj. Burma was beginning to become a 
nation. Accordingly, much Army opinion insisted 
that Burma had assumed the responsibility of its 
own defence, and, therefore, the blame for its defence 
lay not bn the Committee of Imperial Defence, but 
on the Burmese. This was untrue. The Burmese 
Government did not have the responsibility of defence. 
It was distinctly the responsibility of the British 
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Government. Many military people felt resentful 
that Burma was only gradually and unhurriedly 
building up small military forces, designed mainly 
for internal security. 

The Imperial Defence Committee’s formula had 
fallen short in not envisaging sufficient requirements 
for Buraia’s defences. They did not see Japs pouring 
over the mountainous Thailand frontier. However, 
few people did have this foresight before 1940. 

The first blow to the complacency came in June of 
1940, when the British, with the fate of the Empire 
hanging by a thread after Dunkirk, found themselves 
unable to refuse a Japanese demand for the shutting 
down of the supply route to China through Burma, 
doubtless arguing that in three months’ lime either 
the Empire would have crashed in ruins or they could 
tell the Japanese to go to Hell, which, in fact, they 
eventually did. 

The second blow was the bloodless capitulation 
—or betrayal—of French Indo-China to the Japs in 
September, 1940. Indo-China was then at Japan’s 
complete disposal. This affected a land threat against 
Malaya. It meant also the establishment of air bases 
within reach of Burma. 

The sequence of events took place at a time when 
the British had lost large amounts of equipment in 
France ; the Battle of Britain was raging ; the Italians 
kept a weather-eye on Wavell’s small forces in the 
Middle East; and the Italian Navy was about to 
cramp Admiral Cunningham’s Ueet in the Mediterra¬ 
nean. It was then that the loss of Indo-China became 
the last straw ! 

With these serious developments, plus the threat 
to Suez, it was then steps were taken to establish a 
Far East Command at Singapore, The “ bigwig's ” 
met there in October, 1940, 
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It was foolishly considered that Burma would not 
be threatened at least until the enemy had bagged 
Malaya. Singapore was given precedence in supplies 
and forces. The shoving of troops into Singapore in 
the last days was rather like trying to pour wafer 
into the bottom of a funnel instead of at the top. No 
military strategy which set up a target in the very 
face of enemy guns could have saved Singapore. 
Even in these early days before the final strategy of 
the defending of Singapore was evolved, there was 
an outcry that the best defence was the securing of a 
back door through which there could be a counter¬ 
attack against Japanese moving South along the 
Malay Peninsula. 

The Burma-Thailand border route was mentioned 
as a place from which the Army might counter-attack, 
delaying and possibly trapping troops attempting to 
penetrate the Malay jungle from the China Sea side 
of Malaya. But there, no reserve was available for 
the creating of such a checkmate. 

The Burmese political situation before the outbreak 
of war, I learned, was most complicated. It was a 
picture coloured by a feeling of intense Nationalism. 

The desire for “ freedom ” was a very real one, and 
no politician would have stood a chance of being 
returned unless he beat the “ freedom ” drum. 

U Saw had been Premier. He was by no means 
loved, but greatly feared. As far as the question of 
“ freedom ” was concerned, he set the example which 
others had to follow. The war was seized as a golden 
opportunity to force the hands of the British Govern¬ 
ment on freedom. “ If the British Government 
promise us freedom at the end of the war, wc will 
co-operate to the full. If they do not give us this 
promise, why should we co-operate ? For what 
would we be fighting ? ” This argument was reiterated 
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daily in every vernacular paper and on every political 
platform. 

The real meaning of the war and the real issues at 
stake were never put to the Burmese by their own 
leaders. So when the Japanese came along with 
their calculated promises of Independence they had 
found fruitful ground on which to work. 

British propaganda was poor, hesitant and negative. 
More could have been done had a start been made at 
the beginning of the war. The first real effort we 
made was when a Burman, U Maung Gyee, was sent 
about the country to talk the people into more active 
support of the war effort, but this was far too late. 
In any case, propaganda had to be cautious for fear 
of precipitating trouble with Japan. 

Under the 1937 Act, the powers of Ministers were 
very great. They were responsible for all the principal 
portfolios except Defence and Foreign Relations. 
These were the responsibility of the British Govern¬ 
ment acting through the Governor. In spite of paper 
“ safeguards,” the Ministers’ powers were not capable 
of being easily overruled before the invasion began. 
It appeared that if the Defence side of the Act had 
been stretched more than it was before invasion 
actually started, there would have been a violent 
political reaction. That, I learned, might have been 
faced up to if it had been known that the invasion 
of Burma was so imminent. Again, those who 
thought that Burma might have to face an invasion 
were very much in the minority. 

Part of the difficulty seemed to be that Burma was 
only one small part of the whole of the Far Eastern 
chessboard, provision for which was not in the hands 
of anyone in Burma. 

The general political background, J learned, was 
that Burma had a Ministry who were determined to 
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use their co-operation in the war (which, until the 
very last moment, was far away from Burma) as a 
lever to force the hand of the British Government over 
the question of Constitutional Advance. 

I learned that Burma had a Legislature which had 
been elected some years before, and in which every 
possible combination of parties and personal followings 
had been tried in an endeavour to get a stable 
Government. The vote, on a close issue, often 
depended on the length of the purse. By strong-ann 
methods, U Saw had achieved what looked like 
stability, and it was difficult to point to anyone who 
could replace him and hope to survive. 

I learned that U Saw had been building up his 
party with the aim to increase his power until he 
could become virtually a dictator. The methods he 
used were scarcely democratic. The country was 
rightly frightened of him. They certainly did not 
love him, as was shown by the extraordinary lack of 
interest when he was arrested. 

Saw’s main platform was “ freedom.” The only 
way for the opposition to defeat his candidates was 
to be even more Nationalist than Saw, even at the 
risk of being put into prison by Saw for seditious 
speeches ! The net result of all this had been that 
the Burmese people never got a lead from their own 
politicians, excepting against the British Government 
in favour of “ freedom.” 

The British Government were never in a position 
to compete with the Japs in giving promises. As 
their naval and military power declined in the Far 
East, it seemed to many Burmese that perhaps after 
all it would not be the British but the Japs who 
would eventually decide their fate. 

Only when U Saw was detained and the Japs were 
on Burma’s doorstep did Ministers come out into 
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the open in favour of war ! Unfortunately, it was 
then too late to have any real effect on Burmese 
public opinion. 

I learned the military position, when Japan attacked 
Burma, was simply this : the troops available for the 
active defence of Burma formed one division. They 
consisted of two Indian infantry brigades and two 
brigades of Burma Rifles, one of which included a 
British battalion. There was another British battalion 
for the defence of Rangoon. 

The total additional reinforcements to reach Burma 
later consisted of only one armoured brigade, three 
British battalions and three Indian brigades. Thus, 
allowing for the losses sustained in men and materials 
before the fall of Rangoon, the strength of the Burma 
Army did not exceed two weak infantry divisions 
and an armoured brigade. The Japanese, on the 
other hand, used one division initially and two-thirds 
of a division later against the one British division. 
Later, reinforcements were sent totalling three more 
divisions. 

In the original attack on Burma, the Japs had the 
co-operation of the Thai troops on the frontier. 
However, their help had been negligible. In North 
Thailand one Japanese division threatened the 
Southern Shan States, while two more were available 
for the operations on the Tenasserim front. Actually, 
only a portion of one arrived. The 55th and 88rd 
Divisions were the first Jap divisions in Burma. They 
had been trained in the China campaign. Half of the 
18th Division arrived later. It was not until the 
later stages of the campaign when the fighting was 
at Mandalay that two more divisions were brought 
into Burma to make a total of five Jap divisions. 

From the limited resources available for the defence 
of Burma, it was necessary to provide for the defence 
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of a frontier stretching roughly 1,000 miles from the 
Shan States in the North, to Victoria Point, at the 
southern extremity of the Tenasserim Peninsula, and 
also to protect Rangoon and the vulnerable coastline. 
The defence had been spread out too Ihinly, This 
was the alleged “ big mistake ” of the Burma cam¬ 
paign. Something should have been given up. 
Forces should have been concentrated at Moulmein, 
where the defence would only have been along a 
100-mile front. Lower Tenasserim was practically 
impossible to hold with less than two or three divisions. 
Communications were archaic and insufficient. There 
was very little motor transport. The staff failed at 
concentrating forces at any particular threatened 
point rapidly enough to meet a major attempt at 
penetration on the part of the enemy. 

Regardless of weaknesses, it is a major military 
blunder so to dissipate a force that it can do nothing 
anywhere. A concentration near Martaban and 
Toungoo, with patrols out on the frontiers would have 
permitted moving a relatively strong force against 
any invasion. The forces available were strung out 
defending various aerodromes like Victoria Point, 
Mergui and Tavoy, while a battalion took up a 
forward position near Kawkareik on the main frontier 
approach towards Moulmein, and only a small reserve 
was kept in Moulmein itself for an emergency. At 
this time the land air route to Malaya had depended 
on the valuable Tenasserim aerodromes. It may be 
said that they were valuable only if there was a 
reasonable chance of holding them. To hold them 
weakly with no chance of success was pure stupidity. 
Subsequent events proved this. 

11 Thai ” resistance to Jap occupation ceased on 
December 8th, but operations on the Burma frontier 
began very gradually. The first signs of activity on 
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the Thai frontier were shots exchanged between 
Burmese outposts and Thai patrols. 

The first actual move by Lhe Jap forces was on 
December 13th, when patrols were learned to be 
approaching Victoria Point. This bitter lesson of 
spreading troops thinly was being driven home. I 
asked, “ Why put troops in Victoria Point at all ? ” 
They never fought, and it would have been foolish 
of them to have stayed. There was nothing to do 
but evacuate. When they did make a getaway it was 
unfair to say they did not fight well or were not brave. 

According to British officers, while it was evident 
that Tenasserim and Rangoon were the most likely 
Jap objectives, it was impossible to withdraw troops 
altogether from the Southern Shan States in the north 
which offered another possible line of attack and a 
direct threat to the Burma Road and Mandalay. 

General Bruce Scott—a gentleman, democrat, a 
damn good soldier—had envisaged holding Burma 
with three divisions, One division in the Shan States 
to stave off attack through Central Burma from 
Thailand, and two divisions at Moulmein. Here they 
might have struck back at Bangkok. Actually, there 
was only one additional division sent which was just 
too late to help. The other divisions, which were 
promised but never arrived, everyone called the 
“ Phantom ” divisions. But more about these 
“ Phantom ” divisions later, 

December 13th was the day of the first air raid 
over Burma. The Japs raided Mergui airfield. Then 
followed with attacks on other aerodromes, and on 
December 28rd and 25th they plastered Rangoon. 
Little military damage was accomplished in those 
first bombings, but it was almost impossible to offset 
the very bad effect on civilians. These raids were 
almost a “ knock-out ” blow. 
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Soon after the outbreak of war, responsibility for 
the defence of Burma, which had previously come 
under Air-Marshal Brooke pophani in Singapore, 
was placed on General Wavell, then Commander-in- 
Chief, India, and remained with him on his transfer 
to ABIM Command. His responsibility was mainly 
to India, not Burma, which subsequent events proved. 
General McLeod, G.O.C., Burma, had been notified 
on Christmas Day that be would hand over his 
command on December 27th to General Hutton, 
who was General Wavell’s C.G.S. in India. McLeod 
had done good service during his three years’ tenure 
of command. His successor was well qualified by 
recent, experience in a high staff job in India. Im¬ 
patience for an attack against Thailand caused 
McLeod’s removal. 

It was wishfully hoped that the Jap drive on Singa¬ 
pore would give Burma some respite. The respite 
did not materialise as planned. The enemy began 
. their campaign against Burma by a full force attack 
against Tenasserim on the January 10th. No one 
in a position to judge knew why this area should have 
been lightly held or even held at all. Even late in 
March everyone was blaming someone else for the 
failure to draw back and concentrate on the Shan 
States and the Moulmein line. 

The Tavoy garrison, which was attacked in the 
first few days, was ill-fitted to deal with an invader. 
It was rapidly overcome, and Tavoy fell in too short 
a time to a very small Jap force. Here the R.A.F. 
blew up oil stores too soon ; the troops, seeing the 
blaze, thought the Japs were behind them. 

The enemy then had a dear approach to Moulmein 
from the south ; they obtained a good aerodrome 
from which to*. strafe our troops and cut off the 
garrison at Mergui farther south. Again and again 
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the stupidity of defending' the southern peninsula 
(Tenasscrim) was apparent. iVlergui was then perforce 
evacuated by sea and the focal point finally become 
the Moulmein area and the mouth of the River 
Sahveen. This was the first 1 eg of the Jap advance 
on Rangoon ! 

Heavy fighting began near Kawkareik at 
Myawaddy, and the defending brigade was forced to 
withdraw. 

Although the position of the brigade was only 
45 miles in a direct line from Moulmein, road com¬ 
munications were twice the length, weaving through 
jungle almost in circles and involving two river 
crossings. Thus it was from the very outset the 
thinly spread small forces in Tcnasserim were faced 
with the alternatives of fighting it out with little or 
no hope of support, or withdrawing in order to preserve 
part of the forces available for the defence of 
Rangoon. 

There was reason to hope that this belated with¬ 
drawal and the arrival of reinforcements might 
ensure efficient conduct of the defence of Moulmein. 
However, by this time the Japs were in occupation of 
Tenasscrim, and the troops had to be used to protect 
against the threat of landings to the flank or rear of 
Moulmein. 

It was at this point that Burmese traitors were 
said to have begun to assist the enemy. Actually, 
an army of Thakin dissidents numbering some 
thousands had been formed in the backwoods about 
Moulmein. 

It was here at Moulmein that British units made 
their first acquaintance with the Jap mortar. The 
accuracy, range and mobility of the mortar was to 
be the Japs’ secret weapon of the Burma campaign. 
All nations had good mortars prior to the war. But 
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the British Army in Burma evidently dicin’! recognise 
their value until after the Campaign of 1941-42. 

The Jap attack against Moulmein began on January 
JOth. A Jap detachment, said to be guided through 
the jungle by Burmans, appeared on the aerodrome. 
Captured maps showed, however, that the Japanese 
had but little need of Barman guides. Their in¬ 
formation was absolutely complete, even to details 
as to where they might find good drinking water. 
Had we planned our defence as accurately as they 
planned their offensive, the use of a Fifth Column 
might have had no effect. The Japs were working 
on a time schedule that revealed the dates that they 
were expected to arrive at each point along their 
route. 

The. first attacks against Moulmein failed, but more 
Jap troops came into action the next day. The 
aerodrome defenders were pushed back on Moulmein. 
Jap troops poured in on every side, accompanied by 
heavy mortar fire and air bombings. The unit 
fought its way down to the jetties and was eventually 
withdrawn by boats across the Salween river. Facing 
Moulmein to the south, new positions on the other 
side of the river were taken up. Heavy mortar and 
artillery fire from the Moulmein side of the river made 
the operation difficult. 

The Japs were thus in possession of the Tenas,scrim 
coast to Moulmein. They had acquired three aero¬ 
dromes in Burma—Tavoy, Merg'ui and Moulmein. 
They were well on the road to Rangoon I 

It was only then that the first reinforcement arrived 
from India. Additionally, the King’s Own Yorkshire 
Light Infantry, the only British battalion with any 
considerable experience with conditions in Burma, 
had reached the fighting area from the Shan States. 
This was the criticism I heard : “ The British had for 
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years been responsible for Burma’s defence. They 
had Indian troops, why did not more people know 
how to fight in the jungle ? ” The reason I found 
was that Burma was too long considered unimportant. 
I have answered : “ Possibly true, but to-day Burma 
provides the key to the Far East.” 
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Moulmktn had fallen. A lull had followed. The 
British forces occupied Martaban and patrolled the 
west bank of the Salween. With small forces it was 
difficult to cover the long Salween river front 
attempting to stop a Jap crossing. However, I 
learned that the attempt made to defend the Salween 
river line had been weak. A wide-open space between 
Pa-an and Martaban provided the scene for the battle 
to come. 

The recognised method of defending a river line is 
to hold it lightly, with your main forces concentrated 
in depth to hit the enemy wherever and whenever he 
crosses. No army has ever had enough men to 
actually “hold” every inch of a river line, bul the 
entire line must be covered by native patrols. 

However, the 7th Gurkha Rifles did a good job at 
the battle for Pa-an. They had maintained a post 
and fairly good patrols on the Japanese side of the 
river. They had several successful brushes with the 
enemy. Finally, they were forced to withdraw in the 
face of increasing opposition. 

The Japs then began to cross the Salween, On 
February 9th our troops had met their first road 
block. It was astride the main road seven miles 
from Martaban. It was set up by a force which had 
moved undetected around our north flank. This was 
possible only because of our gross neglect in sending 
out proper patrols. After a first-class shelling Ihe 
road block was opened. 

Heavy Japanese artillery fire on the Martaban 
Peninsula plus activity on the Moulmein bank indi- 
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eated that the Japs were preparing to cross the river. 
Considerable forces were already establishing them¬ 
selves on the west bank of the Salween. Fresh Jap 
forces, landing on the sea side, finally captured the 
peninsula. 

The front then had run down from Pa-an through 
'Thaton to the coast, mainly through jungle. 

The 10th Baluch Regiment held the hank of the 
Salween river near Pa-an and was attacked by about 
one Japanese regiment. Fighting had broken out 
and heavy casualties were suffered on both sides. 
The Indian battalion was finally beaten back and 
only a handful lived to tell the story. 

Dense undergrowth and fear of being surrounded 
were given as reasons for the withdrawal to the Bilin 
river. More favourable terrain and rcinf ncements, 
it was hoped, would allow a stand there. But, it 
appeared, insufficient, provisions were made to put out 
reconnaissance detachments which could have pre¬ 
vented our being outflanked. 

A full division (17th Division) was now available. 
There appeared every prospect of a successful counter¬ 
attack. Attack and counter-attack had followed 
each o ther all along the front. It had been mi stakenly 
thought that the enemy was strongly reinforcing and 
could not be pushed back. The threat of a running 
fight back to the Sittang river was the bogey. They 
wished to avoid being pushed back into the river. 

They began to withdraw to the other side of the 
Sittang to put the river between their position and 
the Japs. This strategy took advantage of a large 
area of open “paddy land” west of the river. The 
principal object was to stop by defence in depth 
Japanese infiltration. I found a number of “ les 
militaires” about Maymyo in March, however, who 
believed it had never been necessary to have given 
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up the Sittang position. Here again I found dis¬ 
agreement. More than on view ! Airmen argued the 
Japs were about to be finished off had the attacks 
continued—had more men been sent up ! 

During' the Bilin river fighting, between Martaban 
and Pa-an, the bayonet had proved once again it is 
still a darn good weapon. A Gurkha charge at Mar¬ 
taban had made a far stronger Jap unit drop their 
arms and run. 

That day the “Jap super-manlost face ! 

Many of the people with whom I talked fell that 
had there been more of punching guys in the belly 
will) a bayonet, the result of the whole campaign 
might have been different. We were being too nice ! 

To withdraw to the west bank of the Sittang our 
troops farther forward on the Bilin river were pulled 
back. Their most serious problem was to safeguard 
the Sittang bridgehead which was their “way home” 
and was behind them. The Japs were attempting to 
prevent the withdrawal. Our only backdoor was 
that one bridge over the. Sittang ! 

Our strength at this point was only two-thirds of a 
division. At the same time the Japs had only one 
division. 

I learned that‘Japanese reinforcements, believed to 
have been guided over jungle paths by Burmans, had 
got around to the rear of our troops, threatening 
capture of the bridgehead. Their successful manoeuvre 
was again, due to gross neglect on the part of our 
reconnaissance. The Japs also attacked on the flanks 
of our withdrawing troops and transport. Finally, a 
third Jap column, going along a railway line, attacked 
our rear from the opposite side. 

Fighting continued at the bridgehead. Attack and 
counter-attack. By daylight on February 23rd the 
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bridge was destroyed to keep it from being used by 
the Japs. 

A company of the 1st Duke of Wellington’s Regi¬ 
ment, the 12th Frontier Force, and the 4th Gurkhas 
had fought like hell to save the day. But in the 
meantime the rest of the 17th Division, consisting of 
nearly three brigades of infantry, fought back through 
the jungle and were, in effect, surrounded by the Japs. 

Continuous Japanese air attacks caused great con¬ 
fusion. These attacks were considered the worst, as 
far as the troops were concerned, throughout the 
entire Burma campaign. There were many casualties. 
Counter-attacks were then launched on the say-so of 
individual unit commanders. There was hand-to- 
hand fighting at close quarters. One brigade eventually 
knocked the enemy off the main road which led back 
to the bridge. Transport and troops were withdrawn. 
Other units were rushed to recapture the bridgehead 
only to find that it was too laLe—the bridge had been 
blown ! 

The demolition of the bridge, despite argument, 
had been sound military sense. The main force had 
been cut off for 24 hours and the detachment at the 
bridgehead was too weak to hold it. It was quite 
rightty blown up in a desperate attempt to save 
Rangoon. 

Then followed one of the epics of the campaign. It 
has been described as “a party which made Dunkirk 
look like a picnic.” Machine-gunned, mortared, 
shelled and bombed—the tired but undaunted 
battalions fought their way to the river bank and took 
to the water. Using bamboo rafts, bits of wood, 
doors, or anything that would float, they swam or 
kicked their way across the treacherous 500 yards of 
fast-moving water. Wave after wave of Japanese 
Navy fighters emptied their guns on the target. The 
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water was a mass of human debris. Wounded were 
helped. The few swimmers supported the non- 
swimmers. Contrary to what has been said, many 
were helped across the river by friendly Barmans and 
Indian villagers from upstream. Hundreds were 
killed. Many drowned. Not a few died at the hands 
of dacoits and traitors. Those who lived were truly 
heroes. May those who died pever be forgotten. 
Men of the Empire ! 

The 17th Division, as such, had then practically 
ceased to exist. On the evening' of February 21th it 
could only muster a total of 1 ,420 rifles. Most of their 
transport and practically all the equipment were 
gone. Many of the survivors who had swum the 
river had neither guns nor clothes. I was told tlic 
fate of Rangoon had been settled at the Battle of the 
Sittang. The remnants—two weak brigades—were 
eventually collected to fight their way back to Pegu. 

X had talked to an Indian Army captain—he called 
the Japs “ yellow bastards.” There wasn’t much 
imaginal ion. Everyone spoke the same lingo. But 
he had smiled—they had made the “yellowbastards” 
pay for their success. 

It was then that General Wavell arrived in Burma. 
He flew to Magwc and drove down country to Pegu. 
He decided to hold Rangoon, How it was to be done 
no one seemed to know. 

In the next few days the Japs made little attempt 
against the reorganisation at Pegu. They were 
undertaking a wide envelopment move which was 
aimed to cut off the two roads which led from 
Rangoon—the Rangoon-Mandalay Road and the 
Rangoon-Tharrawaddy-Prome Road. This move was 
not known at the time by many of the commanders— 
again, not sufficient reconnaissance I 
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The situation in Rangoon itself had been daily 
growing worse. 

The High Command had two alternatives—a 
retreat on Rangoon or a move northwards to fight on 
the open plains. They told me there was really no 
choice—the only thing to do was a retreat north. 

The fall of Malaya had meant the end of Rangoon’s 
security as a port. A retreat on Rangoon might 
have meant the possibility of being bottled up there 
or maybe the destruction of the army. Had this 
happened, it would leave Upper Burma, its oilfields 
and the approaches to India unguarded. 

Also, it might have meant being cut off from the 
Chinese who were coming south down the Burma 
Road. The primary object, therefore, of the move 
baelc to the Central Burma plains was to maintain an 
army in the field, to secure as long as possible the 
oilfields, plus attempt to defend North Burma. 

Although reinforcements through Rangoon would 
be impossible, it was figured that continued resistance 
might allow time for men and guns to come through 
by roads from India. 

The last-minute arrival at Rangoon of the 7th 
Hussars’ armoured brigade and two more British 
battalions, made possible a mobile defence of the 
open road west of the river Sittang. 

If it had not been for the tanks of the 7th Hussars, 
there is no doubt the entire army might have been 
lost, in Burma. The troops of the TL7th Division, 
now concentrated at Pegu, were, by this timely arrival 
of fresh troops, given a very short but badly needed 
rest. 

It was the end of February. The Japanese were 
talcing full advantage of the fact that our tanks could 
not operate at night. At night they crossed the 
Sittang river and reached the main Rangoon-Mandalay 
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Road and railway line. Moving across country to 
the north and crossing* the Pegu river, they also 
reached the vicinity of Pegu. 

Late in the afternoon of February ‘21st the civil 
evacuation of Rangoon had been proclaimed. The 
deadline was set as the evening of the following day. 
“ E ” day signified the evacuation of all the people 
who were not to be kept behind for such duties as 
telephone, lighL, power, sewerage and fire services. 
These remaining facilities were operated by a bunch of 
swashbuckling armyites and civilians, who formed 
themselves into “ The Last Ditchers ” of Rangoon. 
They became really clubby ! They knew the story of 
Rangoon—a city of the dead ! 

General Jack Smythe was replaced by Brigadier 
(later promoted to Major-General) “ Punch 55 Cowan. 
Smythe was sick—Cowan knew the Japs first hand. 

- It was at this time that news was received in 
Rangoon by the Governor and the Army that General 
Alexander was to take over the Army from General 
Hutton. There was no news of what his strategy 
would be and, therefore, everyone was uncertain of 
whether the city was to be defended or whether it 
was to be given up ! 

Alexander had been sent from England at a eritieal 
time. It was a policy of changing horses in mid¬ 
stream—Alexander’s appointment had added very 
little except confusion. 

The big blow to our hopes was when it was learned 
that the two divisions due for Rangoon were diverted 
to India on February 24th. They were three days’ 
sailing distance from .Rangoon. The reasons given 
to me were that, mainly for political reasons, the 
divisions were needed in India. I was also told that 
our super minds figured the Germans would break 
through the Caucasus into Iran and that Japan’s 
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part in this neat little game was to close the pincers 
with India in the middle. Many people believe this 
—I don’t. 

I had seen a magazine story, illustrated with pretty 
coloured plans, before I left America for the Far 
East—they had predicted an attempt to join Axis 
hands over India. But isn’t it only natural when you 
push the people of the world around that you axe 
bound to join one of your hands somewhere ? 

Had we kept the Japs from taking Burma there 
could have been no pincer—none at all. Our job was 
to save Burma. From there we might have gone 
back into the China Sea overland. 

I found that the set-up in the Far East depended 
on the China Sea, for Japanese military power in the 
Far East was being based on a series of fortresses about ^ 
the core of her proposed empire. This core or hub 
to the wheel was the China Sea. Her primary bases 
would be numerous—unlike any singular strategy of 
Singapore or Corregidor. They were planned, for 
instance, at Hainan, Bangkok, Hong Kong, Saigon 
on the north, while almost every small port on the 
other boundaries of this “ inner sanctum ” of Japanese 
domination is to be developed with facilities for 
economic milking and military convenience. 

Beyond this greater “ China Sea Circle,” which it 
was hoped might never again see battle, Japan 
planned to wage war with any or all comers. In 
other words, beyond the “ inner sanctum ” would be 
the battlefields. Little real attempt would be made 
to play politics or fulfil the promises of nationalism 
to the Burmese, for to the Jap war lord Burma would 
provide a convenient place on a map where he might 
meet an enemy and keep him at range. Japan, by 
extending herself far enough to include such territory, 
provided future battlefields and Was setting up a 
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protective ring, so-called, about her little China Sea 
Kingdom. 

Inadequate sea-power was given as a reason for 
not storming into the China Sea and blasting it to 
bits. The only solution possible was the securing of 
an overland route over which we might smash our 
way into the heart of Japanese control of the South- 
West Pacific. Burma provided such a route. 

Rangoon, on the other hand, in the Jap eye, was 
the Oriental Apple. 

Captured maps and officers’ orders showed that 
Rangoon was scheduled to be taken before Singapore, 
It was obvious then that Rangoon had been planned 
as a base for operations against Malaya and Singapore. 

Burma., it appeared, had been a part of the Jap 
plan from the start. 

Think of it! As important as Singapore ! 

But how had Rangoon been standing up—what 
had they been doing ? 



CHAPTER V 


DOOMED CITY 

During the last week of March I drove down to 
Mandalay m order to file a message. Myself and an 
R .A.F. squadron-leader. After having a row with the 
Civil Censor, I dropped around to the Chartered 
Bank in order that I might get a certain amount of 
cash which had been wired from India. In the 
middle of my business the air-raid siren sounded. I 
grabbed my cash and ran to the car. Dodging bullock 
carts and frightened people, we got clear of Llie town 
and waited outside to watch. During those long 
minutes to follow we sat undisturbed, while Ihe 
squadron-leader told me of Rangoon. The siren 
that day was, fortunately, a false alarm, as the Japs 
had gone on to Lashio instead, so we talked. Here 
was the story of the doomed city. 

It seems one day high, very high, in the glaring 
blue sky a white spot appeared. It was the first 
Japanese reconnaissance plane, and Rangoon— 
crowded, wealthy, impoverished, hustling, lazy, wide¬ 
spread, congested, beautiful, ugly—paused, knew the 
tremulous excitement of a novel experience. 

* Round and round circled the small white spot, 
photographing, observing. 

Its movements stopped the sweating toil of half- 
naked, betel-spitting, black coolies ; moved the sullen, 
cigar-smoking Burmans out of indolence ; stilled the 
high-pitched haggling of Chinese and Indian traders f - 
emptied Europeans from the, shops- and ~ offices, 
goclowns and departments ,* and white and Chinese 
.visitors from hotels and cafes. 

In apprehensive groups they stared up from street 
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corners at the pale spot in the sheer wash of the sky. 
At the ominous spot that kept fading into, then 
reappearing from, the sun’s dazzling midday disc. 

Through high -power glasses operators of the richly 
profitable Burma Road traffic could make out the 
aircraft more clearly. It flew slightly tail up. Chassis 
down and wings .slightly back-swept. 96 or 97 ! 

Impudent, translucent, the enemy plane moved 
mothlike around the sun’s blaze-—tiny, almost in¬ 
significant. 

Then, suddenly, it was tremendous, terrifying. It 
signified terror, fear ; and it hung directly over the 
unprepared, ill-defended Burmese metropolis. 

Outside the Strand Hotel a sailor wise-cracked and 
pointed up at a low angle. No one else laughed. 
Low down, and with its pilot obviously knowing 
nothing of the new menace overhead, an R.A.F. 
Brewster Buffalo flew back across the city. Its 
supercharger made a high, metallic screaming. 

The pale spot disappeared ; people started speaking 
all at once. In a dozen languages ; more dialects. 

People whom I call “ know nothings ” had lots to 
say! “ They always come over half-an-hour after 

the reconnaissance.” “ The American Volunteer 
Group has its Tomahawks at Toungoo.” “ Live on 
rice; the Japs can’t fly planes.” “ Shoot ’em down 
by the dozen.” “ Got those Ack-Ack guns at 
Dunnedaw and Ahlone.” “ Only one Buffalo squadron 
—67—at Mingaladon.” “ Lost Blenheims from there 
in Malaya.” “ They’ll go for Syriam refinery and the 
shipping.” “ Too busy in Malaya to come here.” 

That night they talked of little else. In Martini’s, 
over a Rangoon rarity—a good steak. In Pete’s 
silver grill, “ Red’s ” orchestra added rhythm to 
u Love is all.” The A.V.Gs. and Shortsnorters ” 
stood champagne for the Chocolate Drops, who spoke 
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like Americans and would almost pass for white girls. 
In Maxim’s, dark, slovenly harlots sweated freely as 
they danced with “ other ranks ” and boisterous 
sailors. In the Park Restaurant the soldiers danced 
and drank with their Chinese, half-caste, Bur man or 
Indian wives. In the Kwan Lok, where the Kaukswe 
was so richly edible, the fooyongs still were good and 
the prawn dishes superb. 

Up at Government House they talked of that 
44 recco.” almost certainly, for that night war corres¬ 
pondents were guests at dinner, and Dorraan-Smith, 
they said (Sir Reginald, of Harrow, “ Who’s Who ”), 
was to speak in our own language. 

At Army Headquarters—never to be bombed—they 
talked of it also; while coolies threw up wire entangle¬ 
ments, anti-blast walls and sandbag barricades in 
passages, courtyards and verandahs. Even in Win¬ 
dermere Park, Air Porce Headquarters—also never 
to know enemy attack—it was discussed. 

Words and voices; people talking, talking; a 
cacophony of opinions. Only in the streets had talk 
of the incident died down. For the streets were the 
dormitories of Rangoon’s poorest; the pavements a 
bed, where thousands slept, packed side by side. 
Too tired to talk. 

But nothing happened. Not for ten days. 

Again it was midday, this time with a slight cloud 
drift hiding much of the blue sky, and with heavier 
clouds piled above the wide, dirty, oily, but danger¬ 
ously fast river, where the strange-shaped sampans 
crawled from mudbank to mudbank, like broken- 
backed beetles, again. High, very high, above the 
city appeared the tiny white spot. This time it 
meant b-u-s-i-n-e-s-s. 

In Phayre Street, of banking and big business, 
crowds watched the “ recco.” Abruptly, an R.A.F. 
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officer's be tier-trained eye saw something more. 

“ Christ! ” he saul, and pointed up over the river. 
Big bombers they were. About thirty of them in the 
first wave, and twin-engined. Yellow-brown they 
looked as the sun caught them between two banks of 
cloud. There was an acute silence, then the city 
heard the crunching roar of their motors, and the 
watching crowds broke, started running. Traffic* 
accelerated. Business peojde drew back into the 
shelter of buildings, too few of them with window 
glass removed or treated to withstand blast. Tamil 
and Telugu coolies, terrified Hindus, portly Babus 
fled down the streets. 

Our guns fired first. From a ship a Bofors fired, 
marking the blue sky above Chinatown with Lwo 
grey-white puff balls. Well above them showed a 
Japanese bomber, dying alone, the sun rimming its 
wings silver. The two 3.7s at Ahlone fired next. 
One ! Two ! ! Three ! ! ! Three larger smoke puffs 
showed in a tight, even line near the bomber. The 
fourth hit the plane. One wing disappeared. 

From the streets a great gasp went up. Then 
shouts of applause. 

Slowly, unexpectedly slowly, the enemy bomber 
wheeled over. Flames licked its length. It became 
a long plume of black smoke. Then it disappeared. 
In its wake two white parachutes shot down thread¬ 
like. Both had failed to open. Two others drifted 
clear, black blobs swinging below them. 

There was a crash, great flames, then a growing 
spread of yellow black smoke rising from where the 
plane had crashed. Above it a sleek American 
Tomahawk showed in a dive, tracers spitting from its 
guns. There was another enemy bomber plummeting 
down, also in flames and smoke, but this time with 
only one of four parachutes opening behind it. 
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Above the city sounded the roaring crescendo of 
aircraft. Then came the smash of the first bombs. 
They fell in sticks. Nearer ! Nearer ! ! Nearer ! ! ! 
They brought death, destruction, mutilation, flame, 
collapse, desolation and horror. 

From far east, along Merchant Street, almost to 
the Golden Sule Pagoda, the bombs struck and 
destroyed. The city rocked to their blast and suction. 
Buildings burst and fell, others disappeared in flames. 
Fantastically frail brick pavement shelters, newly 
built and without foundations, blew into shrapnel-like 
showers. Glass skidded across streets, hissed through 
the air, maiming, blinding, killing. Pavement trees 
and telegraph poles fell, uprooted or snapped off. 
Wires came down, sparking among the brick-dust 
clouds, glass and bodies on the footpaths. Water 
sprouted from burst mains. Parked cars collapsed 
drunkenly or in flames. 

Smoke, fire, death everywhere east of Sule Pagoda, 
and from the river precincts, choked with munitions, 
Aclc-Ack guns, motors, truck bodies, tyres, and all 
the other paraphernalia of Lease-Lend Aid for China, 
in a scheme above the capacity of the port or transport 
authorities to handle, which had lain there for weeks 
past. 

At a trade Company’s Chummery, near the rail- 
bridge, scores of Indians died. In a wide park there 
were hundreds lying dead, machine-gun victims these, 
for such a packed objective the Japanese had not 
wasted bombs. An Indian hospital, directly hit, 
had added to the death roll. A church was suddenly 
in ruins. Shops, flats, dwellings, motor engineering 
works disappeared into rubble. A near blast rocked 
the rail station. In one street a Jap flying officer 
was placed on a funeral pyre by the Burmese. He 
had parachuted from his plane but landed dead. He 
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had used his officer’s dagger before the crowds had 
the pleasure. 

The sun yellowed, then died behind a growing mass 
of smoke, brown and acrid. Behind that veil the 
R.A.F. Buffaloes and the A.Y.G. Tomahawks took 
toll of the Nippon bombers. There were twenty-three 
bombers for sure, with seven probables, but the 
afternoon’s work had been done. The Japanese 
technique of invasion terror achieved, for while the 
ambulances rushed back and forth taking full loads 
of the still living to hospital, while the Auxiliary Fire 
Service and police fought flames in a dozen city blocks, 
the first great Indian exodus began from Rangoon. 

It was an exodus on foot. Men, women, children. 
Pitiful in their terror, their lack of food supplies and 
equipment. Pathetic in their urgency to escape. 
Their sudden determination to walk home, to walk 
a thousand miles—two thousand miles ! More than 
100,000 left that day. Jamming roads, paralysing 
essential services by their departure, making futile 
the promises, hopes, and pleadings of civil authorities. 

That night Rangoon was a city of the dead. 
Without lights and without telephone or telegraphic 
communications. Military and police patrols alone 
moved in the shattered streets. Burma’s mangy, 
starving pi-dogs tore at human bodies with jaws that 
dripped rabies ; ate ravenously of flesh from blown-off 
legs and arms. The first looters were shot. The 
first arson achieved that night. 

Two days latex'-—Christmas Day—came the second 
raid. Less damaging, equally terrifying, more satis¬ 
factory to the defending R.A.F. and A.V.G. pilots, 
but successful in driving out from the doomed city 
another big flow of essential labour, traders, 
merchants, emphasising the weaknesses of policy and 
lack of planning by white officialdom. 
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Thereafter the city was dead—a place of wide-eyed 
frightened people seeking to discover a shop still 
open, a trader in his place at one of the markets. 
Queues formed outside main provision stores. At 
given hours the doors shut swiftly. Customers 
bought hurriedly at rising prices from the lessening 
stocks of essentials. Waiting cars then raced them 
from the city before another alarm could sound. At 
home, many paid bonus wages for the construction of 
comfortable dug-outs, safe trenches. 

At night, Rangoon was far worse, unlighted, silent, 
still smelling of smoke, death, burnt human flesh. 
Deserted, except for the ears parked outside the 
Silver Grill and the Park Restaurant. There, behind 
black-out screens and blast walls, the Army, the 
Americans, and some officials gathered and drank in 
a dense macabre. Rangoon was dying fast. 

But the Japanese avoided it. Their purpose 
achieved, they now wanted to miss damage to the 
wharves, railways, petrol installations, anything else 
that might have later value. By night, however, 
they struck repeatedly at Mingaladon, and each day 
they were busy. In waves of fighters and bombers 
they came over, intent on blasting the R.A.F. and 
A.Y.G. from Mingaladon and its operational satellites. 
They came prepared to suffer losses. Their losses 
were tremendous, but they were whittling down the 
total of the aircraft on which the defence of Rangoon 
depended. 

Two hundred planes they lost, three hundred, four 
hundred. Perhaps many more. For the defending 
fighters it was a kill hitherto unequalled. So few 
against so many. “ Better than the Battle for 
Britain.” 

Jeeps raced on the main roads. Cables and 
restored land-lines hummed with correspondents 5 
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messages. Each A.V.G. pilot, became a personality. 
Named, described, glamorised. For the R.A.F. there 
remained only a growing score and the official rule of 
anonymity. But the R.A.F. kept the total score. 
Bonuses for kills—500 gold dollars—could be won 
only by the A.V.Gs. 

Aclc-Ack was growing now, but it had little luck. 
The Japanese flew well above the Bofors, missed 
centres where 3.7s were. They came in at night in 
repeated waves from widely varying directions. People 
crawled into hastily-dug, four-foot deep, six-foot 
long slit trenches. Once a night, at first, then twice, 
then thrice. Finally, even from 10 p.m. to 6 a.rn., 
and later. We cheered only once, when the first two 
Hurricanes to go up as night fighters finally scored. 
There were eight. Japs dead in the first bomber one 
R.A.F, squadron-leader shot down, and there were 
seven exploded heavy bombs—jettisoned—in a direct 
line to a trench. The eighth—unexploded—lay em¬ 
bedded in bushes at one end of the trench. 

But at Army Headquarters the officers yawned 
when told of night vigils. Far away in their lines, 
or comfortable hostel, they seldom heard the raiders. 
Mostly they heard only the sirens wailing the wail 
that spun the heart with fear, or sounding the 
all-clear. 

By day it was better. The Tomahawks, Buffaloes 
and Hurricanes could be seen up on interceptions ; 
the old, battered Blenheims flying off, bombed up 
for Bangkok, Mehawngsawn, Martaban, Indian 
Lysanders chugging off on reconnaissance flights 
against intolerable odds. 

By night it was bad. Worst on nights when the 
fighters weren’t operating, or the bombers came from 
unexpected directions. The Aek-Aek always seemed 
to fire late. Chasing departing planes. 
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RANGOON EVACUATED 

Two men met—two generals. One was being replaced, 
the other was coming to Burma to try anything to 
stop the oncoming Japanese. It was March 1st in 
Rangoon. 

They were old friends, good friends, and both of 
them good men. After five days of talking, looking, 
investigating, the new general called a conference. 
The new general’s boss-man in India had ordered 
Rangoon to be held if possible. 

The conference was held in Rangoon’s modern 
University, The new general, Lieut.-General the 
Hon. Sir Harold Alexander, had installed his head¬ 
quarters there. After an all-night smoking, talking- 
conference, a courier left on the_morning of March 
7th, long before daybreak, for Mandalay. The courier 
had got through. Then the Japs had erected a road 
block fourteen miles outside of Rangoon on the main 
road out. 

The courier had carried a message which vindicated 
the old general. It made the new general popular. 
It read ; “ General Hutton’s plan for the evacuation 
of Rangoon will be carried out.” 

General Alexander had reasoned as Hutton had. 
The Japanese might have held the Pegu front, hut 
the delta country had become lawless and had fallen. 
The inland could not be supplied by sea through forty 
miles of enemy-held delta. Singapore had been lost. 
The Japs had control of the sea. He agreed with 
Hutton it would be impossible to hold Rangoon 
without the promised help. It was too late then to 
bring them in—four days too late ! 
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The week before Wavell’s visit had determined that 
Rangoon should be held if possible. There had been 
a shortage of every thing you could think of—shortage 
of police, shortage of labour, shortage of troops—but 
lots to eat. Lots of liquor to drink. Looting had 
become rife. Everyone did a little on the side. 
There were filthy odours from broken food crates and 
ransacked vegetable shops. Fires raged. 

General Eric Goddard appointed a colonel of the 
Gloucester, and Major Tony Maines, a European 
major of the Gurkhas, to take over law and order. 
Four hundred Burman military police were sent back 
to the city to reopen five police stations. They put 
criminals back in gaol. They put Burman and 
Indian looters to work. The port of Rangoon was 
reopened. Another brigade came in. By the ship 
that brought the brigade, R.A.F. heavy equipment 
and more evacuees left. 

Gloucester patrols went about in jeeps and armoured 
cars. It looked like Rangoon might be saved. 
However, the decision to hold Rangoon had come as 
such a surprise that one of the Gloucesters’ armoured 
ears, re-entering Rangoon, had run smack into a 
barricade erected by the returning Burman police. 
The police thought the Gloucesters were Japs. They 
let them have bursts of tommy-gun fire, until some 
bright boy stuck his head out and waved a Hussar 
Tank Corps beret. 

For those first few days of March, Burma’s Field 
Security Officers set up a rushing business in the 
police station. They were given some reinforcements. 

Their main job was to get away from Rangoon eight 
trains a day—they loaded fourteen- hundred or more 
on every trip. 

They ran one train a day for hospital patients and 
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civilians who had been ordered to stay on to the lasts 
plus the remaining Government clerks. 

Five trains north for ordinary traffic left each day, 
plus two “ military specials.” The railroad had 
practically no staff. Communications had been cut 
by Fifth Columnists. The trains which came south 
at night would give the signal for “ line clear,” and 
the running crews, who had coaled their own engines, 
managed to run north-bound trains “ head to tail ” 
up the line. 

Lieut.-Colonel Brewitt was an old railroader. He 
was “ chief engineer ” and ran the trains. Playing 
with engines and rail-cars was just his meat. Major 
Maines despatched trains, loading passengers by 
shouting himself hoarse through a loudspeaker. The 
loudspeaker had been looted from the police station. 

The crowds jampaeked the station platforms. Time 
after time they rushed the gates—panicked. The 
security officers did the best they could. Evacuees 
were allowed one box or package. There simply 
wasn’t any room. Bodies first—boxes afterwards. 
By February 26th the railroad could not cope with 
any more traffic. Only three hundred people stood 
at the station. There had been an average of from 
five to ten thousand people leaving daily. Three 
hundred left was not too bad—they were sent away 
by boats or buses. 

The small remaining" community, known as the 
Rangoon Last Ditchers’ Club, actually lived on quite 
comfortably, despite the grim sights of a ransacked 
city. They ate their meals at the police station. 
Everyone was quite cheerful. A loving-cup of whisky 
was given for the best joke told at meal times—not 
always clean, either—a happy thought! 

They pinched vegetables from a Rangoon lady’s 
garden, they stole two electric fans from a nearby 
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house, they installed their own telephone system. 
They were kings of a haunted, deserted city. 

At 2 p.m. on March 7 th it was all over. The 
demolition U D” signal was hoisted. The last ship 
left Rangoon at 17.00 hours. The demolition squad 
itself left by train at 17.30 hours. 

The last road party was two companies of 
Gloucester's and twelve Field Security Services per¬ 
sonnel, under the command of Major Maines. They 
left the city gates at 20.30 hours. 

At 2 p.m. on that day the Field Security had set 
fire to the. telegraph office. They exploded stored 
Chinese T.N.T. By 3 p.m. that afternoon the sky 
over Rangoon was blackened out with oil smoke. 
Syriam oil refinery had been blown up. Dynamite 
destroyed oil stocks. Fires and successive blasts 
spread to the fuel tanks at Dunneedaw. 

Electric cranes on the docks were thrown into the 
river. Warehouses and the station platforms were 
blasted. Supplies still about the station platform 
were left in flames. The railroad personnel were 
then given the remaining locomotives as personal 
taxicabs to haul their belongings north to Mandalay. 

The power station was blown up. The police 
headquarters, garages, and buildings were set on fire 
but no attempt was made to fire the city proper. 

What sport they had 1 All boys love to play with 
fire. Maines and his gang were in their element. 
But awfully grim sport it was ! 

While the Field Security were blowing strategic 
machinery. Fifth Columnists were busy burning the 
homes of Rangoon’s poor people. 

Lunatics and criminals who had been loosed on 
the population had gone berserk. The order for 
their release was given by an assistant to the Minister 
of Justice for the alternative was to leave them 
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locked up to starve, as the warders were ail running 
away. lie committed suicide. 

The railway party’s train crashed a few miles 
from Rangoon. Burmese Fifth Columnists had 
removed a rail from the track. The party had been 
mostly the Burmese police. Three hundred of then- 
number later found their way to the main road where 
they had met the Army. 

At 18.30 hours, at Security’s Headquarters, the 
last company of the Gloucester's, who had guarded 
the demolition experts engaged in blowing up the 
Syriam refinery, reported ready to go north. 

Maincs had been the practical driver behind the 
order that restored law in Rangoon. He sat in his 
denuded office, feet perched on a chair and a riot gun 
hung over his right arm. Four neat holes in his 
jacket spoke of gunfire. 

Maines’ crew drank beer looted from a nearby store. 
The last man to join their motley gang was a naval 
liaison officer who missed his boat. Naughty, naughty! 
The Gloucesters and Maines easily finished off their 
two eases of beer. At 20.30 they left the city’s gates. 

As they left the city, the station was afire on one 
side and the motor car works on the other. 

Mingaladon airfield was afire also. Japanese shelling 
had burst the remaining hangars into flames. 

The morning of March 8 th, at daylight, the Japanese 
marched into Rangoon. 

Fourteen miles out of Rangoon, Maines’ party 
found Army headquarters. They had been held up 
by the Japanese road block all night at Taukkyan 
Corner, where the two roads from the north converged 
and ran south to Rangoon City. 

General Alexander and General Hutton had been 
stopped there until the tanks with Maines were able 
to come along and make the break through, One 
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lank was hit by a Jap bomb. They were machine- 
gunning from the rear. Our Ack-Aclc guns were 
drawn up along the road and used directly against 
Japanese concentrations. The headquarters escaped 
—I wondered if the Japs knew they almost captured 
Alexander ? 

The 7th Hussars’ tanks had found their way 
through. The rest followed. 

Four miles north of Taukkyan Corner, the head¬ 
quarters rejoined the convoy moving north to Prome. 

When it was known that the Chinese were coming 
in to take over the Toungoo front, it was decided to 
put all the British forces into the Irrawaddy Valley. 

The 1st Burma Division was moved from the Shan 
States in the third week of February. By March 7th, 
Major-General Bruce Scott’s strength was concen¬ 
trated south of Toungoo. He moved to attack on 
the morning of March 8th. Scott hoped that his 
attack might divert the Japanese to north and east 
long enough for the 17th Division to pull back into 
the Irrawaddy Valley. He hoped to hold the Mawchi- 
Toungoo-Pegu triangle until the Chinese would take 
over. 

Scott ordered liis men to exploit southwards from 
Toungoo for contact with the enemy on March 11th. 
He ordered air support, for which four planes actually 
arrived. In those days it was an accomplishment to 
find four serviceable planes. Scott went down on. the 
8th to a small rice mill town, Nyaunglebin. Here he 
met the remains of a battalion of the 17th Division 
who were trying to get bade out of the range of 
Japanese fire. With them were the Burma Rifles. 

The Japs were still pouring into Rangoon. Their 
route was through a small village known as Waw 
and through another tiny place called Daiku. 

It -was the day before the 7th, while effecting this 
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move to encircle Rangoon, the Japs had established 
the Taukkyan road block. 

Before Scott left Toungoo to move his headquarters 
south to Nyaunglebin, he met the District Com¬ 
missioner, a Burman, U Aung Gy aw. Gyaw was 
badly frightened, but he was staying on despite the 
fact that all, civilians and commercial, were bolting. 
Gyaw pointed out that there was no food for the 
Chinese Army. A Burman civil officer and the 
general sat down by the side of the road and, with a 
stick, Gyaw drew a map in the dirt and showed the 
general where all the rice mills and warehouses were. 
Some were either right at the front or in enemy hands. 

Scott made two decisions. 

First, since many civilians were not disposed to 
stay, he would get them away as soon as possible. 
He gave this job to U Aung Gyaw. The people who 
wanted to stay, mechanics and railroad workers, he 
took into the Army and made them officers right on 
the spot. He ordered looters to be shot without any 
further discussion. Secondly, he then decided to 
counter-attack, to grab all the rice and sugar available 
in the area south of Toungoo. 

This was not easy. The railroad situation was 
seemingly impossible. Rails were crammed with the 
deserted trains. Scott’s sappers and miners, and a 
Welshman named Lewis, attempted to clear the 
lines. . They had two head-on collisions, which was 
a miracle under the circumstances. When wreckage 
got in the way, they blasted it over the side. They 
built bamboo bridges in a few hours strong enough to 
hold trains. It can’t be done, the cynics said—-but 
Scott and his men did it. They built extension lines 
to clear sections of the tracks where trains were 
jammed end to end. They were consistently under 
the air attack. They got the rice and they got the 
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sugar, not only from the area which was near the 
front lines. But their attack on the 11th from 
Nyaunglebin southward w r as effective. They captured 
light equipment including mortars, which they used 
for some time against the Japs. 

General Scott’s diversion had allowed the 17th 
Division to get out and move over to the Irrawaddy. 
The diversion had kept the Japanese off Toungoo 
until the Chinese arrived. The diversion filled the 
rice baskets for the Chinese. 

The Civil Government were not able to move food 
and supplies into the Toungoo and Yedashe front. 
Had Scott failed to see ahead, there would have been 
one God-awful time trying to feed thirty thousand 
soldiers. 

Seott had been the man of decision—a modern 
fighting man without frills or fancy habits. 

His objective accomplished, Scott withdrew on 
March 14th, and was ordered by Alexander to move 
as many as possible of his men by foot over the Pegu 
mountain range into the Irrawaddy valley, and to 
take up positions alongside the 17th Division on the 
Prome front. Equipment that could not be moved 
over the mountain terrain was sent around by the 
train. The Chinese took over Toungoo from Scott. 
This was March 18th. 

On March 18th an invitation to the battle of 
Toungoo was handed to the Japs. Strong patrols from 
the 200th Chinese Division moved south to Pyu River. 

On March 22nd the 200th Division held Toungoo, 
under the command of Major-General Tai Au Son. 
Japanese made an early morning attack on flanks of 
outposts near Yetho and Tantabin, The Chinese 
drove these attacks off without difficulty. On the 
afternoon of the 22nd the Japanese attacked Oktwin. 
This attack, though supported by artillery, failed, 
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On March 23rd the Chinese counter-attacked from 
Toungoo and achieved some success. They drove 
the Japs back from all their advanced positions. 

March 24-th : During the previous night the Japanese 
had moved around the west flank to the vicinity of 
Kyungon and attacked early in the morning of the 
24th. They captured the Toungoo airfield. 

On March 25th the Japanese held the airfield to the 
Chinese rear, and began heavy attacks on the main 
Toungoo position in the late afternoon. The Chinese 
had been surrounded. 

On March 26th the Japanese attacks continued. 
At one time they got astride the walled city but were 
driven off. 

On March 26th the Japanese again entered the 
wall of the city. On March 27th the hardest fighting 
of the two-week siege continued all night. On 
March 27th and 28th the Chinese had counter¬ 
attacked. They regained half the Japanese-captured 
areas of the previous day. 

On March 29 th the Japanese attacks continued. 
There seemed no way out, and then a hole was found 
to the east and the Chinese withdrew from Toungoo, 

There had been hard fighting—hundreds of dead. 
In fact, it was the greatest battle the Chinese had 
ever fought. It outdid the battles of Changsha. 
They had saved “ face. 55 The white man had not 
sent planes, he had lost ** face. 55 But more than 
anything, it proved, after five years of touch-and-go 
war in China, that the Chinese boy could fight. 
They had a combined leadership. American Army 
officers, long able in the Orient, were now able to 
actively help, They withdrew, but it was after 
Toungoo that the Japs doubled their Burma 
Expeditionary Force! 



CHAPTER VJI 


THEY BURNT BURMA 

A mysterious Mister “X” visited an ex-Premier of 
Burma, who was in jail in Mandalay. It was the 
end of March. The ex-Premier’s name was Ba Maw. 
Ba Maw had been talking to the Japanese. So 
U Saw, the then Premier, had tossed him in jail. 
By March, funnily enough, U Saw was in jail in 
another part, of the world, also for talking to the 
Japanese. 

The mysterious Mister “ X ” offered Ba Maw 
anything he could do if Ba Maw would come out 
publicly with a statement, which, incidentally, was 
the truth, that the Burmese had already achieved in 
self-administration their full demands for self-govern¬ 
ment. Ba Maw refused. Mister “ X ” didn’t under¬ 
stand. But Ba Maw had a date to keep. 

Mister “ X ” went back to Maymyo to talk to the 
big shots. It was decided that Ba. Maw should be 
moved to India, that he should be securely locked up. 

Two days later, Mister “ X ” went back to the 
Mandalay jail with an armed guard, for “ they ” 
wanted to move ex-Premier Ba Maw to India. But 
Ba Maw had kept his date. 

The fighting was still far away from Mandalay’s 
jail. The Japanese were still in lower Burma. The 
early morning before there had been the whirring- 
sound of seaplanes landing on the Irrawaddy river 
at Mandalay. No one had any seaplanes except the 
Japanese. 

Ba Maw had left Mandalay in style. The bold 
Japs had placed a high value on his services. They 
had grabbed him from the cat’s paw ! So it was 
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reported at the time; but it is now known that 
Ba Maw hid in the Shan States till the Japanese 
found him. 

Ba Maw’s brother lived north of Mandalay on the 
Burma Road at a small Shan town railed Hsipaw. 
Mister “ X’s ” colleague rushed to the brother’s 
house. The bewildered brother confirmed their fears. 
They asked him where his brother was, and he 
answered : “ I really don’t know where the Japanese 
have taken him.” 

Ba Maw rules Burma to-day. The Japanese had 
got a leader for their puppet government. 

At the same time that Ba Maw was thumbing rides 
on seaplanes, I had been snooping around Maymyo, 
and had found out. that a secret meeting was about to 
take place between General Weng Peng Sheng, 
Governor Dorman-Smith, and General Alexander and 
Air Vice-Marshal Stevenson. I found out also that 
the subject of the meeting would be the co-operation 
of the Chinese. 

It seemed that some Burmese had been wandering 
among the Chinese troops, and that one night they 
had been flashing lights about the Chinese camp 
during an air raid. A Chinese sentry had fired shots. 
This, among other things, had brought on the 
discussions. 

Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek had sent Lieut.- 
General Weng Peng Sheng, a former liaison officer 
with experience with the British, Weng was accom¬ 
panied by an aidc-de-camp, Colonel S. K. Yee. Yee 
had fought his way out of Hong Kong at the time of 
its surrender. I found out his story. He had. made 
his way to Aberdeen Cove, on the south of Hong 
Kong Island, the very day Hong Kong fell. There 
he met Admiral Sir Chan Chak, China’s famous 
one-legged admiral. 
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Yee and Clian ChaJk decided to lead a party to free 
China. They got into a motor launch with a number 
of other people. In attempting to slip by the 
Japanese, they came under Jap machine-gun fire 
from the shore. Everyone except Yee and two 
wounded British officers jumped over the side and 
swam to an island, where they were later picked up 
by British torpedo boats, who took them up the 
river. 

The admiral had jumped overboard, kicked off 
his wooden leg, and he managed to lead the others 
who had joined him through the Japanese line and 
into safety in China after the torpedo boats landed 
them. 

For his skill and courage in leading this party, 
who were mostly English, the British knighted him. 

Yee had stayed behind. The boat’s motor had 
stopped. They had drifted out towards the sea and 
-out of range of the Japanese machine-guns. 

The Japs, evidently presuming that everyone had 
jumped overboard, the boat was allowed to continue 
drifting. 

After nightfall, he dived over the side and got 
hold of a rope, and swimming and wading, towed the 
boat to a nearby island. The Chinese villagers on the 
island gave the British officers such first aid as they 
could. 

However, one of the officers had been shot through 
the stomach and needed hospital care. So the Chinese 
put the two officers and Yee into a sampan and took 
them to the Hong Kong Island Hospital without 
incident. 

Yee then began a game of hide-and-seek. The 
Japs had placed a hundred thousand Hong Kong 
dollars’ bounty on his head. But for three weeks 
he came and went with the Chinese fishing fleet, and 
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was in and out of occupied Hong Kong nearly every¬ 
day. 

When Yec got back to China, he was made a 
Commander of the Order of the British Empire in 
recognition of his assistance to the officers. 

With this background, plus his knowledge of 
English, the Generalissimo had chosen Yee to see 
General Weng through the conversations. 

The party 7 flew from Chungking and included a 
Mr. John Galvin, of the Ministry of Information. 
Galvin was the British member of the party. During 
the last week of March they had arrived in Maymyo. 

The meeting was a success. It was, in fact, the 
first time that Alexander, Stevenson, and the Chinese 
had ever agreed on anything in Burma. 

News of the meeting was not generally known, but 
it was then that Alexander’s trip to Chungking was 
planned. Two days later, Alexander and Chiang 
Kai-Shek met. 

The Generalissimo liked Alexander. He knew, 
Alexander knew, that the campaign was being lost, 
but the Generalissimo said then that he considered 
Alexander to be the finest fighting man he had ever 
known, Libya had proved the Generalissimo’s faith. 
Alexander has made lots of “ face.” 

After Thompson and I had found out about the 
Alexander-Stevenson-Weng conferences, we attempted 
to file a message, but it was censored. 

We decided to go down to the front. 

We went around to see the American Public 
Relations Officer, Captain Fred Eldridgc, who had 
been a correspondent for the Los Angeles Times . 
He had set up shop in the Baptist Mission, which had 
been evacuated some weeks before, and had been 
turned into an American Headquarters. We made a 
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deal with Fred to,ride in a lorry which was delivering 
Red Cross supplies to the front. 

We left Maymyo in company with a number of 
boys from the American Military Mission. 

At Mandalay we stopped for lunch. Thompson 
had been riding in one of the jeeps with a Colonel 
Holcombe, of General Stilwell’s staff. The colonel 
was an engineer by trade. We stopped by the office 
of Colonel Brewitt, who had run the Rangoon rail 
evacuation. His office was opposite the Mandalay 
Station. The Colonel invited us to have lunch at a 
small mess he had set up for his men. 

At the mess, I learned about what had been 
happening to the many Burman traitors that they 
were constantly having rounded up. Burmans who 
were wanting to quit the army had been rounded up 
also. Things were going badly with the campaign, 
and they were deserting. There were Loo many to 
shoot them all, so they got a few river boats and were 
sending them all back to fight with the Japanese. 
Free passes to occupied Burma. How nice of us ! 

An American Captain was our boss. He was also 
from Stilwell’s staff. He and I were in the lorry 
together, and we had an Indian driver the British 
had loaned us. In addition, we had “ a small group ” 
of tommy guns, forty-five revolvers, a Springfield, 
and God only knows what else. When we started 
south from Mandalay, Thompson and I switched places 
and I rode in the jeep with Colonel Holcombe, who 
since has been made a general. 

That afternoon I ate dust. I was immersed in it. 
I was covered with inches of nasty silt; and how I 
hate dust! We stopped several times and bought 
green coconuts from native stands along the road. 
After hacking off the tops, we drank the milk. There 
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was no way of getting decent drinking waLcv, so the 
coconuts were the next best thing. 

At one of these roadside stands we had trouble. 
A Bur man had started a row with our Indian driver. 
Very nicely, very calmly, very quickly, Thompson 
picked up a tommy gun which had been lying on the 
seat of the lorry. He couldn’t speak either Burmese 
or Hindustani. None of us could. So Thompson 
walked towards the guy with the tommy gun in both 
hands, and the Bunnan turned on his heel and beat 
it up the road. But you never really knew when to 
be afraid of these disgruntled trouble-makers. You 
never knew whether you were going to get shot in the 
back. Mind you, even a small minority against you 
on your backside makes living uncomfortable. 

About live that afternoon we arrived at Pyawbwe. 
Just north of the town on a long rolling hill, a barricade 
had been thrown across the road by the Chinese troops. 
They had occupied a state-owned stock farm, and the 
buildings had been turned into the new combined 
Chinese-American Headquarters. 

A quite modern house that formerly belonged to 
the superintendent of the farm had been set asid 
for General Stilwelks headquarters. 

We pulled up alongside the sentry and handed him 
our pass written in Chinese. The pass said these 
were the first of the new general’s headquarters staff, 
and to please show us to our house. The sentry read 
the note and began sniggering and laughing, and 
pointed down the road to another sentry. 

We drove down to this sentry and handed him our 
note. Tie laughed, too, and pointed down another 
road. And so for almost an hour we drove around 
and around the camp to the complete pleasure of the 
entire company. Then came the climax. 

We were directed over a long hill past a hospital. 
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We passed the hospital, and went down the other 
side—only to find we had been sent down a dead-end 
road which led to the camp latrines ! 

The following morning we drove south to join a 
Chinese artillery unit south of a small town called 
Yedashe. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon we were 
approaching Pyinmana village, Pyinmana was one 
of the many towns along the R e ngoon- 1V1 andalay 
railway. We stopped our lorries to look at Chinese 
artillery which was camouflaged at the side of the 
road in the ditches and on the edge of a paddy field. 

While we were going about talking to Chinese 
officers, thirty-six Jap bombers began to work on the 
town. Over two hundred Indians were standing on 
the station platform waiting to be evacuated north, 
when the Japs began to pour out their bombs. 

The very first sticks dropped on the station plat¬ 
forms. Dozens were killed. Masses of people were 
laid prostrate or badly hurt. It was under these 
circumstances that afternoon that I met a Baptist 
Missionary surgeon, Dr. Seagrave. Seagrave had 
nineteen Shan and Kachin nurses, some of whom he 
had literally pulled out of the jungle and taught. 
After the first bombs dropped, it was only a matter 
of a few minutes before Seagrave began operations 
on the spot. The station platform was his operating 
table. He had a mobile hospital unit which he had 
brought down from China. He was attempting to 
repair such human waste of war. 

Our supplies came in handy. Dr. Seagrave worked 
all that night. He and his native nurses. Nine 
British boys from the Burma division of the Quaker 
Friends’ Ambulance Corps had joined him. 

Against a background of a village in flames, cries of 
the hurt, and the stench of smoke and dead, Seagrave, 
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stripped to his waist, had set about over a hundred 
operations and dressings. 

When the morning light came, the wounded and 
dead were removed. One gleaming white pagoda 
stood untouched in holy defiance amongst the charred 
ruin of what had once been a small Burmese country 
village. 

For the next three days I was to watch a new 
technique in air warfare. The Japs, with their attack 
on Pyinmana, had inaugurated, with the help of 
Burmans, a “ Bum Burma ” campaign. Traitor 
Burmans fired towns at night. Japanese bombed 
and burned the towns by day, and at night they 
dropped flares and incendiaries. I had cabled my 
papers that the Japanese were destroying the country 
with fire. 

But they never got my message, for the town where 
I filed my message had been burned fiat. 

We drove back to Pyawbwe, then north toward 
Mandalay. Twice during that morning we were 
bombed ; each time we drove into a culvert and 
hugged the ground. Twice that morning; but there 
was much more in store for us. 



CHAPTER VIII 


MANDALAY—THE LAST CITY OF BURMA 

It was almost noon. We were rushing to get back to 
Maymyo. We were hungry and tired of diving into 
ditches to oblige Jap bombers. Mandalay was just 
ahead. It was Good Friday. 

But “they” came back again. But this time they 
were after bigger game. Mandalay was the prize. 

We stayed outside the city until they had gone. 
Smoke shot into the air and seemed to suspend itself 
over the city in great motionless masses. When the 
last flight of machines had disappeared, we drove like 
mad into Mandalay and pulled up in front of the 
station. Major Maines was out in front. He was 
directing some Indian soldiers to try to move a train¬ 
load of R.A.F. bombs. But the burning waggons in 
the station yard had set fire to the waggons that held 
the bombs. A shattering explosion punctuated their 
efforts, ' 

Picturesque Mandalay lay in ruins. Horses were 
thrown on their backs, nostrils strained. Cows stood 
stock still, punctured with shrapnel, bleeding, begging 
for help. There were few people around who could 
speak. One Burrnan, dead, had been smoking a 
cigar while resting under a tree beside the old Burma 
King’s Moat. He had been a happy man in life, for 
he was still grinning, cigar in mouth. Fantastic, 
stranger than anything I have ever seen before, were 
the expressions of the dead caught without warning. 

We wormed our way down through the centre part 
of the town, which was burning brightly by this time. 
We found our way to the telegraph office. All the 
help had bolted, The doors were wide open. There 
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wasn’t a soul in sight. Thompson and I attempted 
to use the telegraph keys. We were desperate to 
attempt to get through to Calcutta. 

No such luck. We knew little Morse code. We 
couldn’t get an answer to the ’phone either. 

We had written cables. I had scratched out the 
following message to Allied Newspapers, London :— 

“ Friday April third Mandalay Dash Japanese 
bombers thirty-six bombed for three hours beginning 
eleven a.m. this morning ancient and holy city of 
Mandalay now the first Burmese city is in flames 
Stop Japs poured down incendiaries and anti¬ 
personnel and high explosives which began con¬ 
flagration which destroyed commercial centre and 
laid waste two-thirds of city proper Stop First 
report unofficial and incomplete on account of 
continuing fires place dead from two to three 
thousand and wounded approximately five thousand 
Stop Aircraft approached city from north-easterly 
direction at around five to six thousand feet Stop 
Civilians not warned of air raid were conducting 
business as usual when bombs burst accounting 
for large numbers of dead and injured Stop Streets 
filled with those trapped who were incinerated alive 
Stop Station was hit by incendiaries setting off 
trainload of RAF bombs standing in railway yard 
which smashed and wrecked Stop Hit ammunition 
dumps and oilcars on sidings put water and electric 
systems out of commission rendering operations by 
doctors impossible and also hit civil hospital Stop 
Over Lower Burma Road towards Lashio thousands 
are seeking safety in country where now masses 
of civilians are homeless Stop Insufficient ARP no 
appreciable fire department except few hoses near 
fort along historic moat reason why fire spread 
Stop Eye saw time bombs exploding hours after 
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last plane departed Stop During entire raid no 
RAF in sight Stop Picture city which since my 
arrival in Burma held my interest and imagination 
now sixth in systematic series of Jap raids on 
communication supplies and civilians leaving towns 
and cities aflame.— Wagg.” 

We then drove back to see if Major Maines would 
lend us someone who eould operate a telegraph key. 
Still our luck wasn’t with us. I went by Lhe chief 
civil censor’s office to see if he could help, but he had 
vacated. The military had depended on the civil, 
so they couldn’t help either. 

By 4 o’clock we rushed down to the telegraph office 
only to find it had finally been consumed in the 
spreading flames. 

We found “Blondie” (Buth Briggs) had removed 
patients from one of her hospitals inside the fort, 
which had been set on fire by flying sparks. Another 
building had received a direct hiL. “ Blondie,” as 
you might expect, had got nearly all her boys out. 

We had to get this story out. The only way was 
to rush back up that forty miles of steep, bad road to 
May my o. If there were no facilities there, then go 
on to Lashio and up to Chungking. Cables take only 
three hours from China to England. 

We passed other correspondents coming down from 
Mayrnyo. They had heard of the bombing. We 
waved and threw them kisses and other signs of our 
affection—if any I 

I wrote another cable to Allied Newspapers, 
London 

“ Left Mandalay five pm through terrific 
wreckage Stop Streets blocked witlx wires debris 
and bodies horses and bullocks also smashed 
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waggons burnt autos Stop Saw idols crumbled 
amid charred burning ruins Stop Outskirts filled 
with refugees Stop Cholera for many weeks serious 
problem now expected increased infestation due to 
shutting off water Stop City smoking and still 
blazing.— Wagg, ’ ’ 

At Maymyo we went straight to see Fred Eldridge. 
There was room for one in a jeep leaving at daylight 
for Lashio. I lost the toss of a coin and was nomi¬ 
nated to carry our messages to Chungking for 
transmission. 

Speed was important. My travelling companions 
were two young sons of an American missionary and 
Peter Fleming, now a major in the Grenadier Guards, 
on some special mission for General Wave!]. 

We arrived in Lashio. There was a plane ready 
to take off for China. Peter Fleming had his ticket 
arranged for him, but little Waggic had none ! 

But don’t think that stopped me. I planked the 
cash on the table and began pestering the Chinese 
clerk. If you get them excited they solve the 
problem by letting you do what you want to save 
further argument. 

About this time some old friends arrived. One 
was Dutch Meyer, American Red Cross Lashio agent, 
and nominal uncrowned King of Lashio, plus two 
American Colonels, a British Brigadier and, most 
important, I found I knew the pilot. So between my 
friends and a rattled Chinese clerk, I was put aboard 
-—the clerk simply forgot to put me on his list. 

Easter morning I sent my cable and Thompson’s 
from Chungking. 

I sat down and dashed out late “ add Mandalay 
bits and sent them whizzing over the wires. Why 
not ? The last city of Burma was clown in flames. 
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What was going to happen ? I sent another cable. 

“ Arrived Mandalay returning from two-day trip 
around Central Burma from Chinese portion of 
front Stop Followed Japanese bombers into four 
burning towns subjected to new assault from air 
aimed at knock-out blow to Burma.— Wagg.” 

Some of my friends at the British Embassy were 
quite distressed when a newspaper in London carried 
headlines “ British Bombs Help Wreck Mandalay.” 

I had cabled :— 

“ Eye inspected bomb craters in area of Mandalay 
Station told fragments British made bombs found 
presumably those left in Rangoon Stop Met Red 
Cross ambulances this afternoon en route for 
Mandalay from Upper Burma Stop Authorities 
rushing all aid Stop American Baptist Mission 
surgeons and native-trained nurses being called 
from nearby towns for emergency Stop Quaker 
Friends’ ambulances and also special modern 
operation theatre on wheels expected soon. 
—Wagg.” 

I later learned that the bombs were probably part 
of a small dump which had been overlooked in 
Mingaladon. 

My last cable before literally folding up at the 
Press Hostel was ;— 

“ Interviewed dozens of homeless who are bitter 
on account lack of air raid precautions Stop They 
charge that Government knew what was coming 
but preparations only half complete Stop All 
mistakes of first raids on London repeated here 
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Stop People rushed burning areas where falling 
buildings and live wires invited death Stop ex¬ 
hausted End.—' Wagg.” 

It had been a long, hard week, but it had been 
worth it ! 

After a rest, and a lesson in “ how to keep the rice 
off your vest with chopstieks,” I went on a people¬ 
seeking tour of Chungking. I went to find out “ Can 
the Chinese beat the Japs ? ” 

I found that despite the current Western ideas to 
the contrary, the Chinese armies are, on the average, 
poorly trained, simply because they lack equipment 
and, most of all, training in the use of modern weapons; 
but.they can, and will, beat Japan, given time. 
“ Given time ” are the most meaning words applied 
to our friends the Chinese. 

How does “ given time ” apply to China ? Well, 
I will tell you. For four thousand years they have 
been pro cessing themselves as the most astute business 
men. in the world. They are sharp traders. So 
sharp, in fact, that, subjects of blackmail, graft or 
“ squeeze ” are regarded as elementary. They squeeze 
each other, they squeeze us, and, what’s more 
important, they are squeezing the life out of the Japs 
in occupied China. 

Yes, one can easily say being Lord of Occupied 
China is a first-class headache to Mister Jap. Actually, 
his duties of keeping peace, keeping the population 
fed, clothed and at work are very bothersome in view 
of the actual profits of goods and labour received 
from the occupation. 

There is a great deal happening these days in 
China, although one hears little about these happen¬ 
ings in other parts of the world. Picture, if you will, 
a people who do not have an “ outlook ” on life, but 
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rather a “ clownlook.” In fact, the explanation of 
their attitude towards we Westerners, American or 
British, is quite honest and, when explained, serves 
as a directive for understanding' many current Chinese 
ideas. 

“ Downlook ” is my own term for the Chinese 
attitude that wc arc not their equal, but their inferior. 
They tell me they not only believe this—they knew 
it! My answer is, “ More power to you, good 
Allies ! ” 

I had to admire their honesty; but, after all, I 
say I think Americans are good, too ! 

To go farther in this attitude, they are far from 
being rude. As a matter of fact, I would rather be 
thrown into a group of strange Chinese than any other 
people. You find them most hospitable on the whole. 

I met one friend, also recently arrived in Chungking, 
who was upset over the rather haughty way a certain 
Chinese had treated him. The answer was our Chinese 
friend was rightly proud of his people, and demanded 
extreme courtesy. We Westerners are prone to 
think in terms of laundrymen when thinking of our 
friends who have within their country the most 
advanced small factory system, some of the finest 
art treasures, and movements among youth and old 
alike for the constant rejuvenation of their war- 
ravaged people. True, these movements in China 
are often types of regimentation, but, “ given time,” 
they will work it out all right. At least, they know 
what they want and where they are going. 

Inside isolated China were, and are to-day, many 
what might be termed, in the Western world, im¬ 
possible situations. For ins tance, a Communis b Army 
of the North faces the Chinese Republican Army in 
the South. Yet these are only border quarrels. There 
is no civil war. At least, not yet. They don’t 
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think it would be profitable. It tends for a “difficult” 
situation. Then there are internal rows, lack of 
certain essentials for city consumption. Yet the 
Chinese farmer on his rice field is still grinning at 
passers-by and kneeling in his watery garden. 

Reforms, industrial revolutions, threat of civil 
war, and last, but not least, “ that Japanese war,” 
but with it all, China has never faltered, never in 
truth thought of peace. They are not, in fact, 
sentimental about it all as they would like us to 
believe. Actually, they think we want to be senti¬ 
mental about it; therefore, again smiling, they hand 
us China wrapped up in a sob story. 

China is strong, but China is not, in fact, getting 
what was promised her. The Japanese have made 
flying across Burma difficult. While recovery of 
Burma would restore the road, what is most vital is 
that we are able to protect our air supplies and, 
many times over, increase the volume. Most of the 
recent supplies have not gone to the Chinese, but to 
our American Air Force. 

China is a democracy of the people, but not under 
what we might call a democracy, yet a general often 
sits down and argues with a eoolic, who thinks himself 
quite as good as a general. Republican China is 
more fiction than truth. In fact, the generalissimo 
is bossman, not exactly as a dictator, but if, at any 
time, he ceases to be bossman, you may take it that 
China has a new Government. 

Another question that always arises is whether or 
not China will make peace with Japan if, in furtherance 
of the new allied policy to finish off the Nazis first, 
the Chinese feel forgotten and might, therefore, 
submit to peace proposals. While I feel sure there 
will be peace proposals by the Japanese if we cannot 
restore Burma this year, the Chinese will not play 



unless they feel they wouiu oe on the ultimate winning 
side by signing on the dotted line. Further, the 
present Chinese leaders are so identified with the 
Allies that a change of policy would, in my opinion, 
wreck the chances of the present regime continuing. 

When the “ big boys ” in Chungking talk peace, 
they are playing. When asked privately, they smile 
and change the subject. This type of indoor amuse¬ 
ment might also be termed very polite “ squeeze.” 
But money for China is more than just 11 squeeze.” 
It is proof that the Allies haven’t forgotten their 
friends in China. This is important, because it gives 
prestige or u face ” to the present Government. This 
shows ultimate aims, and therefore, even though 
China cannot use much of her money, it does help. 

When the newspapers in England and America 
use a byline from Chungking, you may rest assured 
it comes from what is more affectionately called the 
“ Bughouse.” In fact, the “ Bughouse ” is simply 
the Press hostel, which was set up by the Chinese for 
the Pressmen to live in during their stay in Chungking. 

The “ Bughouse ” is not a romantic place from the 
viewpoint of construction, but since there is only 
one small hotel in Chungking, most of the Press tribe 
live there. These men, in fact, have helped make 
China’s recent history. You may not know them, 
but such names as Colin McDonald, of the London 
Times (to you anonymous) ; Spencer Moosa and his 
wonderful Russian wife, Nina, who spasmodically 
gets on a Russian mad and throws things, only to 
wind up leaning over Spencer’s shoulders and affec¬ 
tionately kissing his bald head. They and many 
others represent not only newspapers, but the West 
to the East. 

Prices in China are outrageous, and expense 
accounts for the Press don’t help much. For instance. 
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gin is £2 10a\ a bottle, whisky is £10, and Lo buy even 
a secondhand suit costs you £35. An aspirin tablet 
is £l 106“, a tablet. A typewriter, if available, 
would easily bring £200. Cameras bring very fancy 
figures—a thousand pounds or more. 

All China comes and goes about the small yard 
and hastily-constructed, crater-like horseshoe-shaped 
buildings, which house censor and Press alike. From 
this unholy abode, all hours of day and night type¬ 
writers are attempting to keep people interested in 
China’s plight. Hence, the name “ Bughouse.” 

One of the great boons to the “ Bughouse Boys,” 
aside from official visits of Western big shots, has 
been the retraining of Chinese troops to the tune of 
modern equipment and methods, and the American 
Volunteer Group. 



CHAPTER IX 


CHUNGKING CABLES 

The American Volunteer Group in China, commonly 
known as the “ Flying Tigers,” was comparable with 
th© Filipino and American flyers who defended 
Bataan. Each established an unforgettable record. 
Each was faced with the same hopeless set-up of being 
completely outnumbered by an enemy. Neither had 
any real hope of getting reinforcements or supplies. 
Courage alone cannot prevail against numbers who 
have equipment and supplies. 

The problem of aid for the defenders of Bataan was 
mainly physical, but for the A.V.G. it was a combina¬ 
tion of several complicated factors. But these diffi¬ 
culties were multiplied during April, when a piece of 
shocking news was whispered in Chungking. 

The A.V.G.s were f;o be disbanded. They had 
been notified that their contracts, most of which were 
due to expire by July, were not to be renewed. The 
policy of the United States Government was appa¬ 
rently offended by the mercenary agreement which 
gave these pilots |600 a month while pilots in the 
American Air Force were only receiving $400. 

Anyone might agree that such mercenary agree¬ 
ments were bad for the morale of the American Army 
air crews who were beginning to arrive in China. 
The withdrawal of the con tracts, however, came at a 
time when every plane in the air was important, 
Many of the A.V.G.s were unwilling to start their 
flying lives over again in the U.S. Air Force. They 
had had a year of war already. They had come out 
East before America was at war. They knew the 
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country, and they knew the Japs and their tricks. 
Who would replace them ? 

Their chief was Colonel Claire Chennault, a hard¬ 
hitting sort of guy, and an expert pursuit tactician. 
The U.S. War Department had confirmed that they 
had shot down 203 Japanese planes against negligible 
losses. They had only had pursuit planes at their 
disposal. I felt some compromise should have been 
reached. It was understandable that such men, who 
had built up such efficiency, were anxious to stick 
together. Without them, China had practically no 
Air Force. The A.V.G. ground crews in Burma 
worked to help any and ail comers—R.A.F., U.S.A.F., 
or their own. Many times they worked all night 
repairing planes with only a handful of men. 

Colonel Chennault was still hopeful thal some 
solution to the problem would be found so that his 
group could at least remain at their posts as one 
complete unit until they were acjequately replaced. 

The A.V.G.s had been organised and paid under an 
arrangement with the Chinese Government through 
the Central Aircraft Manufacturing Company Federal 
Incorporated of the United States in New York, and 
was set up under the China Trade Act of 1922, 

The original arrangements for the “ Flying Tigers ” 
had been made by the Pawley Brothers, Bill and Ed, 
in very close consultation with Colonel Chennault and 
the Chinese aviation authorities, of whom Madame 
Chiang Kai-Shek was one of the foremost personalities. 

One of the star performers of the “ Flying Tigers ” 
was “ Jimmy 55 Howard—a blond-haired, shy 
squadron-leader, who was awarded a honorary banner 
presentation by Madame Chiang Kai-Shek in Chung¬ 
king on April 1.7th. He had succeeded J ack Newkirk, 
who was killed shortly before in action. 

Jimmy was born in China, and lived there for 
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fourteen years. He told me that coming back to 
China, even to fight, was just like coming home. 
Jimmy had first started out in his father’s footsteps 
as a medical student at Pomona College, California, 
but in 1937 he tossed his medical career aside and 
entered the Navy Flying School at Pensecola, Florida. 

Many of the A.V.G.s, like Jimmy Howard, were 
college graduates, with Naval Flying School training, 
and were all handpicked men. 

After their recruitment in the United States, which 
was kept a secret, they journeyed to Burma, travelling 
as missionaries, musicians, salesmen, in fact anything 
but what they actually were—intrepid aviators. It is 
doubtful if any of them realised the history they were 
going to make in the year following their formation. 

Howard was the first to paint the gaping open 
mouth of a shark on his plane. It had been copied 
by all the A.V.G.s. But the Chinese insisted that the 
“ Flying Tigers ” were more typical of China, and 
issued emblems which all the boys wore—a golden 
tiger with green wings, flying through a blue “ V ” 
for Victory. 

The Japs had plenty of respect for Chennault. 
They more, than often stayed out of dog-fights with 
his boys, fearing Chennault’s tricks. By April, when 
I talked to Howard, the boys were claiming an un¬ 
official bag of over 400 Japanese planes down, with 
only 41 of their own planes down—they had lost only 
fifteen pilots. 

No one wanted to see them leave China—least of 
all the Chinese. When Colonel Chennault was raised 
by American Congress to the rank of brigadier-general, 
it was hoped that this indicated that the A.V.G.s 
were going to remain in China. The blow came when 
it was finally realised that this was just a nominal 
recognition of the group’s work. 
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For in July, the American Volunteer Group was 
disbanded. The American Air Force moved in. The 
“ Flying Tigers ” were no more. 

Gone were the cowboys of the air ! I regarded 
them in this light for they always wore the traditional 
six-shooters strapped to each hip in that good old 
Western tradition. 

Actually, one of the most amusing characters I met 
in the whole of the Far East was an R.A.F. enlisted 
man. His story was that he had been sent to Rangoon 
in February to service R.A.F. craft. When he 
arrived in Rangoon the R.A.F. were short of aircraft 
and the A.V.G. were short of ground staff. He and 
five others had gone over to A.V.G. to sendee their 
planes. Throughout Burma they serviced these planes, 
finally retreating with the A.V.G.s into China. At 
the end they had adopted the cowboy technique and 
this particular R.A.F. man had even taken to wearing 
two six-shooters. 

I asked him how he got on for pay and allowances. 
He said he hadn’t had any pay but he felt more than 
compensated for lack of money by his association 
with the “ Cowboys,” who thought nothing of shooting 
down 15 Jap invaders out of 15. He told me, 
“ On some days in Rangoon we had totals like 
billiards scores.” 

I suppose that the final chapter in the history of 
the A.V.G, was written when the U.S. Army awarded 
Chennault the D.S.M. and the British Government 
decorated him with the C.B.E. Few men had done 
more ! 

They were not, however, the only group of foreigners 
lighting in China. About 154 Britishers had formed 
an Australian Commando Force. But it was rumoured 
even then that they might be withdrawn. 

We were not allowed to mention the Commandos 
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until an announcement was made by Australian 
Secretary of State for War Evatt in October. 

They had been transferred from Burma and 
vanished into the Chinese Yunnan Mountains, where 
their presence was kept “ secret.” The “ lost legion ” 
had gone through many difficulties in China—they 
had done their own coolie labour, endured a meagre 
diet of rice and suffered from a lack of comradeship 
with people they could speak to. 

They received little co-operation from the local 
Chinese, mainly because they had no knowledge of 
the dialect. But the Commandos were becoming 
legendary in China as a strange race of fair-haired 
foreign devils. Their operations were watched with 
amazement. The locals were bewildered that British 
Commandos should provide an example of guerrilla 
warfare in areas where for five years Chinese guerrillas 
had operated. 

However, these men were doing a good job. The 
Chinese were grateful. 

It was during the second week in April that I was 
waiting for transportation back to Burma, when I 
learned that a Chinese diplomatic representative was 
going off to Afghanistan. It was obvious he was 
going to face a very difficult job. He would be called 
upon to “ talk up ” the democratic cause in view of 
the report which indicated that the Japanese were 
using Afghanistan as a centre for Japanese Fifth 
Column activities in India and vicinity. 

The key boy to all this intrigue, I was told, was 
Kobayashi Kikuo, the Japanese Minister to Kabul, 
He, in fact, was heading a super secret service whose 
mission was first to obtain military information from 
Russia about the Russians and, secondly, to split off 
the Indian Moslems and Indian Congressites from 
the British. Ironically, he was supposedly trying to 
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get America to interfere on Indian issues. He was 
to start trouble. 

It was in Chungking that I learned that riots were 
being proposed for the following summer. But I 
could not tell the story. 

Kobayashi was preaching in Afghanistan the theme 
song that Japan was to be the protector of Moslems. 
It was similar to the Japanese attempt to alienate 
the affections of the Burmans by putting out pro¬ 
paganda that they were brother Buddhists. 

Kobayashi’s most recent activities included the 
operation of a wireless from Afghanistan to Tokyo, 
in addition to the operation of his secret service net. 
Kobayashi was, I learned, in fact, very efficient. He 
had been known as the outstanding Japanese Fifth 
Columnist in Europe and was for a long time Japanese 
Consul-General in Geneva. He had been a close 
friend of , the ex-Premier, General Hayashi, who was 
leader of the Japanese Moslems and President of the 
Religious League for Asiatic Revival. 

Many of my Chinese friends believed that the 
German plan was that when the Germans broke 
through the Caucasus, hurling the Russians to one 
side as they made for Baluchistan and Afghanistan, 
the Japs would be called on to attack India. They 
would, moreover, at,that time demand internal revolt 
in India ! 

For over ten years, I learned, Japanese attention 
had been focussed on the Moslems, and my friends 
believed that the time was approaching when a harvest 
was at hand. 

I learned that just prior to the outbreak of Pacific 
war, an Afghanistan Trade Commission had received 
1 the warmest welcome in Tokyo. The outcome of the 
meeting had been that Japanese engineers were sent 
to build up the Afghanistan road system. 
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Similarly, thirty-two Burmans had gone to Tokyo 
before the war—an Afghan Trade Commission had 
gone to Tokyo. 

X raised a row with the censor because he would 
not accept my message at the time. The Chinese had 
been told that an American Minister would soon be 
sent to Kabul. This was in April. The new American 
Minister actually arrived in Afghanistan in July. 

Another situation Lhat arose while I was in Chung¬ 
king pointed to the great need for closer co-operation 
between the Allies. It was an official story which 
resulted in the sinking of the first ship of the Royal 
Indian Navy, the Indus. 

It seems that someone in Burma told the Chinese 
authorities that a reconnaissance plane flying over 
Akyab had seen troops landing. They were, of course, 
presumed to be Japs. The story was radioed to 
Chungking. Chungking authorities put the informa¬ 
tion out in communique form. 

X attempted to persuade the authorities there that 
it was impossible for any Japanese to be landing at 
Akyab. X had known of a move which was destined 
to put our troops into Akyab. Certainly they weren’t 
leaving this early. Refugees had walked over the 
Arakan Yoma mountain range on the Bay of Bengal 
side of Burma—they were to be taken to India by 
sea. X was told that probably the situation had 
changed—I had been out of Burma for a week and 
therefore my information could not possibly be correct. 
They had had news officially 1 

What was happening was that British units were 
landing in Akyab and ships of the Royal Indian Navy 
and merchant ships were in the harbour. It must 
have been obvious to the Japanese when they heard 
the communique that they were not landing their 
troops there. The. following afternoon 110 bombei’S 
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raided Akyab. They hit and sunk several ships, 
including the Indus . 

On numerous occasions since the incident of the 
Indus, I have been told by “les militaires” that war 
correspondents often violate security. I point to 
this sinking as evidence for a need for more Allied 
co-operation. It’s not always our fault! 

Possibly the solution would be the setting up of 
some sort of committee which might include Intelli¬ 
gence Staffs of the various armies operating in any 
one theatre, plus an additional representative of the 
press. We often know as much, or more, of what is 
going on. 

Should such committees he formed, and should we 
ever be taken into the official confidence of the Army, 
the result would prqbably be for greater efficiency, 
for less danger to our men and material. 

Another incident which proves the need for co¬ 
operation was another despatch which I sent from 
Chungking. I had cabled London that on April 9th, 
A.V.G. pilots had observed a fresh division moving 
towards the Shan States from Thailand, The message 
evidently caused little or no comment in London or 
New York, and I never heard further from it. 

When I arrived in India some time later, I found 
that the Chief Intelligence Officer of the British Army 
had not learned of the arrival of the 18th Japanese 
Division, which encircled the Chinese in the Shan 
States. We put our stories together. Had there 
been co-operation, this information might have been 
most valuable. 

At the end of the second week in April, I finally got 
a reservation with the China National Airways from 
Chungking to Kunming. From Kunming my passage 
was arranged to Lashio and Calcutta, if desired, by *' 
A.V.G. 
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Lasifio had been like one of America’s boom towns 
of the mid-west in the last century. Crazy prices, 
crazy methods, crazy people. The Chinese war-lords 
and their concubines had filled the only hotel, which 
wouldn’t rate the title of first-rate “out-house” in 
any decent country. 

But Lashio was rapidly changing. It was the third 
week in May. It was the last call for getting out, and 
people who literally frothed white at the mouth lined 
the airport. 

Women, wives and kids would greet you and, 
screaming, would beg rides. Some, less dramatic, 
were equally unnerved and equally scared. 

I met Thompson on the field. He had driven up 
from Mavmyo. 

Well, Waggie—the jig’s up. No more Burma ! 
There’s not a chance of this thing holding together. 
Why not stay in that plane and go on to Calcutta ? ” 

I couldn’t figure for a while, and simply paced the 
field while Thompson tried to persuade me to get out. 
He’d “had” Burma, and time was wastin’. 

Finally, I persuaded Thompson to stay with me 
until 1 could get a fair picture of what had happened, 
and then we’d get out;, even if we had to walk back 
into China. 

A Delhi communique had said : “ Our troops arc 
withdrawing but the situation is in hand.” I 
wondered, “Whose hand ?” 

An Anglo-Indian war correspondent from a Calcutta 
paper was trying to get back to India. I fixed it for 
him to take my seat and we went to find “Dutch” 
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Meyer at the Red Cross bungalow to tell him his 
uninvited guests had arrived and were “ moving in.” 

“Dutch’s” bungalow was tiny, but by far the 
nicest place in town. But “Dutch” was quite used 
to uninvited guests. Mrs. Claire Booth Luce, lady 
correspondent for her husband’s publications, Time 
and Life, had been passing through Lashio while I 
was up in China. She also had invited herself into 
the bungalow. In fact, 1 was told she moved in 
while they were out, and when they came home 
Claire’s undies, or lingerie to you, were neatly hung 
up to dry in the dining-room. The boys had come 
back to have a conference with some Chinese generals 
whose actions had been embarrassing. But it was 
our colonel and “Dutch” who lost “face” that day. 
The generals walked in and saw Claire’s panties and 
laughed like hell 1 

Anyway, life went on. “Dutch” was preparing to 
evacuate. He was moving his Red Cross supplies 
up the road into China. My job was to get the inside 
story, to find out, as they say in the Army, what’s 
cooking. If you are in the R.A.F. .it’s “ What’s the 
gen ?” and if you’re in the American Air Force out 
East it’s “What’s buzzin’, cousin ?” So it goes, but 
when the war is over, I’m sure no one will be able to 
talk to anyone else even in English. 

Darrel Berrigan, United Press War Correspondent, 
and most of our gang were at Yenangyaung. I tried 
to get down to join them, but the Japs were breaking 
through to Lashio up a back road. 

They had allowed the campaign to go too far during 
my absence, worse luck. I had flown to China on Good 
Friday. I had come back the third week in April. 
Here is the story of what had really happened!— 

At the end of March, the Japanese had been astride 
of the Irrawaddy and Sittang Valleys, And when, I 
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left for Chungking they were at the gateway to the 
oilfields at Yenangyaung. In the Irrawaddy Valley, 
General Scolt’s 1st Burma Division and the 17th 
Division made contact with the enemy and held them 
for some clays on the Prome front. The valleys of 
the Irrawaddy and the Sitlang between Prome and 
Toungoo, where the Chinese had been driven Out by 
the Japanese, were separated by some seventy-odd 
miles of jungle. 

There were no roads or communications over the 
area which ran some one hundred and fifty miles 
north to south, and it offered a first-class set-up for 
the practice of infiltration. Unfortunately, the Japs 
had thought of this before we had, and during the 
first week of April they proceeded to move up under 
the cover of the heavy bush. 

To impede this advance some of the A.V.G. boys 
had found out that the way to bomb the .Taps when 
you could not see them was to spread a pattern over 
the area with lots of small bombs. The A.V.G. with 
their Tommyhawks would carry two or three twenty- 
five pounders in the cockpit, fly over the jungle in 
rotation and throw the bombs indiscriminately over 
the landscape. 

The Japanese were using elephant transport, and 
the A.V.G.s had found that by using this method, 
even though they could not see anyone or anything 
on the ground, the elephants, which were being 
used to carry the Japanese equipment, would stam¬ 
pede and generally raise hell. 

The withdrawals up the two valleys were most 
difficult since the enemy was able to get between the 
Chinese and British, and bite off units by encircling 
first the British and then swinging back and trying 
tbe same thing on the Chinese. In attempting to 
stop this during the first part of April, the British had 
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withdrawn back to Allanmyo to the north and the 
Chinese had withdrawn back to Pyinmana. It was 
hoped they might thereby reduce the possibility of 
having men cut off. 

It was near Pyinmana that approximately five 
hundred Burmese dacoits recently held up a supply 
train. They were in the process of looting, when a 
Chinese troop train heading south and seeing the 
trouble, sent two platoons, who dispersed the band 
with light machine-guns. The dead were then lined 
up as a warning to other dacoits. 

General Scott’s 1st Burma Division, which had 
been at Toungoo and was sent across the Pegu 
mountains, had actually arrived on March 21st. He 
had one British battalion, plus his sappers and miners, 
and a Burma rifle battalion. The balance of Scott’s 
strength had been sent back to Mandalay and down 
into the other valley, and arrived some eight days 
later. 

The 17th Division, which was commanded by 
Major-General “ Punch ” Cowan, was then in front 
of Scott’s division, which set up headquarters at 
Allanmyo. 

The 17th Division were flat out and exhausted, 
The heavy losses at the Sittang and the move back 
to Frame were killing, Scott’s 1st Burma Division 
was slipped in front of the 17th Division to hold the 
enemy at bay. 

Scott then realised that the Japanese were attempt¬ 
ing to go up the other side of the river and then 
would probably attempt to cross it in oi’der to cut 
him off from behind. He dispatched one brigade 
to the far side of the Irrawaddy river to keep the 
Japanese from advancing farther north. 

The 17th Division had previously placed several 
companies of their Commandos on the other side of 
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the river, but they had taken a nasty beating and had 
been pushed bade some twenty-odd miles. 

Brigadier John Bourke was in command of the 
brigade Scott sent. And after holding the Japanese 
for some days, he had to retreat into India without 
rations, without transport, and was chased all the 
way by units of the Burma Independence Army. 

Despite all this, Bourke showed up at the Indian 
frontier Tamu about the same-time as the Army did, 
with a very few casualties. 

On April 5th, General Scott and the balance of the 
17th Division withdrew from Allanmyo north-east to 
Taungdwingyi. The 1st Burma Division then went 
out and held the road from Taungdwingyi to Mig- 
yaungye along the east bank of the Irrawaddy river. 
The corps commander, General Slim, ordered General 
Scott to do a striking force attack and a brigade from 
the 17th Division was transferred to General Scott’s 
command. The commanding officer of the brigade 
was Brigadier Ronnie Cameron. 

One message sent on April 12th quoted Cameron : 
“■ Am being attacked, holding on with difficulty.” 
Scott replied : “ Well done, hang on.—Scott.” 

The brigade on that day cleaned up about four 
hundred Japs. A radio report received from the 
Tanks announced, “ Shooting Japs like rabbits.” The 
Garhwalis were in the fight, hanging on to sides of the 
tanks which were serving as infantry transport. 

General Scott, however, was forced to withdraw 
since the Japanese had got around his flank by moving 
up along the Irrawaddy river in bullock-carts, dressed 
as Burmese peasants. 

On April 13t.h the British were pushed back by the 
costumed Japanese who had come up the river the 
day before and attacked. The 1st Burma Division 
withdrew to a new position just forward of Magwe 
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by noon on the 13th. It was here that the line held 
for a week at the Yinchaung river, which ran east 
from the Irrawaddy river. The 17th Division still 
held Taungdwingyi. 

Alexander then planned the famous coup that 
failed. The 1st Burma Division was to stand fast at 
Yenangyaung, engaging the enemy by a counter¬ 
attack which would divert their attention away from 
the 17th Division on their right flank. 

Then a Chinese division was to relieve the 17th 
Division at Taungdwingyi south and east of 
Yenangyaung so they could strike at the back of the 
Japanese, who would be sucked north into the trap 
by the 1st Burma Division. 

Alexander’s strategy failed because the Chinese 
were held up two days on account of rioting by 
Burmese agitators in the Pegu-Sittang valley. The 
Burma Division, in the meantime, thoroughly ex¬ 
hausted, were being hammered to pieces at 
Yenangyaung. 

On April 14th a counter-offensive was planned by 
the 1st Burma Division to relieve the King’s Own 
Yorkshire Light Infantry at Thayagon. The demon¬ 
stration was ordered for April 15th, but orders were 
never received by the K.O.Y.L.I. The orders were 
sent by an officer who had got hold of a horse. He 
had ridden towards the K.O.Y.L.I.’s position, but the 
horse fell in a ditch and the officer broke his collarbone. 
Some ten hours later the officer crawled in. It was 
then decided to withdraw late on the night of the 15 th. 
However, General Slim’s Burma Corps •were advised 
to hold on so that the Chinese troops could hinder 
the Japanese from behind. There was no water 
available anywhere for either animals or men from 
Yinchaung to the Pinchaung, which was on the north 
side of Yenangyaung some fifty miles away. ' 
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The Japanese attacked on April 16 th at the 
Yinchaung, and the K.O.Y.L.I. were sent back to 
stop the break-through, assisted by an armoured 
brigade. On the 16th at 09.80 hours the brigades 
withdrew to the Yenangyaung road. 

During the period from April 11th to 15th, Magwe 
had been bombed by the Japanese. Taungdwingyi 
had also been bombed, and a personal attack had been 
made against General Scott’s headquarters at 
Yinchaung, causing the death of two officers. By 
this time the water supply was running short. 

At 12.00 hours on April 16th, demolitions were set 
at Magwe by Magforce, who were volunteers gathered 
together as rearguard for the Magwe demolitions. 
Motor transport and all equipment had been sent olf 
to the area behind the Pin Charing river. 

The armoured brigade, less one Royal Tank Corps, 
were ordered back to Pin Chaung. The Royal Tanks 
with the Magforcc met a road block on April 17th 
north of Pin Chaung. Scott’s headquarters were re¬ 
opened at Kadaungchaung, where they were bombed 
on the 17th and strafed twice. 

The 1st Burma Division withdrew to Yenangyaung, 
where the battle for Yenangyaung began on the 17th, 
lasting through to the 19th. 

At 20,00 hours on April Kith, General Scott issued 
orders to march to Yenangyaung at 02.00 hours on 
the 17th. A report was received of a road block 
north of the Pin Chaung. But nevertheless, at daylight 
on the 17th, the advance division headquarters 
moved through to Yenangyaung, opening up the road 
block. 

Central Burma was lost! The 1st Burma Division 
withdrew to Popa and crossed the small river at 
Sameikkon, The new divisional headquarters were 
at Ma-u. 
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Scott then ordered one brigade to put across the 
river—under the command of Brigadier Curtis. 
Another brigade was sent overland to Monywa, less 
certain units which were sent up the river. 

General Scott arrived at. Monywa with two com¬ 
panies of sappers and miners, while the Japanese 
came up the far side of the Irrawaddy and up the 
Chindwin river. The main portion of Scott’s division 
was still south of Monywa on May 1st, where they 
first fought in the woods, then on the road and railway 
tracks, trying to retake the town and railroad station. 

In an airraid during this period Captain “ Punch ” 
Lawrence, General Scott’s aide-de-camp, was killed. 

On May 2nd, Scott marched his troops towards 
Monywa, moving some by rail to reinforce the brigade 
who had been ordered to attack Monywa from the 
south at 10.00 hours on May 1st. 

Another brigade had moved up on Monywa along 
the railway from, the south under the command of 
Brigadier Barlow. 

Other brigades were ordered to strike at Monywa 
from behind on May 2nd. Brigadier Curtis, with a 
squad of tanks and some mountain artillery, advanced 
to the railway, where they made contact at 09.40 
hours. One brigade attacked from the south-east; 
a second from the east and the third from the south ; 
and it was here that it was hoped to bottle up several 
thousand Japanese troops. The brigadiers in charge 
of the three brigades were sharpening their axes for 
the kill. 

At 11.00 hours, Brigadier Curtis received radioed 
orders from the Army Commander to withdraw across 
country to Alon on the Chindwin. The order was 
passed on to General Scott, who received it at 16.00 
hours, The information in both instances was given 
by an officer of the Tanks, 
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What actually happened was that the Japanese 
radioed a message giving the tanks the order to the 
unit commanders to withdraw. This message was 
relayed by officers as having been received from the 
Army Commander. 

At 7 p.m. on May 2nd, General Scott retired across 
country with two brigades. They arrived at Alon on 
May 3rd, where they were ordered farther back to 
meet the 17th Division at Ye-u on May 5th. 

On May 5th at Ye-u they received orders, this time 
genuine, to clear out of Kalewa. 

The rearguard brigade of the 17th Division had 
their last encounter with the Japanese at Shwegyin, 
where the army was crossing the Chindwin to Kalewa 
at the foot of the road to India. The Japanese had 
come up the river in their landing-craft, landed some 
miles below Shwegyin, and infiltrated overnight; 
almost the whole of their force was wiped out. 

But one fact remains. To withdraw from Burma 
thus, saved the remnants of the British Army from 
certain and complete annihilation at the hands of 
other Japanese forces which were preparing to attack 
the retreating army from north Burma. They had 
broken through on the other side of Burma, and 
circled around to Alexander’s north flank. Their 
attack would have taken our troops completely by 
surprise. 

It was on May 7th that I met my friends at the 
bottom of the Kalewa road to India. 



CHAPTER XJ 


THE BATTLE OF YENANGYAUNG 

By Dap reel Berrigan 

(United Press of America War Correspondent) 

For three days and three nights a division of Imperial 
troops has been surrounded by a large force of Japa¬ 
nese and traitor Burmese in the waterless and treeless 
hills of Yenangyaung (Smelly Water Creek). 

With the scantiest supplies of food and almost no 
water, British and Indian troops fought those weary 
three days and three nights until Chinese troops, 
following behind British tanks, broke through and 
relieved them. 

I was with the Imperial troops in that circle of 
thirst, hunger and steel, and watched exhausted men 
fight the battle of the oilfields from its thirsty begin¬ 
ning until its thirsty end. 

Ten miles south of Yenangyaung on the afternoon 
of April 16th, I met the Imperial Army withdrawing 
across the arid hills from Magwe, 25 miles away. 
Men, mules and horses were strung out across the 
dusty hills under a white blazing sun. They were 
collapsing, dog-tired, in the sand for a brief rest, 
then heaving themselves to their feet and again 
marching forward. Bearded, dust-caked men, with 
the sweat-salt dried white across their shirts, their 
water bags clacking dry against their hips, fell into 
position as the sun sank behind the smoke from the 
burning city of Yenangyaung. As they made camp, 
the low, brush-covered hills were soon dotted with 
small fires and “ billies ” full of bubbling hot tea, so 
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necessary to the British soldier. Willi darkness, 
order in disorder was found wherever the troops 
bedded down for the night. 

Tanks roared east into Ycnangyaung on to the flat 
sandy waste across the Pin Chaung. Runaway mules 
ran through the camp with tired Indian drivers 
following in a lumbering chase. Trucks jammed the 
narrow roads with cursing drivers, while officers 
sweated in unravelling the snarl. Dust rose in 
clouds, blinding the choking men who were swarming 
about the trucks bringing water from a close-by 
swimming pool. 

These were the men who fought the Battles of the 
Rivers ; who fought their way across Si t tang ; broke 
out of Pegu and cracked the Hlegu road block; 
crashed through the Shwedaung block, and fought 
their way up the Irrawaddy to Magwe. They were 
part of a proud army whose numbers had been badly 
diminished by almost unceasing resistance against the 
Japanese for the past three months. They were the 
Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers from Northern Ireland, 
the Gameronians from Scotland, the West Yorks, 
the King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry (better 
known as the Koylies), the Gloucesters from England, 
Punjabis, Jats, Sikhs, Rajputs, Garhwalis and 
Gurkhas from India, Kachins and Chins from Northern 
Burma. 

In a sandy nullah under the only clump of trees 
for miles around I found an English brigade com" 
mander sitting on the ground with his feet dangling 
over a slit trench, a blanket thrown over a mound of 
earth on the opposite side to form a table. A tall, 
gaunt, dark-haired brigadier walked with his troops 
across the “ bloody sand ” from Magwe after fighting 
the Japanese attack from early that morning until 
late in the evening, when he was relieved by tanks. 
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His brigade—Koylies, Rajputs, Karens and Chins— 
were bombed and strafed during the twenty-mile hike 
through the desert hills, where cover was scarce' and 
water non-existent. Motor transport, which withdrew 
from Magwe by road, was caught in a wide river ten 
miles north of Magwe. Bogged a foot deep in a 
quicksand, they were mercilessly bombed by Japanese 
aircraft, forcing the men to scramble over the sandy 
bed of a stream and burrow deep into the sand to 
escape. Anti-aircraft guns, which were set up in the 
hills overlooking the cliaung, must have wrecked the 
aim of the Japs, for casualties in men and materials 
were of the smallest during these raids , and most of 
the transport crossed safely. Anti-aircraft guns shot 
down at least one and probably three Jap planes. 
Offering us slightly wliiskyed water, the brigadier 
wearily said, “ I hope we have walked far enough from 
the Japs to-day to get a good night’s rest. The troops 
haven’t had one for weeks.” 

A divisional commander from the north greeted us 
from his seat on a blanket: “ My troops were wonder¬ 
ful to-day. Give them a rest and we will drive the 
Japs back. Things are pretty sticky, but the other 
fellow has had a knock.” 

I returned to Yenangyaung just before midnight. 
Barely had I time to climb a hill overlooking the 
town before an ear-splitting blast shook the earth. 
A flash of bright light lit up the sky for a brief 
moment, then faded out in a cloud of smoke. The 
Yenangyaung power plant had just been blown into 
the past, completing the demolition of the town 
started a month ago. As we came down the hill, a 
ball of orange flame shot up from the Burma Oil 
Company’s power plant, and the remainder of the 
building burst into flames. 

We found a little Englishman, whose task of 
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destroying Yenangyaung was nearly finished, standing 
in white overalls beside the fire examining his work. 
He invited us to accompany him on a, final demolition 
job, the destruction of the ice plant. The icehouse 
still stands, unless subsequent fires caught up with it. 

Entering the business district, where the road 
suddenly dips into a deep canyon, soldiers signalled us 
to halt, and told us the Japs had slipped across the 
road between us and the ice plant and had blocked 
the road. A few miles north of Yenangyaung there 
was a wide chaung (river), through the centre of 
which runs a two-foot deep stream. Somewhere on 
the Yenangyaung side of that chaung a party of Japs 
set up their machine-guns and were picking off 
anyone attempting to pass through. On the other 
side of Pin Chaung a second party of Japs blocked the 
road. At least for the night we were trapped by the 
Japanese fire. 

The Yenangyaung garrison commander set double 
guards and notified the divisional commander ten 
miles south, who decided to wait until the morning 
to clarify the situation. We went with the demolition 
expert to the back of a huge mansion perched high 
on the bank of the Irrawaddy river, next to the house 
where the commander was living. The floors of the 
building were covered with sleeping men. At two 
in the morning I collapsed hungry into an armchair 
on the porch overlooking the Irrawaddy. 

The clump and scuffle of heavy British Army 
boots woke me as the Gloueesters formed up in the 
yard outside and marched off like shadows in the 
smoky dawn to make a first attempt to crack the 
Japanese road block. 

With the rest of our party I drove to a point along 
the road where we had halted the previous night. 
I found a brigade commander giving last-minute 
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instructions to a second party of slouch-hatted 
Gloucester before sending them off to join the fight 
to clear the road block. 

Already the sound of mortars, machine-guns and 
rifles could be heard from the north. With the 
brigadier and his staff we drove a mile up the road 
to see what was happening. At the edge of a burned 
town the thumping crash of mortar bombs and the 
splutter of machine-guns a few r hundred yards ahead, 
behind some bare hills, indicated action was taking 
place on both sides of the road in front of us. Rifles 
opened up with a whip-crack echoing across the hills. 
We returned to our former position none the wiser, 
meeting some Sikh cavalry, grim, bearded men 
sitting astride lean, long-legged horses, with rifles 
across their knees like Mexican badmen, riding forward 
to assist the infantry. We drove off in the fifth 
member of my party—my American jeep—which had 
taken me over more than six thousand miles of 
rough Burmese terrain since the fall of Rangoon. 
Less than half-an-hour after we had left the inter¬ 
section, the Japs slipped suddenly across the hills to 
the east of the town and crept up one of the innumer¬ 
able roads traversing the oilfields and struck across 
the road just where we previously had been standing. 
Japanese mortars volleyed bombs into the com¬ 
mander’s house, as well as the'one in which I had 
stayed the night. A small force of Gloucester® cut 
off from the rear managed to withdraw down a steep 
forty-foot bank of the Irrawaddy river and escape 
back to headquarters south of Yenangyaung, 

We found the divisional commander, bearded, tired, 
but with his blue eyes still alive, sitting on a bench 
under the locust trees bordering a stud5farm two 
miles to the south of Yenangyaung, where the road 
from the town turns towards Magwe. For the next 
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couple of hours Japanese planes circled continuously 
overhead, observing the movements of the Imperial 
troops. Our radio told us that tanks were engaging' a 
large force of Japs on the north side of the charing and 
were attempting to break the road block on that side. 

The general answered back by radio : “ Every 
likelihood of the division being surrounded in 
Yeimngyaung.” He called for Chinese help from the 
north. Fighting broke out on the south, where we 
could hear mortars, artillery and machine-guns 
sporadically firing from that direction. We were 
notified that the Japs in Yenangyaung were already 
within two miles of headquarters. The general hastily 
ordered his staff to move back, and he set up his 
headquarters under the shade of some sparse trees 
beside the road on the desolate hills eight miles from 
the town. There he called his brigade commanders 
into conference, which lasted for two hours. Heat, 
combined with the lack of shade and no water, made 
the afternoon practically unbearable. The fact we 
had missed, four meals added to the discomfort of 
our hillside position. Enemy bombers overhead twice 
bombed the transport stretching out three miles along 
the road, completely exposed to their attack. Jap 
fighters on reconnaissance flew in threes, circling 
impudently low, but losing their braggadocio when 
aclc-ack batteries manned by Sikhs, Punjabis,Mussal- 
mans and Jats boxed them in bursting shells and sent 
them dodging out of range. At the sight of the Jap 
aircraft we stumbled up the steep, dusty hillside 
down into jagged gulches, seeking whatever cover 
the erosion and the sage-brush could offer. I learned 
that afternoon, during dashes up and down the hills 
under the blazing sun, which was increasing my 
thirst, to curse the roar of the aeroplane motors as 
much as did the troops who scrambled up the hillside 
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with me and hugged the dusty earth when the crump 
of exploding bombs echoed across the desert waste. 

Ail the day long the general sat under the tree, 
infrequently taking shelter from the planes. In the 
late afternoon he ordered withdrawal of his troops 
to a narrow box-like canyon opening on the Irrawaddy, 
where, although the position was vulnerable to attack, 
his men could have water, which was absolutely 
necessary to carry them through. 

Standing beside the road with the general, I 
watched the exhausted warriors return from the day’s 
battle. Two weary Inniskillings, their fatigue- 
hardened faces covered with dust, shirts wet, their 
canvas waterbags rattling like dry gourds, passed 
headquarters. The general called them to him and 
gave them a drink of water from his thermos. An 
Indian soldier, driving a two-wheeled cart pulled 
by a mule wearing a leafy camouflage, answered my 
query, “ How are you doing ? ” shrugging as he 
replied in Hindustani, “ What can I do about it ? ” 
Then he drove on. A tired Burman trooper limped 
along in stockinged feet, having thrown away his 
army shoes. Troops, mules, horses and carts poured 
into and filled the tiny grove of fruit trees in Box 
Canyon. Three miles down the river from Yenang- 
yaung, which still sent up clouds of smoke, a mask 
of dust rose from the milling army preparing to settle 
down for the night. Men threw off their packs and 
choked themselves with water, let it run down their 
shirt fronts, washing luxuriously, laughing and joking 
now that they were relieved from their thirst. 

By the dim light of dawn on April 18th, the troops 
quietly formed up under the trees like shadows and 
moved out of the canyon on to a rise south of Yenang- 
yaung. All night long the guns had been silent, and 
only the screaming bray of mules disturbed the night, 
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By the time the sun rose red through the eastern haze, 
the Cameramans and Garhwalis had moved into 
Yenangyaung in an attempt to dislodge the Japs from 
the road junction at the north end of the town. 
Already the ripping sound of machine-guns could be 
heard coming from that direction. Other troops 
formed dust-greyed khaki lines and marched eastward 
to put in another attack. Tanks roared eastward to 
give support to the attack, their captains grinning 
from the turret mouths. Cavalry, pack columns and 
mule-borne mountain batteries filed up through the 
dust clouds. Motor transport rumbled into line 
searching out cover under which to hide from the 
planes until the way was opened for their escape. In 
front of us three huge fires still burned in Yenang¬ 
yaung ; a strong west wind laid a smoke screen over 
the city. Behind us a single column of smoke from a 
burning oil storage tank bent eastward under the wind. 
The rapid pop-gun sound of Jap machine-guns echoed 
over the hills, interspersed with the frequent crump 
of mortars. The fight was on. 

There were three possible routes through Yenang¬ 
yaung, all of which met the small ’'Tillage of Twingon, 
a mile to the north of Pin Chaung. The first and 
second routes met a junction at the southern end of 
the town, where the Cameronians and Garhwalis were 
trying to drive out the Japs. 

The third route, an unpaved road, wound over the 
steep barren hills five miles east of the town and 
passed through the edge of the oilfields, where it 
swung west into Twingon. The general planned that 
one brigade should clear the Japs from the junction 
north of the town, permitting motor transport to pass 
through the edge of the oilfields, while the main 
attack was sent along the eastern road to clear 
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Twingon. Another brigade covered our rear on the 
hot, dry hills to the south. 

We went with headquarters back to the stud farm 
outside Yenangyaung, where the general sat on a 
bench underneath the locust trees, or paced up and 
down with officers, directing the battle. From the 
hill-top behind the stud farm I was able to sit 
concealed from the air as well as from the snipers 
across the hills, who were in a slit trench under some 
locust trees. 

Across a deep gulch a mountain battery strung out, 
going into a position somewhere to the east of 
Yenangyaung, whose, smoking ruins were visible less 
than half a mile away. Tall, bearded Sikhs, khakx- 
turbaned Jats and Punjabi Mussalmans irritably 
pulled mules under the trees bordering the stud farm ; 
those out on the yellow, treeless hills stood still while 
bombers roared overhead, then moved as the planes 
moved southward after some other objective. All 
morning the Jap planes circled overhead, kept at a 
respectful distance by the ack-ack guns. 

By 10 a.m, a force of Scotsmen and Indians were 
attacking in the smoky fog of Yenangyaung and had 
driven the Japs from the junction, but were unable 
to dislodge them from the road block on the main 
road through the town. Meanwhile, on the eastern 
diversion a thin line of Punjabis, Garhwalis and Irish¬ 
men of the Inniskillings stumbled up over the ten 
miles of waterless and treeless hills under the constant 
fire of snipers and machine-gunners hidden on the 
top of oil derricks. 

By midnight they had reached their first objective, 
Hill 510, which dominated our right. Then, with 
mouths dry, the fierce sun evaporating the moisture 
from their bodies, dust choking them, men adjusted 
their bayonets while they staggered down the kill 
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and up another hill, falling on their faces as Jap 
machine-guns revealed themselves by the ldcked-up 
dust in front and behind them. Slipping through the 
eroded gashes on the hill-sides, patrols crept forward 
on their hands and knees and cleaned up the machine- 
gun posts. A line of dusty Indian troops with their 
Irish companions again stood up and stumbled for¬ 
ward, until machine-guns again compelled them to 
take cover. Patrols went out to clear the machine-gun 
posts up. 

Towards noon these men, exhausted and thirsty, 
reached the edge of the village of Twingon. The 
little cottages were alive with machine-gun nests, 
which the Indian mountain batteries had been 
pounding all morning as supporting troops moved 
forward. An Inniskilling major, describing the attack 
to me later on, said : “ Our men were worn out, but 
they had guts. They crouched low with bayonets 
fixed and charged forward like the Guards on a parade 
ground—or, at least, they thought they did. The 
plain fact is they were so worn out that they stumbled 
forward like drunken men hardly able to hold their 
rifles. But they gave them hell—Irishmen and 
Indians—they gave them hell and drove the bastards 
out of Twingon.’ 9 

Meanwhile, tanks rumbled over the diversion behind 
the Irish and Indian troops and lumbered off across 
the hills into Yenangyaung in an attempt to break up 
a pocket of Jap resistance from the rear. Working 
among the houses, the tanks were at a disadvantage 
and were unable to clear the Japs out, as they 
were being sniped at through the open turrets 
from sniping-posts among the roof tops. Molotov 
cocktails were tossed from the windows. From the 
other side of the chaung our radio reported that the 
Chinese had reached Pin Chafing and were waiting 
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there for us to break through, as they did not want to 
be fired on by the Imperial troops, who were not 
conversant with the Chinese uniforms. The Japs 
had already been using the presence of the Chinese 
as a ruse, posing as Chinese and inviting the Imperials 
to fraternise with them, then shooting them down. 

We ate our first meal that day—two Army biscuits, 
with a thin smear of sardines—washed down with 
some of our precious water. Early in the afternoon 
the general abandoned the plan to move the transport 
through the town, and ordered the trucks and mules 
to proceed eastward Lo the diversion. The Australian 
chief of staff, whom the general familiarly addressed 
as “ Windy,” asked us non-combatants to direct the 
traffic at the intersection where the diversion struck 
off to the dry hills to the north. 

We held up bullock carts and urged the trucks 
through. Mules were sent off across the hills, while 
reconnaissance planes were as ever present as our 
thirst, and hovered overhead ominously, every now 
and again swooping, but strangely enough not 
dropping anything. We understood the road block 
had been broken, and I was in good spirits when later 
I climbed into my jeep and started off behind a convoy, 
passing trucks which had stuck and were abandoned 
on the side of the road. I was held up frequently 
when some motor failed at a narrow point of the road 
or a truck found it necessary to unload and jettison 
part of its cargo in order to climb the steep sandy 
hills. The blinding dust caked our throats, and the 
sight of a truck jettisoning water from across a gully 
only a hundred yards away was heart-breaking. The 
heat of the sun burned through my clothing and 
scorched my neck and cheeks, so that the sweat made 
them smart all the more. 

Op the saddle-top of Hill 510 we halted, Behintl. 
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us three miles of trucks wound around, in and out of 
the hills, forming a perfect target for the bombers 
and fighters, but no bombers or fighters came. After 
the first reconnaissance planes we did not see an 
enemy plane all day long. The Inniskillings sent 
word back that the road was still blocked, but hoped 
to clear it up before nightfall. The general radioed 
his headquarters asking the Chinese to advance across 
the chaung to relieve his troops. Standing beside the 
radio truck I heard the general say : “ We are 
surrounded. My troops are tired and without water. 
Water is our chief problem. We will not advance 
beyond Twingon. I am warning all troops not to 
shoot at the Chinese.” 

Suddenly, without warning, shells began to burst 
on our hill-top, sending clouds of dust into the air. 
We ran into the gullies, with the mortar shells 
following us, the Japs changing the sites of their guns 
after each burst, apparently trying to follow the road. 
Off across the hills, where the mortar fire was coming 
from, the Inniskillings wearily crawled up the slope 
a.nd silenced the guns. The mountain batteries to 
the north continued to pour shells into the Jap 
positions around Twingon. Behind us the Japs were 
landing more troops from two barges and a gunboat. 
The firing on our right front and from behind was 
enough to tell us we were trapped inside a ring of 
Japs, Whether we eoulcl get out depended on the 
Strength the Japs could bring and the ability of our 
men to stand up under the heat, thirst and hunger 
which they were enduring. 

The chief of staff, his face lined with fatigue, found 
us alongside the road and said part of the transport 
was preparing to make a dash through the road block 
behind the tanks. Smiling wanly, an Australian who 
had given us letters for his wife, said : “ You non- 
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combatants want to try and get through. Have to 
get these letters out, you know.” 

We ran back my jeep and started the precarious 
journey past a stalled convoy, squeezing by trucks at a 
dangerous angle, eating the dust that the huge 
American tanks were kicking up ahead. Two miles 
from Pin C'haung we again halted. Less than a 
hundred yards ahead, across the ravine, mortars 
started blasting the road. The leading tank was 
halted there under fire. The tank commander’s head 
popped up through the turret, binoculars to his eyes 
as he began to search for the mortar, and radioed its 
position to the artillery, who tried to blast it out. 
Machine-guns sputtered around us, snipers sent bullets 
whistling eerily over us. An Inniskilling staggered 
towards us supporting a wounded pal. My companion 
drove the jeep forward while J helped the wounded 
man into the seat and held him on while we drove 
back to the dressing-station. This Irish soldier, his 
bearded face agonised by heat and fatigue, said with 
pride : “ The Inniskillings shoved them back with the 
bayonets. We gave them everything and took their 
mortars. I would be all right if I had some cigarettes 
and a drink of water.” 

Night came quickly, as it does in Burma, and left 
us sitting two .railed from our goal with the road still 
unopened. An observation tank came rumbling back 
across the ravine with waste burning on the fenders. 
One of the crew nonchalantly stepped out of the 
turret and kicked the fire off the tank, climbed in 
and rode on. 

The rest of the tanks, which had been trying all 
day long to break the road block, thundered back to 
where we sat and formed themselves into line across 
the ridge overlooking Twingon, 

I drove back along the jammed road to a point 
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where a water pipe crossing the ravine had been 
opened and the water was draining out. British and 
Indian troops with mules were gathered beside the 
stream of water filling canvas bags, canteens and 
water bottles. It wasn’t long before the pipe ran 
dry. In the destruction of Yenangyaung the British 
hadn’t forgotten the water tanks perched on the high 
hills among the oilfields. The only water available 
in these hills was what was left in the sag of pipes 
crossing the various ravines and the little still standing 
in the bottom of the dynamited tanks. From this 
supply our army had watered. 

With nightfall, Twingon was ablaze, set on fire 
either by the Japs or by our artillery, which kept a 
constant fire pouring into the village. The blazing 
village silhouetted men walking across the hills under 
the black steel derricks. It was evident we were 
not going’to get out that night, so we made our beds 
behind a steel wall of tanks, whose huge bulk against 
the orange flames of burning Twingon made them 
appear like monster guardians from another world. 

Early in the afternoon we had picked up a young 
Gloucester private who had given us coffee and sherry 
the previous night. The truck which he was driving 
had petered out. This jolly young soldier proved a 
God-send. Not only did he give us a sense of security 
by perching on top of the bedding beside me in the 
jeep, with a grenade and rifle handy for any emer¬ 
gency, but when night fell he produced tea, powdered 
milk and sugar, and climbed into a narrow ravine and 
brewed us a billy full of tea. 

We drove towards Twingon with a mess truck and 
an ambulance behind us, the wounded being carried 
to the side of the road to be picked up later—dark 
shadows hardly visible in the moonless night. Just 
outside Twingon, on the hill-top, we halted beside 
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a water truck, around which men were filling their 
dry canteens after an all-day battle almost without 
water. A group of young Inniskilling officers came 
to report casualties from their units ; the losses of 
this Irish battalion were heavy. 

An Inniskilling major, accompanied by two other 
officers and myself, walked forward to inspect the 
outposts. We passed groups of men resting beside 
the road, dark shadows from which a voice quietly 
said : “ A Company, sir ! ” “B Company, sir 1 ” 
There were other lumps of black shadow which were 
silent Irish, Indian, Japanese dead lying in heaps off 
the road. We passed through the silent night under 
the black skeleton oil derricks beyond the last boun¬ 
dary of the perimeter, which the Inniskillings and 
Punjabis were holding. On our right Twingon 
burned ; far ahead could be seen the dark outline of 
Pin Chaung, with stars of fire burning along its edge. 
We hoped those fires were Chinese camp fires, and 
felt, if so, our chances were not so bad. 

The Inniskilling major had me worried when he 
continued to walk for more than a hundred yards 
past the last listening-post, but he was not satisfied 
that his men, despite heavy losses during the day’s 
battle, were holding a wide enough perimeter. We 
did not meet anything in that black forest of oil 
derricks—-nothing but dead and silence. But an 
eerie feeling that the Japs might be anywhere ready 
to ambush us sent a chill up my spine. Returning, 
we stooped under a pile of pipes beside a derrick, 
where, the major struck a match. For a fleeting 
moment it flickered over the bodies of two Inniskilling 
officers. The tired voice of the major came from the 
darkness as the match died away; “ These officers 
must be buried according to regimental custom 
to-night.” Next morning I again met the major. 
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This time he was lying on the floor of a truck 
surrounded by a solemn group of men who called me 
over and said : “ The C.O. has been hit bad.” I 
walked to the truck where the major was lying with 
a big gash in his side and another wound in his thigh. 
I said : “ Hello, Major ! ” The wounded officer 
reached for my hand and murmured : “ Hello, Yank ! 
Tell them in Ireland we tried hard, will you ? ” The 
truck drove off, leaving me standing in a cloud of 
dust. 

The Japs descended on us at half-past six the 
following morning. Screaming and yowling at the 
top of their lungs, they poured down the barren hill¬ 
side in the shadowy morning light and attacked our 
perimeter from the south. My companion sat up in 
his blanket and growled : “ ’Ere they come, the bloody 
devils ! ” We scrambled into a ravine as bullets 
whistled and whined overhead and the roar of battle 
speedily rose to a crescendo. Our artillery was blasting 
the little brown dwarfs, our machine-guns decimated 
them with streams of fire, and our riflemen picked 
them off calmly, joyously glad to see them out in the 
open. 

The battlefield was a bedlam with the shouts and 
howls of the braying mules. It did not last long. 
The men who had fought a waterless, foodless battle 
for the last three days stuck to their positions dotted 
along the hillside, which was soon strewn with 
Japanese dead as well as numerous traitor Buraians. 

Our lines held, despite the heat, thirst and shouts 
and howls of the braying mules. It died down to a 
sporadic firing of machine-guns and rifles, the heavy 
drumming of mountain batteries sending death 
addressed to the enemy as they howled across the 
desert hills. Our tanks roared into action as they 
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thundered down towards Twingon to support the 
Inniskillings and Punjabis aheach f vr ■ 

The West Yorks, who had been defending our rear 
with the Koylies, moved across ilie hills with patrols 
to clean up the snipers perched in the derricks, who 
kept bullets whistling down into our camp. Three 
“ receo.” planes circled overhead—perhaps they 
intended to bomb us. Whatever their intentions, 
they did not carry them out, for a British ack-ack 
commander, his face shining as red as a barn clooi', 
directed his Indian gunners to fire. The first barrage 
boxed one plane, which broke formation and dived. 
Men lying under cover shouted, “ Got him! Got him ! ” 
In their excitement the men fired at the plane with 
rifles and machine-guns, yelling and cheering at the 
top of their lungs. The ack-ack continued to pump 
shells into the dodging plane, but the pilot managed 
to pull out and escape, sputtering westward, amid 
the curses of our men. 

Shortly after the planes had disappeared, mortar 
bombs came whirling over us with a noise like bottles 
being thrown through the air. With every warning 
“ whussh-whussh ” we hugged the hillside and awaited 
the burst. At 9 o’clock we climbed into the jeep and 
started off behind the tanks, who thought they could 
make their way through the road block. 

The entire convoy lined up behind us with ambu¬ 
lances carrying wounded men who had lain for more 
than forty-eight hours. We moved only fifty feet. 
As the leading tank topped the rise ahead, a mortar 
bomb narrowly missed its tail. The second tank 
passed as a bomb from over the hills landed in the 
ravine. The third tank took a direct hit and remained 
on top of the hill, undamaged, except for a small fire 
on its front. 

Although exposed in such a position, the tank 
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watched for the mortar positions and directed the 
troops and artillery towards it. An hour later, the 
Cameronians walked up the hill two hundred yards 
ahead to clean up the Jap machine-gun nests. Stand¬ 
ing up, the Scotsmen spread across the yellow face 
of the hill and stumbled upwards towards the red 
water tank exposed on its top, where the Japs had 
dug themselves in. Steadily the line moved forward. 
I watched, expecting to see some of them fall. None 
did. Machine-guns chattered, then the whoosh of 
mortar shells lobed over the hill along the line of 
advancing men. They fell flat before the bomb 
exploded. When the dust had cleared the men were 
already moving forward again, until, finally, and 
apparently without loss, they reached their objective 
and took the water tank. Mortars continued to 
throw up dust behind them, but soon even thaL 
stopped. The tanks came back carrying wounded on 
their steel sides and reported that three Jap field 
guns were covering the road, blocking our progress. 
Still exhausted, the Irish, English, Scots and Indians 
fought on. Without water, food, or even cigarettes 
the men continued the battle across the sun-drenched 
hills, their numbers cut almost in half by three 
months 5 fighting from Moulmein to here. The 
wounded straggled back limping alongside the tanks 
or sagging on the weary shoulders of their comrades. 

A captain, apparently without nerves, walked un¬ 
concernedly among the whistling bullets from the 
snipers’ rifles, helping the wounded and digging out 
the rations from parked trucks, passing out water and 
dried apples to the tired men. The West Yorks 
coming up from the rear, weary, dirty and bearded, 
marched clumsily past where I was sitting in the shade 
of a cut in the road. I felt the men should resent my 
comparatively idle position, but many winked and 
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moved white cracked lips in grins, and called, “ Hello, 
Yank ! Where is the American Air Force ? ” 

1 heard a tank commander talking on his radio 
telephone to the tanks ahead : “ Our Chinese allies 
have crossed the ehaung on our right.” I felt like 
cheering or weeping - . I didn’t know which. But we 
were not yet out. Mortars again started lobbing 
shells on to our road. This time they crumped on to 
a narrow intersection, where trucks and Indian 
muleteers were standing - with pack columns awaiting 
the word to advance. The general ordered a with¬ 
drawal from that point and sent the mules off across 
the hills on our right with weary Punjabis covering 
them in case they met with any resistance. Men and 
animals swarmed across the dry hills. Men who had 
cast aside their heavy burning shoes were walking in 
their stockinged feet over the thorny ground. Men 
so thirsty and so tired they were hardly able to pull 
themselves up the steep hillsides and keep themselves 
from falling down. Men who, despite this, held on 
to their rifles and grenades and remained fighting 
men. 

As men and mules swarmed across the hills, air¬ 
craft roared overhead, dodging our anti-aircraft fire 
and directing their own mortar fire. We moved 
forward with the tanks again, hardly glancing up at 
the naked blazing sky where the enemy circled. This 
time we moved a mile before we again halted. We 
were on top of the hill where earlier in the morning 
the Cameronians had stopped the machine-gun fire 
from the red water-tank. With a group of West Yorks 
we climbed towards ,the tank searching for water. A 
dead man lay beside the pipes, his arm resting across 
his chest as if asleep. Through a hole dynamited in 
the side of the tank we peered in and found only an 
inch of muddy, red-rusted, water. Men swarmed 
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around the hole scooping up the water, which they 
thirstily drank. Others were filling five-gallon cans, 
canteens, jugs, anything they could find. A sergeant 
laughed and said : “ The ammunition is short, but 
that water is worth a hell of a lot more than one Jap 
right now.” 

At noon the mountain batteries started a barrage 
in preparation for the Chinese attack. For five 
minutes a steady stream of steel howled over our 
heads and burst like distant thunder in the Jap 
positions in Yenangyaung. Then silence. We waited 
for half-an-hour lying under the shade of the tanks. 
Suddenly the hills ahead broke into life. Machine- 
guns, rifles, mortars, artillery echoed and re-echoed 
across the hills. The attack had begun. Our side 
was probably not giving much assistance in this 
attack, although there were men still up ahead using 
up their last ammunition to help the Chinese coming 
from the other side by breaking up the line of the Jap 
fire. Occasionally, mortar shells whooshed over our 
heads to crump harmlessly in the ravine below. But 
more often our mountain batteries drowned all sound 
with their burst of fire. 

We again moved. Tanks had been ordered to find 
a way out towards the east on a by-road. We left 
the main road, broke through a fence and went down 
the deep hillside and got on to a narrow rutted cart 
track. In a cloud of dust I drove my jeep behind 
three tanks, with four others lumbering along behind. 
Soldiers clung to the sides of these monsters from 
Detroit, rifles ready for action. 

We finally arrived near the foot of the chaung, 
where the Irrawaddy pulls its cumbersome weight 
south. There we met the Chinese troops crossing into 
Yenangyaung to open the road block and release the 
hundreds of trucks still held up behind the Jap road 
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block. I speeded up and passed the tanks. The 
soldiers clinging to their sides cheered and shouted and 
gave the thumbs-up sign. 

As we drove off through the blackened wreckage 
of the road block broken by the Chinese on the north 
side of the chaung, our only casualty, after three 
days and three nights of danger and excitement, was 
a broken spring on my hard-worked jeep. 



CHAPTER XII 


I MEET WAVELL 

On April 18th a strong Japanese patrol by-passed 
the Chinese 55th Division which was supposedly 
holding a line from the Pegu Valley to the big bend 
in the Salween river near Siam. 

The Japanese had gone north-west of Mawchi 
through the Karen Hills, and then in a long circling 
movement eastwards had come out behind the 55th 
on the main road which ran from Mawchi, first for a 
few miles east towards the Salween and then north 
of Loikaw. On April 20th the commander of the 
55th Division, Major-General Yong Po, discovered 
he had been cut off from his only road of escape back 
to China. Most of the 5Stirs equipment was therefore 
jettisoned and he and his men set out through the 
Salween Valley to attempt to get back, to straggle 
back over the mountains, into China. 

Meanwhile, a courier had got through the Japanese 
lines to the Sittang and Pegu Valley south of 
Mandalay and were at a small place called Yedashe. 
On April 24th the 5th Army attempted to swing back 
around to stop the Japanese getting through to 
Lashio and cutting off the Burma Road, which was 
their only route to China. 

The Japanese columns had then occupied Taunggyi 
and were also moving north through the village of 
Loilem. They had set up a road block on the 
Taunggyi road which cut across the Shan States to 
China. 

It was at Taunggyi on this road that the 5th Army 
and the Japanese met. By moving across the Shan 
States below the Burma Road, General Tu Lu Ming 
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hoped to get around in front of the Japanese, who 
had thus far been coming up from the south without 
opposition, However, the Japanese had blocked the 
road and considerable fighting failed to clear them 
from their Taunggyi position. General Tu Lu Ming 
was faced with being completely cut off. Therefore, 
all through the night he moved his troops back to 
Mandalay. In a lightning move, the general had 
broken contact with the Japanese at Taunggyi and 
moved his whole army, plus one extra division, the 
220th, back to Mandalay "and on to the Burma Road. 
Then almost a hundred miles up to the town of 
Hsipaw, near where a road from the south, on which 
the Japanese were coming north, joined the Burma 
Road. General Tu Lu Ming had radioed on the 24th 
for fresh troops from China, which arrived and took 
up positions south of Lashio on the other of the two 
roads which the Japanese were using in an effort to 
encircle the remaining Chinese armies in Burma. 

The 220th Chinese Division held the Hsipaw- 
Loilem road all day on April 26th, which allowed the * 
balance of the Chinese Army to withdraw through the 
town and up the Burma Road to Lashio. The fresh 
troops hung on south of Lashio until late on the night 
of the 27th, 

It was clear that the encirclement of the 55th Army 
had lost the Shan States. And the Japanese had 
rolled along with comparatively no opposition to the 
very gates of Lashio which, in fact, they took on the 
evening of April 28th. The Chinese, fortunately, 
during the night of April 27th and all day on the 
28tli, had retired up the Burma Road into China. 
Their casualties were comparatively light. 

The Japanese did not attempt to pursue them but 
swung north-west from Lashio, and on May 3rd rolled 
tanks and light equipment into Bhamo, in North 
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Burma, formerly the principal trading link with 
China ; and then moved north to Myitkyina. 

Thompson and I had left Lashio when we heard 
that the Japanese had broken through the Karen 
Hills. We weren’t hankering after getting caught, 
and by this time I had had my fill of Lashio. 

On the evening of the 20th an American Douglas 
transport plane, which was being used to freight 
supplies to China, was sent to Lashio to help evacuate 
Americans. The following day we flew to India. 

We took off with about fifty persons aboard. The 
passengers were nearly all women, and they all got 
airsick. “ Mother type ” Thompson tried to cheer 
them up. I played stewardess, passed paper bags 
and cleaned house. Dear Thompson simply held their 
hands, and when I beseeehed him for aid he would 
grin like the devil and say, “ Can’t you see I’m 
busy ? 5 5 

Pan American Airways had loaned pilots to the 
Air Force while new r personnel was being sent from 
America. They had no maps except an ordinary Shell 
road map of Burma. It was foul weather. They 
followed an A.V.G., who led us part of the way, and 
then just pointed in the general direction of India 
and left us to our fate. 

Those boys deserved a lot of credit. They were 
flying over country they had never seen before, with 
no maps. The mountains on the Indo-Burma frontier 
stood out at six or seven thousand feet. These 
pilots were carrying women and children. It couldn’t 
have been much fun. 

On arrival at Calcutta I decided that the quicker 
I got back to the Indo-Burma frontier the better. 
The Public Relations Office which had been set up 
fn Calcutta since my last visit, told me I had best get 
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up to Delhi quickly in order to secure permission to 
travel back to Burma over the Imphal route. 

I went to Delhi, got the permission, and went back 
to Calcutta, where I bought the necessary equipment. 
Crates of food, eases of whisky, tents, stores, and 
everything imaginable. I hired a bearer and stuffed 
my pockets with silver rupees which might come in 
handy on the frontier. Hill tribes don’t like paper 
money! 

By May 1st I was headed for those mysterious hills. 
Mo one knew exactly where the army was or what was 
happening, so I was determined to damn well find out. 
I knew only that a phantom division that had been 
floating around India for two months had been sent 
a few days before to reinforce the Burma Army. It 
appeared that somewhere in the vicinity of the Chind- 
rvin river a stand might be made. 

The radio was talking a lot of hot air about new- 
overland supply routes through Tibet and a lot of 
nonsense about new routes into Burma over which in 
a few days’ time it was expected to strike back at the 
Japanese. To anyone who had flown over that 
mountain strip it appeared impossible. 

The train to Assam was a rickety contraption, used 
mainly for hauling jute crops and tea from Assam 
to the port of Calcutta for export. After several 
changes on and off of river steamers I arrived at 
Dimapur station, where a few months before there 
had been only a handful of planters who managed 
tea gardens. Now thousands of refugees were crowding 
the station platform. Thousands of troops were being 
unloaded to march up the road and, they thought, 
into Burma! 

My travelling companion was a member of the 
Public Relations staff at Calcutta. He was a captain 
in the British Army -and had beep a movie photo- 
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grapher in England before the war. His name was 
Bryan Langley. 

He had cameras and as much junk as I did. When 
we counted our boxes, we had a grand total of 
twenty-seven pieces ! Bryan and I, by stepping over 
the bodies of refugees sleeping on the station platform, 
finally pushed our way into the Railway Transport 
Officers’ tent just past the station, where a young 
captain arranged for a six-wheel Studebaker truck to 
take Langley and myself about two miles down the 
road to a temporary rest camp for officers. 

Here, in the wettest weather I’ve ever seen, we 
learned that an army would soon be coming down 
the road instead of going up it. That Burma was 
really lost, and at last pretence was to be cast aside. 

The first man I met really impressed me as a king 
among guys—a brigadier who was destined to be the 
scapegoat for errors made by others. Lie was the 
spirit which built a mountain road more than two 
hundred miles long over some of the worst country 
in the world in ten weeks. With over eighty thousand 
coolies, in rain, in heat, he worked all day and all 
night. His name was Brigadier “ Mike ” Gilpin. 
Mike was a man’s man, and no foolin’ ! We got 
along swell. We shared each other’s whisky and 
when it s topped raining, I’d stroll across the Manipur 
road to his shack and “ have one.” 

Mike and I were “ having one ” on an afternoon 
during the first week in May. He had got a ’phone 
call. “ Hell’s fire,” he screamed. “ There’s an army 
coming down my road ! ” I had cabled a background 
story about that road through Manipur State from 
Burma to India—I had dubbed it “ Gilpin’s Road.” 

Well, everything was breaking loose and I was on 
the spot. What a coincidence. How nice for me. 

Wavell would arrive in this god-forsaken place the 
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next day. Alexander’s boys were coming back to 
India. A new general was due in that night to take 
over a proposed corps area, and God only knows what 
else. I started to make hurried notes—then flung 
my notes away and thought : “ What the hell—I’m 
the only guy here—why rush myself to death ? ” 

Alike had his engineers all along' the road, and 
many times during the month I spent on the frontier 
he would send word that he was due up the road by 
morning and would 1 drive with him. Mike worked 
like a nigger. He was perpetually tired. Dog tired— 
but he was out on “ Gilpin’s Hoad ” every day. 
Speed was the thing—now more than ever. 

The night Wavell arrived, we had already gone up 
the road. There had been an emergency. A six-ton 
lorry had driven over the side of a cliff. It had been 
chock full of soldiers. 

When we arrived at Imphal we went to the local 
club. We learned the new commanding general, 
Lieut.-General Noel Irwin, was coming up the road 
behind us. We decided to go on, and at a small 
village on the frontier I met members of General 
Alexander’s staff. They were withdrawing their army. 
Gilpin’s job was to try to find some place to fix up a 
camp for five to ten thousand men. They would 
begin to pour through within the next few days. 

We turned our Ford station waggon around and 
headed back down the road to Dimapur. Where 
would you find tents in the middle of the Manipur' 
jungles ? They didn’t know, and an army' was 
coming out! Mike scratched his head once, twice 
and again. We stopped by a camp where coolie 
workers were living. Mike happened to notice some 
tarpaulins over the roofs of their huts. Here was 
the answer. He had provided tarpaulins for thousands 
of workers. * 
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“ Sorry boys—I’m stealing your tarpaulins,” and 
off they came. It wasn’t too good, but better than 
nothing when it’s raining all day long and all night. 

We then drove all that night after having no sleep 
for two days and nights, and arrived back at Dimapur 
at daylight. Mike went off to see the tea planters 
about getting food up the road in double-quick time. 
I went to bed and slept all morning. 

My bearer woke me. He was thrashing about the 
tent, club in hand, screaming like hell! He was in 
the process of killing a krait (one of the most poisonous 
snakes in the East). I was in my bed under the 
mosquito net, where I darn well stayed until he gave 
me the all clear ! 

That night about midnight two other reporters 
arrived at Dimapur station. 

They were. Marsland Gander, of the London Daily 
Telegraph , and Gordon Young, of the London Daily 
Express. They had heard from Calcutta that news 
was liable to break from Assam, and had followed me 
up to Dimapur. 

Langley and I got them a tent next to ours. At 
breakfast I told Young and Gander about General 
Wavell having gone up the road, and further, that he 
was expected back during the course of the afternoon. 
In a small place like Dimapur, it wasn’t fair to keep 
such a, big story to yourself, 

Wavell had come into Dimapur in a private railroad 
car which was parked on a siding near the station. 

I had heard from some of my “ friends ” that the 
general would boax-d his train about four o’clock. 
At four promptly—Langley with his cameras, and 
Gander and Young all smiles—we sat around waiting 
for a chance to tell the world what had happened. 
After we had waited for about an hour, and the 
general had failed to show up, I went over to the 
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telegraph office where the Signal Corps had an 
impromptu switchboard, and found out that the 
general was at a cottage a few miles away. 

We all piled into our cars and drove down the road, 
where we met Wavell. 

He had driven all night from the frontier and 
actually had arrived at Dimapur that morning. A 
British Army major stood along the road waving a 
lantern, signalling an oncoming car. 

His vehicle had slid off the slimy wet road. It was 
late at night and his patience was worn out. He was 
obviously very irritated by the fact that the help he 
had sent for had not yet arrived. As the incoming 
ear pulled up alongside, he stormed over and roared : 
“ Well, what took you fellows so long ? I’ve been 
waiting two hours ! For God’s sake, help me get 
this truck out of the mud—and quickly i ” 

“ The fellows ” from the car got out and began 
pushing. One of the passengers nudged the major 
and said : “You might be interested to know that 
the ‘ brass-hat ’ pushing on your left is General 
Archie Wavell! ” 

“ The Big Cheese ” (the familiar title given to 
Wavell by his Indian admirers) had been en route 
from the front, where he had been with his staff 
preparing for the defence of India. Travelling at 
night, working his way from place to place, Archie 
Wavell had visited the troops coming across the 
frontier. He had seen new units going up the road. 

We stood with Wavell that evening just as shadows 
crept over the landscape. We stood outside a long, 
bamboo-thatched bungalow. 

We talked of Burma. We talked of a battle of the 
hills that might begin. 

Wavell stood with his feet apart, easily erect and 
fascinating in his confidence, which I could feel was 
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being reflected to the officers around him. His 
physical fitness, his steely determination, served as a 
much needed tonic. I asked Wavell to give me a 
thumbnail review of the Burma campaign. 

He answered : 

“ I had hoped to hang them up in "northern Burma 
before the rains came. But Burma was, in fact, 
untenable for all intents and purposes after the fall 
of Rangoon. It was really the death warrant to our 
holding the country, 

“ My main strategy was to hold, with the help of 
the Chinese, some central lines across Burma. This 
hope was gone when the Chinese withdrew from the 
Lashio area.” 

Wavell went on, saying that the next move the 
Japanese would make would not be easy for them. 
He told me that he believed the troops in the moun¬ 
tains—-those fresh troops, that “ Phantom ” British 
division, plus Indian troops and a unit of Hyderabad 
mountain artillery—could easily hold the mountains. 
Here he could supply his troops. The fall of Rangoon 
had stopped, for the greater part, any supplies for 
his men in Burma. He hadn’t the air transport to 
supplement sea routes through Rangoon. 

Wavell was disturbed about the panicking of 
civilians in Burma. He pointed out that it was one 
of the greatest difficulties. He told me that this 
situation, combined with the fear of an enemy, a 
Fifth Column, at his army’s rear, plus the Japanese 
menaee, had made fighting conditions for the troops as 
difficult as in any theatre of war around the world. 

He was proud of those troops. He told me they 
had fought bravely and well. And it was then I 
asked him what he thought about the morale, of this 
ex-Burma Army. I wanted to know what he felt was 
the troops’ feeling towards defeat. 
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We swopped stories about men we had seen during 
the past few days. There had been practically no 
grumbling despite gun and shrapnel wounds and the 
fact that most had to walk. For my part, I told the 
general that these men were probably too tired to 
grumble, or, on the other hand, too tired to show any 
kind of spirit. 

He smiled and looked at me, and said : 

“ All I think they need now is a wash and a rest.” 

It was obvious that the “ Big Cheese ” was 
pleased with his trip, pleased with the progress in 
road building—but most impressed, as we all were, 
that here, in one of the remotest parts of the world, 
in backward jungle surroundings, operations of such 
a magnitude were being carried out—a million people 
spread out over 150 miles of impossible terrain, who 
had to be fed, clothed, managed and exported down 
the road. 

Wavell went on to say : 

“We will do all right. Give these men an equal 
chance. The Japanese are not super-men. Our 
troops a.re not misled by any such bugaboos. True, 
they are not cheery. It has been a long, hard trip. 
But rest will make them fit in no time at all.” 

As I left Wavell, he made this statement: 

“ Our army coming out of Burma is not beaten. 
It is coming out to observe that old South American 
custom of taking a siesta. Our boys are going in 
with real vigour and new equipment to meet the 
enemy. 

“ Maybe that day we dream about is not so far 
away.” - 



CHAPTER XIII 


I MEET ALEXANDER 

After seeing the “ Big Cheese ” we went, back to 
camp. During that day a major from the G.H.Q., 
Delhi, arrived, who had been sent to “ vacation ” and 
by way of incident, to act as field censor ; G.H.Q. 
had evidently feared someone might try to Lell the 
truth too soon ! The major had been in Calcutta, and 
we got along swell. Wc had always let the other 
know just where he stood. 

The major. Gander, Young and Langley went up 
to Kohimn, halfway up the Manipur Road, where 
they chose a bungalow for their headquarters. 

I stayed on at Dimapur for several reasons. Mainly 
because from Dimapur I could find out anything that 
was happening. It was easier to operate from there. 
The telegraph office, the headquarters, and all centres 
of information were at Dimapur. 

The following morning my friends told me that 
bombers had been raising hell at Imphal. I went 
round to see Mike Gilpin, who was about to take off 
up the road. I begged a ride. 

For most of the hundred and thirty miles the road 
was still under construction and there was one-way 
traffic between the gates which stretched out at 
intervals along the road. But we sailed right past 
the gates, around convoys coming in the opposite 
direction, and on up the road to Imphal. 

As we approached the town, I saw more of that 
same thing-—that same thing I had seen in Burma, 
Dead. Refugees who had been walking back to India 
had been a target for the Japanese bombers. 

Bodies floated in the rain-filled ditches at the 
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roadside. Gilpin stopjDed the station waggon while 
I took pictures. Farther on we met a general of the 
Burma Army. He had stopped his car to wait for a 
convoy which was coming down the road. 

A lorry was across the road. It was carrying 
about thirty women. It had been hit by an anti¬ 
personnel bomb. Another truck just beyond had been 
thrown completely off the road. The native and 
coolie help who had been working on the road had run 
away after the bombing. There was no one to bury 
the dead. 

After I had taken all the pictures I required, or all 
I could stomach, we drove on up to the frontier near 
a mountain pass called the !£ saddle,” where one of 
Mike’s engineers had a eamp. Here we slept. 

Early the next morning we drove back to Dimapur. 
We arrived back at camp by mid-afternoon. Things 
were happening. 

The other correspondents were going through to 
meet Alexander. I had passed them between Kohima 
and Imphal. The major was upset because I had not 
gone along with the “ gang.” But I was waiting for 
Stanley Gardiner, of the Exchange Telegraph News 
Agency, who was due to come up and join me. That 
evening Gardiner arrived at Dimapur station. 

We had one of the Public Relations’ cars that 
Langley had left behind. At daylight we went up 
the road. We passed the “ gang ” who had seen 
Alexander and got a statement from him. They were 
sticking out their chests. Gardiner hadn’t got any 
stories. He had been travelling for several days, and 
he was generally disgusted. We jumped into the 
car. So they would scoop me, would they ! Well, 
Gardiner would get his story-—I knew this road better 
than any of them, 

I raced the car over that last stretch to Imphal. 
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At Imphal I checked with the Corps Commander, 
{general Irwin, as to where “ Alex ” was. I told him 
all my troubles. I needed that statement on what 
was going to happen to the army. That’s what I had 
come up the road for. I’d never save “ face ” if 
those rogues, the “ gang,” beat me. 

Irwin sent us dying through the ‘ saddle ” and 
down to the frontier with a special pass. But the 
road was jammed with refugees, soldiers and con¬ 
struction equipment. 

Around dark we got to a place called Paid. We 
still had fifty-odd miles to do. It was raining. The 
road was freshly constructed. It was simply a slice 
scooped off the shoulder of the mountain. There were 
no guard raiis—no lights to speak of. The road 
wasn’t very inviting. When you looked over the 
edge you could almost see New York on the other 
side of the world ! 

A Lieut-Colonel Pritchard, a Britisher in the Indian 
Army Engineers, who was one of Mike’s and my pals 
at Palel, said he thought it was crazy to continue on 
such a night. I didn’t agree. I had to get that story 
if it meant driving all night up the road, then turning 
around and going back day and night to the only 
telegraph facilities at Dimapur. At least “ Pritch ” 
wasn’t going to have us go for nothing. So while he 
dug out food for us, he put a signal through to 
“ Alex’s ” headquarters to find out if it was going to 
he G.IC 

I always took food (or whisky !) when going up 
the road. You couldn’t get much from the arm y, 
but if you went out and found a hillman he would 
sell you vegetables, poultry and fish. But only in 
very small quantities. The refugees had just about 
cleaned up every drop of food in the valley. The 
authorities figured that more than a quarter of a 
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million people had walked over this road. Only 
small parties ever got through after that. 

A signal came back from ‘‘ Alex .” 

“ Tell Wagg party will see him by Lokchaw 

Bridge 03.00 hours. Join convoy armoured brigade 

who ferrying troops Tamil to Lokchaw.” 

We started out for Lokchaw by eight o’clock. 
That gave us seven hours in which to reach the bridge. 
It was only about thirty-eight miles away. But 
those were the hardest miles I have ever driven. 
Guns choked this fifteen-foot wide former footpath. 
Someone had dropped a bayonet. We ran over it 
and cut one of our Lyres to shreds. Then we tried 
to change it, only to find there was no jack or 
proper-sized lug wrench in the car. Then we drove 
on the rim from gun crew to gun crew, trying to borrow 
a jack and wrench. But their equipment was mostly 
all lost. 

Finally, we drove very slowly, making a gawd-awful 
racket that echoed across the gorge, and finally 
arrived at the meeting place at about four o’clock—an 
hour late. 

There were only a few people around. They were 
mostly Indian refugees or Indian soldiers. We 
couldn’t ask them about the brigade for security 
reasons, so we sat by the bridge and froze. 

In about three-quarters of an hour’s time the long 
convoy of trucks arrived. We headed over twelve 
miles of road to Tamu, a small village right on the 
frontier, 

It took four hours to travel those twelve miles. A 
tired, weary army that didn’t smile was walking home. 
Some had guns. None had packs of equipment. A 
few had small bags slung over their shoulders. There 
were Hindus, Moslems, United Kingdom and Empire 
troops. 
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About 08. SO hours we crossed over the border into 
Burma to find the headquarters which were some¬ 
where beyond Tamu. But we couldn’t find anybody 
who knew anything. They bad seen “ Alex ” all 
right, but they didn’t just remember when—several 
days ago, they thought. They were men whose 
strength was at its breaking point. Nerves weren’t 
in it. Their endurance had been exhausted long ago. 
Maybe these men, as Wavell had said, only needed a 
rest and a wash. But it seemed to me that it would 
take a year’s rest and one hell of a lot of washing ! 
They were walking ghosts ! 

Going back up the road to Tamu, I found “ Alex’s ” 
aide-de-camp, who stood and talked to me. The 
general would be along any minute. A tall, very 
officious-looking guy eame up and ordered me aside. 
Not being too nice about it, I told him where to get 
off. After all, I’d worked this road for two weeks, 
driving day and night. 

I turned to him and yelled : “ Who the hell are you, 
anyway ! ” 

“ I’m General Winterton,” he blasted back. 

“ So what do you want to do about it ? ” I 
remarked nastily. “ I’m an American war corres¬ 
pondent, out here picking daisies for General 
Alexander. You wouldn’t happen to have seen him, 
would you now ? ” 

The aidc-de-eamp put in his two pennies’ worth, 
and told Winterton what was happening—that I was 
there to take pictures and give the boss a write-up. 
Winterton just turned on his heel and marched off, 

A' few hours later I apologised for my rudeness. 
He just smiled, and said it had been a hard day. I 
don’t think he ever really forgave me. I hope so, 
for the sake of democracy. It’s a strange thing, but 
discipline in the field these days comes more from 
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fraternity than the old-time hickory stick. That is 
what the troops are fighting for. That’s what they 
are dying for. That is democracy in action ! 

That was a day of days ! General Alexander was 
just as calm, as quiet, as he had been the last time 
I had seen him in Maymyo. Every time the car 
stopped, he’d get out and talk to his men who were 
“ going home.” I would take pictures. Everyone 
called him just “ Alex.” “ Alex ” is probably the 
combination of all good things a general can possess. 
Gentle but strong, kind but determined, and one of 
the few great men whose vanity doesn’t need the boost 
of being told so. Like America’s Generals, Marshall 
and Stilwell, he is what he is—you can take it or 
leave it ! 

We spent all that day on the road. “ Alex ” didn’t 
stop at Imphal, but went on to a camp some twenty- 
odd miles beyond. 

I stayed at Imphal. Irwin said the following 
morning there would be a change in command. He 
was to take over. I would have an exclusive state¬ 
ment from him. I’d better wait. 

That night I went by the Manipur resident com¬ 
missioner’s house in Imphal to see if he’d let Gardiner 
and “ yours truly ” sleep in his cottage—next to bis 
mansion-like brick residence. The commissioner’s 
name was Christopher Gimson. He was the pioneer 
type, tall and grey-haired. He let us pile in, but they 
were short of beds,, so we slept on the floor. The 
other two occupants of the cottage were long-lost 
friends—American officers from General Stilwell’s 
headquarters in Burma, Colonel Eckert and Lieut. 
Arnold. We shook each other’s hands a dozen times. 
It was a real reunion. Drinks on the house ! 

Gimson provided the liquor and also had a number 
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of other people to the party, including the Refugee 
Administrator, Justice H. B. L. Braund. 

The colonel told me all this troubles. Stilwell had 
been trapped inside Burma and was walking out over 
some trail, buL no one knew just where. 1 told him 
that we would ask around the following morning. 

Floor sleeping isn’t too good when you’re tired, and 
T was up and out early. Gardiner and I heard that 
the jeep I had left in Maymyo had been driven 
through from Burma by another correspondent. The 
authorities had grabbed it from him, and i t had been 
sent around Imphal. We went to get it, armed with 
an order from “ Mike ” to hand it over. 

Around nine o’clock at the camp where the man 
with my jeep was supposed to be staying, we met 
someone who had seen Stilwell. He was coming in 
over a northern trail that went through a place called 
Homalin. He had a rather large, slow-moving party 
with him. 

Gardiner went off to find the jeep while I rushed 
over to get Eckert and Arnold. They were just 
turning into the driveway of the residency when I 
waved to them to follow me. We had just turned 
back into the camp and began to ask questions, when 
Arnold butted in with : “ Listen, Colonel, I hear 
engines ! ” We looked up. The sky was filled with 
wings ! The three of us jumped into their jeep. 
We left the Public Relations’ Chevrolet parked, and 
tore out towards the main road in the hope that we 
might find a trench. 

A unit of Assam Rifles had their barracks only a 
lew yards from where we had been talking. We shot 
the jeep off the road and got in the trench with the 
Assamese soldiers. I ripped my camera from its 
ease and began taking pictures. 

It was the second time Imphal had been bombed 
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during that week. I watched thirty-four bombers 
come over in two waves, four minutes apart. The 
drone of the Jap two-engined planes echoed through 
the mountain pass as they drew closer. From where 
I was lying in the trench, I saw lightweight bombs 
falling from the planes directly overhead—the bright 
sunlight turning them into silver. That period of 
waiting between the release and explosion of a bomb 
seems like a lifetime. I got some wonderful pictures, 
and some shrapnel wounds in my stomach. 

The Jap planes were not opposed from the ground 
oi' from the air. They came over at an average of 
about six thousand feet, flying steadily from the 
direction of Tamu on the Burma frontier. The 
mountain peaks siUTOunding the Manipur State 
plateau are so high that the planes couldn’t afford to 
swoop down toward the ground and still hope to 
regain their height. The native troops alongside us in 
the trench didn’t look frightened—-much the reverse. 
They just grinned at me and my camera and there 
was no mistaking their general attitude of friendship. 

The authorities could not release the number of 
casualties till some days later, but it was obvious thal 
this second raid had caused very many fewer deaths 
than had the first. Anyhow, nearly all the casualties 
were the result of blind obstinacy. The people would 
just not learn the simple rule that when the planes 
came over, they must take cover in a trench. They 
liked lo watch the fun—and they paid for it. 

It was becoming apparent that the Japanese had 
only one object in bombing this part of India. Those 
ignorant labourers made grand targets for psycholo¬ 
gical warfare. The main danger was that of panicking 
among the natives, and it was obvious that steps 
should be taken immediately to get rid of this danger. 

Up to that time, the authorities had stoically 
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killed most of the news before it leaked out—they 
said it would be “ useful to the enemy.” 

The Indian soldier himself was as brave under lire 
as anybody in the world. I had seen them calmly 
guiding people into trenches under the heaviest 
bombing. I had seen them actually in action. II 
was only the civilian population that needed to be 
educated, and something had to be done about it— 
and quickly 1 The greatest need . was for some 
organisation to encourage A.B.P, training in the 
smaller towns. India had now become one of the 
major targets in the Japanese plan of campaign. 
India was fighting for her life. Congress had said 
India would not fight until she was attacked. Now 
she had been attacked—cruelly and ruthlessly. Civi¬ 
lians were dying. Surely it could not be too late 
for Congress to co-operate with the British authorities 
in some workable plan to help save lives—and to 
save India. 

Imphal had been bombed ! The frontier of India 
was getting a taste of Japanese warfare. I got tired 
of my limited view from the trench, and crawled out 
to make my way into the town in the jeep. I was 
after a good story—and some good pictures. 

Turning into a bazaar street, stopping only to dodge 
falling wares or to swing my camera for odd shots, 
I met a military policeman. In short breaths he 
told me of a woman who, a few minutes before, had 
gone into the flaming end of the street with a search 
party of Sikhs and a British officer. Trapped civilians 
were in these buildings. Caught without warning, 
with fires apparently raging all about them, they 
did not know which way to turn, while those injured 
and requiring medical aid were helpless. 

I could hear falling timber still crashing downwards; 
at a glance I saw twisted galvanised-iron roofs, 
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barred exits and blazing fires presenting no end of 
hazards to finding anyone. 

I shot the jeep into a side ditch out of the way. 
Starting toward this human incinerator, 1 saw her 
coming out and pacing her group in long measured 
strides. Why I had imagined I could have helped 
seemed beyond imagination—she was doing her job 
with such pictured efficiency and calmness as she 
went about the task of loading her vehicle with its 
grim cargo, that I felt foolish at the thought of offering 
assistance to this woman who was obviously well- 
trained and methodical. 

Giving her orders in Hindustani, she watched every 
detail with hawk-like scrutiny. Pretending not to 
notice, I went on shooting pictures and scribbling 
notes. Swinging her vehicle about, she drove out of the 
bazaar and, on passing, smiled that smile of comrade¬ 
ship so often exchanged in such circumstances and 
which signals the unity of purpose for which we all are 
fighting, no matter what our part in all-out effort may 
be. On the front, such recognition vents itself in com¬ 
mon ambitions—that spark of yesterday and thoughts 
of to-morrow—home, fireside, country and peace. 

Later, I learned that she was an English woman, 
a Mrs. D’Oyley-Lowsley, who came over to the East 
sixteen years before. She had done great work in 
hospitals, she had helped with evacuees, and she had 
driven an ambulance here in Imphal. 

In all these things she held high the name of the 
British women in the East who, like her, had gone on, 
stayed on, and fought beside their men. 

The raid was over. I climbed back into my jeep 
and made my way back to General Irwin’s Corps 
Headquarters. 

Here I found that General Alexander had just 
arrived back in town and that he and General Irwin 
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had enjoyed the raid from the vantage point of a 
trench near the headquarters. 

In a few minutes I was to watch the procedure of 
the exchange in command from Alexander to Irwin. 
The defence of India was General Irwin’s baby from 
now on. The Burma Army was slipping behind his 
defences. 

General Alexander then gave me his statement. 
He said : 

“ Well, Wagg, we have held the Japs until the 
monsoon. We have kept the Japanese off from any 
possibility of invading India before then. Had we 
allowed ourselves to be trapped in Rangoon, it is 
obvious the enemy would have had a straight run to 
Mandalay and then to India—and that would have 
been an appalling thing. As it is, we have kept 
them off for nearly five months and that has given 
India a chance to prepare—which she would never 
have had otherwise. We have held the Japs off 
until the rains—and those rains may give India 
another five months. Whether the enemy will be 
held off' by those rains or not, I cannot tell. 

“ I should think this country is impossible in the 
rains, but we must be prepared for anything. Our 
troops have had a tremendous task, and now they 
are fighting one hundred to a battalion where they 
should be six or seven hundred. Our supply position 
was difficult when Rangoon fell, and now it is even 
worse. Our supplies have almost gone. Our tanks 
are worn out. Wireless communication has steadily 
become worse because, in moving, parts may be 
broken and all replacements have to be brought in.” 

Lately, it had been rumoured in India that 
Alexander took no interest in the problem of evacua¬ 
tion, He told me : 

” Any statement that may have appeared that 1 
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am nob interested in refugees is wrong. I am 
immensely interested in them,” he continued. “ How 
can an Army Commander be otherwise, when they are 
coming through his ranks ? I have done everything 
to assist and help refugees to the best of my ability, 
and have had a political officer named Hughes with 
me in headquarters dealing with this matter. I have 
loaned him officers and N.C.Os. to look after the 
staging camps on the routes. I have even provided 
armed men to protect them. I have helped him to 
stock the route with food and water and medical 
supplies—and, where possible, have given him trans¬ 
port. I can also tell you I have made arrangements 
to deaf with them to the very last. These refugees 
are coming right through the army, but there is no 
mistaking them for Japs. This obviates the danger 
which was ever present in Malay. The Japanese 
tactics are directed towards encirclement. They set 
out to get round our flanks, but to date they have 
been conspicuously unsuccessful.” 

We had been sitting on the porch. I induced the 
generals to let me take some pictures. Then “ Alex’s ” 
aide-de-camp took a picture of the three generals, 
Gardiner and myself. 

Irwin then took us inside and handed me his 
statement which he had typed out just before the 
raid. It read; 

“Now that the Burma Army is withdrawing into 
India, the duty of reorganising and re-equipping that 
army falls to a large extent on the headquarters of 
the corps under my command, a duty which is gladly 
accepted, but m view of the great difficulties and the 
shortness of time, I am conscious that there are, and 
will continue to be, many shortcomings in the 
arrangements now being made. I must therefore 
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emphasise that the speed with which the troops will 
settle into the camps, which they will largely have to 
make themselves, will depend on themselves. 

“ The reclothing and re-equipping of troops will 
also take time, and while this is going on, every step 
must be taken to reorganise units into their former 
selves, to complete records, lists of casualties and, 
at the same time, to fit the troops physically and by 
training for any task which may suddenly present itself. 

“ The general policy for the reorganisation of the 
Burma Army will be as follows : 

“ On account of the possibility of the enemy follow¬ 
ing up the withdrawal, it is essential to retain within 
the corps a sufficiency of troops to deal with the threat. 
This can only be done by retaining the major part of 
the fighting portion of the Burma Army until the 
situation on this front permits any redistribution of 
troops. It will not be possible, until available figures 
are known, to decide how best to reorganise the 
divisions, but in priciple it will, of course, be our 
object to retain the identity of the divisions as before, 
and the units and formations in them. 

“ As undoubtedly there will be a desire to know 
how long the formations may remain in the forward 
area, and of the appropriate plans and arrangements 
to be made, it will be expected that this will be until 
some time after the breaking of the monsoon, and 
every effort must accordingly be made, and will be 
made in so far as Corps Headquarters is concerned, to 
build accommodation as appropriate as possible to 
the climatic conditions which are to be expected, but 
it must be realised that this will take time and further 
hardships will have to be borne. 

“ It will also be asked whether leave may be 
expected. The answer to this will depend on tile 
military situation, but, again, it may be expected 
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that should the situation justify it, and not unless, a 
small leave concession within India is, likely to be 
granted. We must beat the enemy before we can 
think of leave. 

“ As regards personnel and units of the Burma Army 
and corps troops, in general these will leave my corps 
area as soon as reasonably rested and re-equipped for 
the inward journey into India. 

“ On the other hand, Lhe resources of my corps are 
inadequate to meet the many demands placed on it 
by the circumstances of the arrival of the Burma 
Army and by the flow of refugees, and it therefore 
will be necessary, as it has been already, to retain the 
services of certain officers and other ranks and units 
forming part of corps and army troops to assist in the 
reorganising of the divisions. 

44 1 would like to close by saying that I am aware 
that the Burma Army has received the commendation 
of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, and there¬ 
fore I know that after a rest the fighting qualities of 
the troops will be revived, and I can have confidence 
in believing that we should now, assisted by the 
monsoon and by the country over which we are 
deployed, be able finally to stop the invader, but this 
confidence is based on the fact that the difficult task 
of reorganising and recreating the divisions into their 
former selves shall be undertaken with the greatest 
speed and determination. The immediate future will 
certainly be uncomfortable and difficult, but I rely on 
commanders competing with each other in bringing 
their units up again to a high state of fighting 
efficiency within the shortest time so as to be ready for 
the next round, and on all ranks contributing towards 
this end by their own patience under trying conditions, 
and determination finally to defeat an enemy whom 
they must know is in no way superior to them.” 
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HEROES ALL 

Between generals’ statements, Japanese bombings, 
and dozens of other things, I was practically going 
mad. 

Gardiner and I drove down to JDimapur and filed all 
the messages we had. The next morning Gardiner’s 
message—-Alexander’s first statement to the world— 
was broadcast back to India from London. 

Gander and Young had been lounging in Kohinia 
writing serious s Lories. Unfortunately, or fortunately, 
we simply put our messages over the wires without 
much comment. 

We went back up the road the following day, 

Sfcilwell had arrived in Jmphal. He had had a 
hard but fortunate trip. He had lost none of his 
party of one hundred and twelve, although two 
American officers were very ill with malaria. One 
was my old friend Colonel Holcombe. The party had 
made the grade, which is more than can be said of 
many thousands that followed. 

Colonel Eckert had gone up the Homalin Pass and 
met him. Dr. Seagrave, the Baptist Missionary 
surgeon, had been made a major in the U.S. Army 
since I had seen him last in Pyinmana. With him 
were his nurses and eight members of a British Quaker 
ambulance unit. Also Doctors Grindley, Williamson 
and O’Hara, of the U.S. Army, were with Stilwell. 
They were old friends, too 1 

It was a fine reunion. Everybody was nasty dirty, 
but they had fared pretty well. Fred Eldridge, then 
a captain, now a major, and a former newspaperman 



from the Los Angeles Times, had been chief cook and 
bottiewasher. 

One of the most disappointing incidents of the 
trip had been when Herbert Castens, a full bearded 
Burma Forest officer, had gone out to get about thirty 
elephants, and some smart boy doing rearguard duty 
at the end of the column had opened fire on the 
elephants with a tommy-gun, thinking they were 
wild and charging into his party. The elephants, 
with their drivers, disappeared into the jungle, not 
to be seen again. 

Besides Stilwell’s story, there were many stories 
on the road. 

I had been out on numerous trips with the refugee 
authorities. 

On two occasions I had seen Indian husbands leave 
their wives and children in a mad rush for the evacuee 
trucks. It was on both these occasions that I saw 
Indian men routed by a Colonel Alfred Qttaway, of 
the Burma Government, As a matter of fact, I 
gritted my teeth and wanted to take a hand. People 
forgot ties of blood in their insane desire to follow their 
elementary ins tinct of self-preservation. 

A few weeks later I was in Calcutta, and there I 
learned of the charges of racial discrimination—that 
Europeans had beaten Indians, that Britishers had 
been brutal. It was obvious to me that the true story 
had not been told. That up on those trails between 
India and Burma there had been many injustices, but 
as far as I could sec they were not injustices to the 
Indians. Certainly the evacuation was difficult. 
Certainly it had not been begun soon enough. But 
the Army needed those people in Burma until the 
last. It was clearly those people’s part in the Battle of 
Burma that they should stay on till the last. As a 
soldier fought in the field, so it was their job to fight 
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back in retreat and do their part, whatever it en¬ 
tailed ! 

Then there was the story of an unnamed Captain 
“ Smith,” his two Europeans and seven Anglo-Indians 
and Butmans. Colonel Ottaway was the “ Captain 
Smith ” who made headlines in England and America. 
He, with his gang, had blown up bridges behind the 
Japanese in Tennaserim, had lived in the mountains 
near Moulmcin long after the troops had withdrawn, 
and who had showed up in Rangoon in the very last 
days of the siege. 

At one point he rescued ICO troops who were trapped 
behind the lines. Another time he went behind the 
enemy and secured salt stocks. Also, one of his men 
during the campaign had sneaked back through the 
underbush with fifty pounds of dynamite. When he 
was seen by a Jap sentry, who opened fire on him, 
he quickly rolled his dynamite down under a bridge 
which was being crossed by ammunition lorries. 

At Ottaway’s base camps more than twenty miles 
away the echo had rung out like pealing thunder. 

Not only did the Japs dress as peasants, but 
Ottaway’s boys had pulled the same trick. They 
were practical^ the only noticeable intelligence behind 
the Japs during the campaign. 

The colonel had been sent out to Imphal to try to 
bring salt back into Burma. When he got there he 
found that the evacuation was in progress, that help 
was needed, that Burma was gone, so he handled 
civilian transport on the road. It was not an easy 
job. He actually was not with the Indian Army, and 
therefore at first he had little authority. But he did 
such a grand job that General Irwin gave him aid. 

It was Ottaway and tea planters and their kind that 
helped the Indians come to India, Congress had 
begun to use the difficulties of the day to assist them 
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in a political fight. In fact, eighty-five volunteer tea 
planters from the Assam tea gardens, who were 
members of the Indian Tea Association, had taken 
over numerous sections of the Manipur Road, and had 
brought their own coolies from their gardens to help. 
Actually, many wives of these planters fed refugees 
and worked in canteens where the conditions were 
bad. 

On one occasion I saw a tea planter’s wife go into 
a basher (native hut), where a man and his wife had 
lain on the ground in the centre of the basher for some 
days without food or medical aid. The man was dead 
and covered with dies. The wife was so ill she could 
not move. Other Indians in the basher had not 
offered to help. The planter’s wife, with the aid of 
a few of us who were there, moved the woman outside. 
The basher was then chopped down and burnt with 
the corpse. These tea planters knew the native 
language. They handled all the native labour under 
“Mike” Gilpin. They had left their comfortable, 
spacious gardens. Most of them slept in the rudest 
huts with scanty rations for over three months during 
the road building and the evacuation. 

It may be noted that no Indians took as much 
interest as either the planters or the Europeans who 
stayed on to help. The only Indians that I saw in 
Assam who were interested in the welfare of the 
refugees and the soldiers were the money-changers 
from Bengal and Central India, who stood around the 
station platforms demanding excessive commissions 
for exchanging Burman rupees into Indian rupees. 
But the money-changers were not worried I They 
knew from the grape vine that the Indian Govern¬ 
ment were going to accept the rupees. Unfortunately, 
the soldiers and the refugees had not been told. 

On the other hand, in the mountains, there was that 

k, 
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very illustrious gentleman of (he hills, the Naga head¬ 
hunter. 

I saw the semi-naked Nagas and the British 
Tommies toasting each other, to the downfall of I he 
Japanese, from bamboo mugs and giant buffalo horns 
filled with rice beer. 

Op and down the road I had seen colourful Nagas 
with beads, regalia, loin-cloths, dyed with wild native 
indigo. I had seen them carrying dirt in great cone- 
shaped baskets, and men and women working along¬ 
side one another. But more than anything I was 
interested in the fact that Naga society, if one can call 
it that, is more modern in many ways than ours. 

Nagas pension widows. Individuals don’t only 
think of themselves, but first of their family, and 
secoiuhy their clan. None of these modern ideas 
was brought in by agents or missionaries, but had 
been handed down for the past two thousand years 
from father to son. For those two thousand years 
they had lived, headhunting and fighting, converting 
their villages into menacing fortresses. Yet they, as 
a people, exhibited to me much intelligence. 

One chieftain I talked to said that he had been 
visited by a missionary shortly after his eldest son 
had died. The missionary had waved his finger in the 
air and warned (.he chieftain that if he did not become 
a Christian right away, then his son’s soul would 
“burn in Hell,” 

The old Naga, with his hornbill feather wheel 
churning the breezes, replied, after considerable 
thought, that if his son’s soul would burn in Hell 
because he was not a Christian, then all of his 
ancestors’ souls must be burning in Hell, and if they 
could stand it, he guessed his son would stand burning 
in Hell, too ! 

Contrary to common belief, headhunting derives 
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its blood-thirsty character and motivations from 
essential religious convictions which pictures man’s 
soul as a storehouse of all human virtues. This 
“storehouse” is located inside man’s head ; therefore, 
according to Naga belief, the acquisition of a lot of 
heads from another village increases virtue in their 
own village by just that many heads ! Women’s 
heads are a special prize in the art ol' headhunting. 
To obtain one denotes extreme prowess on the part 
of the hunter, because women work in the fields closely 
guarded by their menfolk. 

I talked to an American Army major, who told mo 
his story of a trip into Nagaland. 

Accompanied by a single guide-interpreter, he came 
upon two Naga women, who, terrified with fear of the 
strangers, dropped a large cone-shaped basket they 
were carrying and raced off into the dense undergrowth. 

The guide cautioned him against going deeper into 
this no-man’s-land. However, the major decided that 
he would continue, for he would have to meet them 
some day and wished to express his friendship. As 
the major followed a narrowing trail, every tale about 
headhunting flashed across his mind. 

Adding to his mental anguish, the path was edged 
by cane and tall grasses, which set the scene for a 
storied ambush ; footprints indicated that tribesmen 
had recently been about the area. In the midst of 
indecision as to whether to go farther, strange voices 
echoed ahead. 

The major, after directing his guide to call out a 
warning of the approach of friends, entered a small 
clearing where three Naga warriors sat solemnly by 
the fireside. The guide conversed with two of the 
three tribesmen, while the third, a fattened fellow, 
sab back cross-legged and grinning slightly. 

Fearing an unpleasant incident as a result of 
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surprising the women, the major asked the guide to 
explain that they had meant no harm, and asked the 
guide to find out what was wrong with the third Naga, 
who by this time was the source of no end of annoyance 
and suspicion. 

After questioning, the Naga, with a broad grin from 
earring to earring, began opening a small box and then 
took out an old can, from which he took a small 
parcel, from which, he withdrew a small paper. 

With all the portliness he could command, the Naga 
handed the major a scrawly note written in English ; 
“ This Naga wants to work with the United States 
Army.” 

As a result, the Naga is now working with the U.S. 
Army. 

The major remarked : “ That’s the first time I’ve 
been hit for a job and liked it.” 

At an airport in Assam I met the last woman to be 
evacuated by air from Burma. Her name was Miss 
Mavis Gully. She was an assistant to Mr. Pollock, 
of the Ministry of Information in Burma. He had 
been sent there from Calcutta just before the break-up, 
and Miss Gully had been sent along to help him. 

Miss Gully told me : 

tc Soon after Mr. Pollock left me at the Myitlcyina 
airfield, the planes began to arrive, and there was a 
concerted rush to get on board. The R.A.F. planes 
were taking the wounded, and the China National 
Airways Corporation the civilians. There had been 
a train accident up the line, and the wounded were 
pouring in as fast as the two or three ambulances 
could make the trip to and from the station. 

” There were numbers of women with babies and 
small child ren on the field, and it was a case of ‘ first 
come, first served, 5 and women with two or three 
children had little hope of securing seats. 
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“ The orderlies and R.A.F. men were helping the 
wounded, so I gave what help I could to the women 
and children. The heat was terrific, as there was 
absolutely no shelter. Many of the soldiers, fortu¬ 
nately, had their water bottles, but the civilians had 
neither food nor drink, and must have suffered 
intensely, particularly the children. 

“ Towards one o’clock two of the military whom I 
knew came out to the field and I was speaking to 
them. They told me that Mr. Pollock had joined the 
Commando Group and had left the town already, and 
as no more planes were expected until later in the 
afternoon, they urged me to go back with them to 
tiffin, which I did. In the afternoon I went with 
one of them to the field again, but he was told there 
would be no more planes that day (this proved in¬ 
correct, as it turned out later, but there was so much 
confusion that it was difficult to get coherence, let 
alone information), so I returned to town to spend the 
night w r ith them, as they had taken me in charge. 
We discussed plans for rny walking out with them, 
but later in the evening it transpired that their 
commanding officer was very much against this, as 
he considered I would' never be strong enough to 
make the hazardous journey. They felt there was 
Loo much danger involved, and, particularly in view 
of rny association with the very best plan 

would be to get me away by the first plane the 
following day. There was no actual news of the 
advance of the Japanese, but it was generally felt; 
that they could, and probably would, reach Myitkyina 
a l any time. 

“ Therefore, next morning at 6 o’clock, one of the 
boys drove me out to the field. After consultation 
with the civil evacuation officer, it was decided I be 
sent on the first plane. Up to this time I had been 
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the only European woman on the field. I joined the 
‘ military ’ queue, where I was greeted by various 
people who remembered me from the previous day. 
The first planes were expected at (> a.m., but hour 
succeeded hour without any sign of them. It was 
rumoured that bad weather in Assam prevented them 
coming, 

“ I met a friend called ‘ Scotty,’ to our mutual 
surprise, and he told me that my boss had been at the 
field searching for me until six o’clock the previous 
day, but had been assured so frequently and emphati¬ 
cally that I ‘ must have gone,’ that he finally gave 
up the unsuccessful search, there being no sign of me. 
Scotty told me that as it appeared definite that 1 had 
gone by plane, the boss had intended to leave 
Myitkyina that evening. 

“ About 9-80 a.m. two Japanese planes flew over¬ 
head, very low, evidently on reconnaissance. There 
was a general stampede, but the organisation was 
much better, and although many of the people 
dispersed among the low bushes, our queue remained 
intact, as we would be the first to leave. A little 
water was available, and also some biscuits and some 
tinned sausages. It was terribly hot, and we just 
had to squat on the ground, hour after hour, in the 
glaring sun. 

“-There were still a few wounded, but most of them 
had been flown out the previous day, as also had the 
pregnant women and those with young babies and 
small children, although it was calculated there were 
still about 400 people left on the field. They were all 
very brave and well behaved, but the appearance of 
the Japanese planes shook us all, and we were frantic 
at the delay with our own planes. 

“ About 11-30 a.m. two more planes appeared, and 
we were very anxious until we were sure they were 
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R.A.F. They landed, and it was understood that they 
were for the wounded only. However, one of the 
military came over and told me to go with them as 
they had agreed, in view of the nearness of the 
Japanese, to take three other European women who 
had appeared and myself away with the wounded. The 
three women got into one of the planes, but just as I 
was following, one of the pilots asked me to go in the 
other machine. As it happened, this saved my life. 

“ It was ghastly in the plane, which was crowded 
with wounded men who had been five days, coming 
up from the front line, and had only received field 
dressings, The heat was terrific and the stench 
overpowering. However, we took off and were just 
beginning to breathe freely when there was a crash 
and the plane lurched violently. I was perched 
insecurely in the tail of the plane and was thrown 
first to one side and then back to the other, landing 
on the floor. Two R.A.F. men shouted, ‘ My God, 
he’s hit something ! 5 and everybody yelled at once, 
4 Open the door.’ I was lying against the door, but 
managed to wriggle round and wrenched it open. 
Everybody poured out in a frightful state, and I 
found myself left in the plane with seven badly 
wounded men. At the same moment I heard bullets 
striking in all directions, and through the open door 
saw bombs dropping in the field, and realised it was 
a raid. 

“It was pretty awful stuck in the plane in the 
middle of the field, but it seemed better than careering 
round the place with bombs dropping and under 
machine-gun fire. I don’t know how long the raid 
lasted, about ten minutes, I suppose, but it seemed 
like hours. The men behaved splendidly all through, 
lying down on the floor of the plane when I yelled 
that the enemy were swooping down, and grinning 
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back at me between spurts. They were all Indians 
and could not have understood what 1 said, but they 
all managed to smile. Eventually, the enemy wen! 
off, and I crawled out almost dead with fright. 

“ Orderlies rushed to the aid of the wounded, and 
I went over to the side of the field. We found then 
that when the Japs saw that our plane was out of 
commission owing to Lhe crash, they had concentrated 
most of their fire on the other plane. The bombs 
were only small stuff and were just for tearing up the 
runway and making it impossible for other planes to 
land. 

“ There were some civilian casualties, probably 
mostly from bomb splinters and rather horrible to 
see, but the enemy had definitely concentrated on the 
two planes, so that most of the people had had time 
to make for the shelter of the bushes. The place 
was in an uproar, with people trying to find each other 
and their baggage which, of course, had been scattered 
during the raid. Ambulances arrived to take the 
wounded away. My military friends were glad to 
find me still alive, although horrified that I had been 
in the plane all the time. Actually, I felt safer there 
until I smelt the petrol from the smashed tank, and 
began to think of tracer bullets, but it was too late 
by then. Fortunately, no tracer bullets were used. 

“ Shortly afterwards two more planes made their 
appearance and proved to be R.A.F. They managed 
to land (they are certainly grand pilots), and the 
remainder of the wounded and myself were hustled 
on board them and they took off almost immediately. 
Everyone was most kind to me.” 

These are only a few of the deeds of heroism that 
came out of the great story of the largest mass 
evacuation in our time, and a defeat as crippling as 
Dunkerque, 
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This -picture nets taken by Alfred Wagg during the first week of May, 1942 during a tour in Burma and 
the above shot was taken bv Wagg after he met Field-Marshal Alexander on the Burma Road. 
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SLEUTHING IN SHILLONG 

Justice Ben B raced, whom I had met in Imphal, 
had suggested that I should go up to Shillong and 
take a cottage. That I might find many of my 
friends from Burma there. 

I managed to secure a secretary, a young lady who 
was a refugee from Singapore. We managed, after a 
tiring journey lasting two days, to get to Shillong, 
in the heart of Assam, where, perched on the top 
of a six-thousand-foot mountain, I did, in fact, run 
across many friends. 

The first thing I did was to look up Braund. His 
refugee staff had been moved there from Imphal. 

Mrs. Braund suggested a palatial bungalow that I 
might lease, and in no time at all I was bedded down 
in my new home. 

From that point forward, “ Cleve Cottage,” as it 
was called, was the headquarters from which I was 
to learn about many of the intricate manoeuvres of 
the Burma campaign. Here I talked to soldiers, 
generals, refugees, civil servants and friends. 

I spent long hours on my terrace. It was a la/.y 
life, and the shrapnel wounds in my tummy were 
healing quickly. There was a tremendous radio 
and fourteen servants to satisfy my every whim. 
My secretary used to say that we had every 
caste or creed working for us. We had a Buddhist 
cook, a Mohammedan bearer, several different castes 
of Hindu bearers, Khasis, or hill tribe, sweepers, a 
Christian houseboy, and so on. Most of them had 
to have specially prepared food on account of caste 
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prejudices. You can imagine the pandemonium in the 
kitchen. 

After the rigours of Burma, we found the relaxation 
most enjoyable. 

While at “ Clcve,” I was determined to find out 
from everyone what they thought we had learned from 
the fall (if Burma. 

There had certainly been lessons from the battles, 
stories of very brave men, of leadership, both good 
and bad. There had been the tales of the Indian 
refugees. There were the reasons for the crumbling 
of the home front, where many, even in the face 
of the oncoming Jap army, had striven for too much 
comfort and safety behind the lines. 

But the Japanese had won Burma. How had they 
done it ? Nearly everyone agreed they won Burma 
mainly because they had a highly mobile force. They 
had combined strategic mobility with infiltration— 
probably more mobility than infiltration. The Jap 
was a more dangerous enemy when we weren’t in 
actual contact with him than when we were fighting 
eveu a delaying action. 

Why so ? Well, at least, when in contact with 
him we knew where he was. At other times, our 
intelligence work was not all it should have been. 
The Japs had partly come by this mobility by cram¬ 
ming their officers with a strong offensive spirit. BuL 
that wasn’t all. Training them in originality had paid 
dividends. Among the Allied Amies, propaganda 
to the troops had been little developed, but the 
Japanese soldier had been propagandarised for years ! 

The cry around the world was that Burma and 
Malaya didn’t have the “ stuff ” with which to fight, 
therefore they surrendered. But in the first place, 
Burma, did not surrender. And, in the second place. 
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mucli of the material for warfare was available on the 
spot. 

The Japanese unquestionably had the right kind 
of equipment for an offensive war. But it was not 
particularly good equipment. Many times 1 was 
fold that the Japs were carrying forty-five-pound 
packs. They were too heavy for the jungle, and our 
men often picked up bits that had been tossed aside* 
They nearly always carried a shovel. For what 
purpose no one ever seems to have figured out! 

Then the British threc-inch mortar had been too 
heavy. The mortar had been important. The 
Japanese mortar could be easily moved about. Their 
method was to use four mortars in a diamond-shaped 
lay-out, sending a spotter forward to observe results. 
During the campaign it was a most valuable practice 
for the Jap could wipe out stationary defences, then 
pick up his mortar and move forward again. The 
only defence against the mortar is a mobile offence. 
Where tanks were available, they naturally overran 
the mortar positions. But they weren’t often avail¬ 
able. 

The use of booby traps and land mines, while 
quite well known to the Jap, was better known to 
the British, and had been used in desert warfare in 
the Middle East, but in Burma they, unfortunately, 
were not used. 

Coloured smoke for signalling, raft-making gadgets, 
lifebelts, handcarts, bad all been part of the war¬ 
winning tactics of the Japanese. It was not under¬ 
stood why this equipment, which was not too difficult 
to secure, had not been supplied to our troops in 
Burma. 

Another thing, it seemed we had forgotten about 
the Far Eastern habit of “ buying ” high commanders. 
The “ buying ” of high commanders has always been 
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done. There had been several opportunities. There 
were hints that a few Japanese generals might have 
played. 

The Air Force, it seemed to me, got too much 
criticism. The troops claimed they had no air support. 
True enough, they had very little air support. But 
our Air Force needed equipment, too. For instance, 
besides planes, they needed a slow-falling bomb 
which would burst on impact with a tree-top—bombs 
on parachutes—the Japs had them. Targets would 
have been easier to find at night had we lit fires over the 
countryside behind the Jap lines. They did it. to us. 

Lots of people had ideas. It was argued that the 
fear of being encircled in the jungle is a good weapon 
if you will use it. Shooting on one’s backside is 
terrifying. Dropping squibs from aircraft would have 
been one effective way of doing it. 

After the fall of Rangoon it was almost impossible 
to reinforce or provision the troops. The Japanese 
could, and did, throw in as many reinforcements as 
they liked. They controlled the Port of Rangoon. 
It was said at one of our discussions that “ Who 
holds Rangoon, holds Burma.” But, when somewhat 
more equal conditions did exist, our British, Indian 
and Barman troops gave proof of their ability. The 
Japs were no “ super-men,” after all. 

Provisioning troops has been more of a problem in 
the East than anywhere else in the world. Because 
of undeveloped resources, proper roads or rail facilities, 
the backward methods were often found to be the 
best. 

The Japanese infantry normally carried stores for 
seven days. They didn’t depend on motorised supply 
convoys. Again, a lesson in using one’s head. The 
Japanese had used porters, whom they found often 
to be more efficient than mules. They had used 
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prisoners as porters. As a matter of fact, it was 
becoming obvious that the Jap simply exploited any 
and all resources. They used their heads ! 

In the round of conversation at Shillong, I heard 
about a new turn in Japanese strategy within Burma. 
It seems that while we were still withdrawing, huge 
quantities of narcotics, intended to break down the 
morale and resistance of the civil population, had 
been imported and supplied to the natives by the 
Japanese Army. 

Further, they had begun a campaign in the Shan 
States to revive poppy-growing, in order that addi¬ 
tional opium could be retailed through the country. 
Poppy-growing had long been a difficult problem in 
the Shan States, east of the Salween. The Chinese, 
on their side of the border, had tried to stop all sale 
of opium or growing of poppies, while the British in 
Burma were faced with the difficulty that, if poppy¬ 
growing were eliminated, few of the tribesmen in the 
hills in the extreme east would have any income. 
Efforts were being made to find a new crop to take 
the place of the poppy in those areas. 

Another item the Japs had copied from the Russian 
book was the use of small autonomous units which 
could go behind the enemy lines and create counter¬ 
offensives. They had done this successfully on 
numerous occasions throughout the campaign. 

The Japs had used battle cries, tracer bullets, 
fires, and every conceivable means of supplementing 
their communication system when they didn’t have 
their pack radios. 

Out-manoeuvring the Japs often depended on the 
ability of junior leaders to make decisions. Our 
administrative methods did not allow such decisions 
to be made by the juniors. Many officers were making 
reports on this very subject at Shillong. They 
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thought we needed more responsibility put on younger 
shoulders. 

During my stay in Shillong, I was told that a young 
Burman who had been one of the organisers of the 
Thakin Party had arrived at the frontier. When the 
Japs Look Rangoon he was hiding in a small viLlagc 
north of the city. He had been told that he was Lo 
be arrested by the British Government. He was on 
the wrong side of the fence ! 

1 made my way down to the frontier, where I met 
this Burman, who had helped organise many dissi¬ 
dents. He told me : <£ I came Lo India with the object 
of placing myself at the disposal of the British 
Government. I should like to help Lo convert some 
of the Indian Congress from their present suicidal 
policy of non-co-operation. I should like Lo help 
against the Japanese. I came to India because many 
of my people and my friends have been disillusioned 
by the Japanese.” 

I asked him what form this “ disillusionment ” 
took, and he said there were three main points which 
stood out in the Burmese mind. Firstly, the Japanese 
soldiers and civil administrators behaved in a brutal 
and uncivilised manner that could no longer be put 
down as “ accidents,” but must be construed as 
general policy. The work of his party was to bring 
this fact to the attention of the Burmese people, 
explaining why the Japanese had adopted such a 
policy. For instance, when asked why looting should 
be part of a policy, the explanation would be that the 
*1 apanese, not being economically strong, did not pay 
(heir soldiers well, and they naturally had to rely 
on looting for their existence. A great fact would be 
proved by this—a great fact, and a true one. 

The second fact was that in spite of promises given 
by the Japanese, the Burmese people were besel by 
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repression and liumiliation and received no political, 
economic or cultural concessions. An example of this 
was the disarmament of the B.I.A, (Burma In¬ 
dependence Army). This army had become popular 
among the peasants in some districts. They were 
exercising administrative powers in certain areas, and 
had put the peasants to work opening canals, etc. 
Their abrupt disarmament bewildered the peasants, 
but the main reason was obviously that the Japanese 
realised that their puppet army was no longer fighting 
and working for Japan. It was fighting and working 
for its own country. The Japanese didn’t like this, 
and acted accordingly. 

Thirdly, the Japanese method of dealing with 
Burma was distinctly one-sided. Only two results 
were possible from such treatment, either defeatism 
would be prevalent or a spirit of revolt would flare up. 
It was the work of this Burman’s party to make sure 
that the latter should happen. 

After I had seen my Fifth Columnist wiio had 
worked against the British, and who had now changed 
his mind, I began to see that the motivation behind 
such people came from more basic problems than I 
had before realised. 

One of these basic problems was the trouble the 
Burman was having in making a living in his own 
country. It seemed in part to be traceable to the 
difficulties of agriculture. 

What were the problems of the men in the fields ? 
Why had Lower Burma these upsetting problems ? 
Why had smallholders lost their land ? What were 
the difficulties ? 

I met an authority who started me on the road to 
finding out the answers. He listed the difficulties of 
Lower Burma as exorbitant rents 5 absentee and 
non-agriculturist landlordism ; difficulties of obtaining 
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the requisite credit at reasonable rates of interest ; 
general depression in the standard of living—pur¬ 
chasing power of the working agriculturist whether 
farmer or labourer, had dropped off. 

These issues formed a vicious circle of disagreement. 
-Financial weakness had caused difficulties in obtaining 
credit at reasonable rates. 

In Burma there had been the additional complica¬ 
tion of the absentee landlord, who was frequently 
though not always a member of a non-indigenous 
race—an outsider who often didn’t even live in 
Burma. Much of the profit from the land left the 
country. This made the Burman mad. 

The actual position was this. Out of a cultivated 
area of about eighteen million acres, some six and a 
half million acres were in the hands of non-agricul¬ 
turists. It was much worse in Lower Burma than in 
Upper or North Burma. In 1989, approximately 
half of the cultivated land in Lower Burma was in 
the hands of non-agriculturists. Approximately half 
of this was in the hands of the Indian Chettiyar firms. 

I learned this was mainly due to the credit position. 
The Burmese had, for many reasons, failed to accu¬ 
mulate capital. The Chettiyar was the principal 
source of agricultural credit. He lent money to the 
.landowners with the land as security. The drift of 
land into the hands of Chettiyar and other money- 
lending firms had begun in a small way years ago, 
but the slump of 1929 caused the situation to become 
serious. Another cause of the drift of land into the 
hands of non-agriculturists was the popularity of 
land as an investment, both with Indians and 
Burmese, during the boom years in the rice trade 
during the ’20’s. 

The non-agriculturist landlords in Burma did not 
perform any important economic function. They 
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regarded their land in much the same way as one 
regards shares of stock. Until the 1929 depression 
the landlords were in the habit of providing short-term 
credit for their tenants, but since then the landlords, 
except the Chettiyar firms and other money-lending 
organisations, were not able to borrow money 
themselves. 

Rents in Lower Burma were generally high. The 
lack ol’ interest shown by the landlord in the welfare 
of his land resulted in insecurity among his tenants. 
Short-term tenancies of one or two years became very 
common. This was bad both for the landlord and 
the tenant. Rents in the rich riee-growing districts 
of Lower Burma were seldom less than one-third of 
the gross produce, and in some cases reached two- 
fifths and even approximated to one-half. A 
peculiarity of the system was that rents were relatively 
higher on poorer and mediocre land than on really 
good land. Someone had made a killing. 

Government credit under an Agricultural Loans 
Act, either direct to smallholders or through Co¬ 
operative Credit Societies, had been insufficient. For 
the most part, credit was only obtainable from the 
money-lenders. Until the 1929 depression the Chettiar 
community and others had lent their money freely ; 
they charged interest rates varying between 38 per 
cent, and 36 per cent, per annum, according to the 
nature of the security and who you were. After 1929 
this source of credit became difficult to get. The 
Chettiar firms in particular either ceased to lend money 
or lent it only to their own tenants. As a result, 
the cultivator guy was driven more and more to have 
recourse to “ Sabape ” loans. A “ Sabape ” loan is 
when an amount in cash is borrowed, sometime during 
the cultivating season, and is repayable by an amount 
of produce after harvest. The rate of interest on this 
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sort of loan, which was usually issued by “ small ” 
men, was often 100 per cent, per annum or more. 
Not only cash loans for the purposes of cultivation, 
but credit sales at village shops, etc., were conducted 
on this system. 

Farmers need credit, but not at these rates, and so 
the tenant farmer in particular, burdened with rents, 
and to a lesser extent the owner-cultivator also, fell 
more and more into debt. 

These difficulties had been realised by the Govern¬ 
ment for years, many official inquiries had been made, 
and active measures were taken almost immediately 
after the separation of the country from India. 

A committee, known as the Land and. Agriculture 
Committee, had reviewed the whole agrarian position, 
and had made important recommendations, most of 
which had been accepted by the Government and were 
in process of being implemented as quickly as legislative 
procedure permitted. 

A Tenancy Act had been passed to guarantee to the 
tenant security of tenure at a reasonable rent. This 
Act proved unworkable, and a further committee 
had proposed a new draft to get over the difficulties. 
The effect of this legislation, however, had already 
been to secure a reduction in rents. 

A Land Purchase Act, which empowered Govern¬ 
ment to buy land compulsorily at a fair price from 
non-agricultural landlords, had also been passed, and 
all organisation set up to administer this Act. Land 
so bought would be sold on ail instalment system to 
suitable smallholders who would, during the period 
of repayment, be organised, on a co-operative basis 
in the same way as the previously existing State 
colonies. A Bill for the control of money-lending had 
also been framed. This provided, among other things, 
for the registration of money-lenders and for the 
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limitation of interest which would be recovered by 
proceedings in a civil court. 

The Japanese invasion, of course, interrupted Ihis 
work of agrarian reform, but the work will have to be 
continued on reoccupation and restriction of rents to 
reasonable figures, security of tenure for the tenant., 
the recovery of land from non-agriculturist holders, 
and the reinstatement of smallholders on such land 
either as landlords proper or as State tenants, will 
continue to be the policy of the Government of 
Burma. 

The Japanese invasion has in many ways facilitated 
the process of agrarian reform ,■ it has also rendered 
more urgent some of the problems, notably that of 
agricultural credit. 

The whole position is at present under consideration 
by the Reconstruction Department of the Governor 
of Burma. It is too early to say what additional 
proposals will be made, but it seems likely that the 
right way to tackle the various problems is by means 
of a comprehensive plan for the improvement of the 
agricultural economy, the improvement of the finan¬ 
cial status, credit position and buying power of all 
the agricultural classes. 

Possible items in such a plan are the foundation of 
an alternative agricultural credit system, including 
village, district and agricultural banks, with funds 
primarily free from Government sources, and which 
would provide sufficient but not too plentiful credit 
for the needs of agriculture at reasonable rates of 
interest. Stricter control of money-lending even than 
was contemplated by the Land and Agricultural 
Committee’s draft Bill should be included, and 
insurance of cattle and against loss of the services of 
workers during the cultivating season, gradual exten¬ 
sion of the Co-operative movement, a reduction in 
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the rate of land revenue payable by working 
agriculturists as against that payable by non- 
agriculturists, elc. 

The background of all such specialised measures 
will have to be a general plan for the improvement of 
(he status of the agriculturists in which every depart¬ 
ment of Government will have to join. 

These would include the Departments of Agricul¬ 
ture, Education, Irrigation, Veterinary, and General 
Administration. Village welfare, better village life in 
Burma, and organised publicity for the activities of 
Government, and the general plan would be integral 
portions of the scheme. 

“ Clevc Cottage ” had served as a place for me to 
assemble all this odd information, and the odd 
information gave me ideas as to whom 1 should sec 
next in an attempt to complete the picture of Burma. 

I knew the military difficulties. I had seen the 
greater part of the campaign. I had learned the 
difficulties faced by the Burmese, and now I was 
confronted finally with finding out why the Air Force 
had failed to provide the proper support; why the 
Burmese did not understand Western ideas ; in other 
words, education, both from the British viewpoint 
and from the point of view of the Burmese ; and, 
finally, why had the civil Government been accused 
of failing to do their duty. 



CHAPTER XVJ 


BURMAWISE WAGG 

By Vidor Thompson, British War Correspondent for 
the London “ Daily Herald.” 

We call him Burmawise Wagg. We did so at first 
because in his despatches he has a fondness for that 
cablese contraction for “ in and around Burma ” ; 
but later he earned the nickname in another way. 
Of all the correspondents who came out of Burma or 
travelled from other parts of the world to Eastern 
India when it seemed that the Japs might come right 
oxi, he has spent most time up near the mysterious 
frontier hills. 

The rest of us, all war correspondents waiting for a 
new campaign to start, made trips lasting- a week or 
so and then returned to the comparative comfort of 
Calcutta or the suavity of G.H.Q. in New Delhi. 

Gordon Young, of the London Daily Express , and 
Cedric Salter, of the London Daily Mail, went on a 
reconnaissance flight over Burma and were caught in 
one of the worst monsoon storms of the year. Dan 
De-Luce, of the Associated Press, went on a bombing 
raid, Marsland Gander, of the London Daily 
Telegraph, and I did a food-dropping flight with the 
R.A.F. to a little clearing in the North Burma Hills 
where a thousand refugees were trapped by floods. 
On the ground, I wandered around Assam nearly to 
Tibet, and saw patrols of stalwart Indian soldiers 
from the North-West Frontier being sent through the 
wild hills into Burma to seek out and kill any Japanese 
units they could find. I went down into lush Bengal 
on a similar mission, and I spent several sweltering 
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days on a river launch searching for Jap invaders in 
the Lost World territory of the Sundarbans, that 
vast jigsaw of jungle and water which is formed by 
the countless mouths of the Ganges. But from all 
trips of this sort I and the others went back for 
intervals at, say, Calcutta’s Great Eastern Hold, 
where, although the lounge only needs a few fittings 
to look like a palatial public lavatory, there arc at 
least comfortable bedrooms not too ridden willi 
cockroaches and an air-conditioned dining-room to 
soothe one’s priekly-heat patches. Or else wc were 
going back all the way to Maiden’s Hotel in Delhi ; 
or even (if we could catch a little fever to recuperate 
from.) to cool and beautiful Darjeeling, where every¬ 
body is nicely crazy and there is roller skating in the 
Gymkhana Club. 

Not Burmawise Wagg, though. That amazing 
indiarubber ball of a man actually seemed to like 
getting bitten by mosquitoes and leeches. You 
couldn’t get him away from Assam. When I did see 
him in Calcutta he was depressed —not with the 
combination of heat exhaustion and home-sickness 
that hit most of us out there at some time, but with a 
yearning to get back where he could keep an eye on 
those damned hills ! 

Naturally, then, he wasn’t one of the war corres¬ 
pondents who elected to go 1,200 miles westward to 
Bombay to cover the meetings of the All-India 
Congress Committee in August, 1042. Bombay ! 
There weren’t any Japs in Bombay. 

And that is why I am writing this chapter, which 
tells something of what happened behind the Army’s 
back while it stood on guard on India’s boundary 
waiting for the monsoon to end. 

Bombay, after the steaming places I had come 
from, was an invigorating city. There were sea- 
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breezes, there were old friends to meet, and, best of 
all, there was work crying out to be done. For 
months we had been obliged to go prospecting for it. 

Gander and I arrived at the Taj Mahal Hotel 
around midday on the Tuesday before the first 
A.I.C.C. meeting on Friday, August 7th, and by that 
evening, thanks to some diligent ’phoning and a 
couple of taxi trips to the right places, we were 
submitting our first messages to the censor. Mine 
was the result of a swift canvass which established 
beyond all doubt that the A.I.C.C. would pass without 
amendment the resolution which the Working Com¬ 
mittee—Gandhi, Nehru, Azad and the rest of the 
leaders—had called it to Bombay to consider. That 
resolution would commit the Congress Party to a 
national campaign of “ non-violent ” resistance to 
British rule. The crisis could be averted only by a 
British declaration of immediate and complete Indian 
independence. 

Underground committees of Congress workers, “ I 
was able to reveal ” in that first message, were already 
in being, ready to run local campaigns in various 
parts of India if the leaders were arrested. Those 
leaders, I added, were certain that they would be 
jailed as soon as resistance really began ; but they 
expected some little time to elapse while Gandhi had 
correspondence with the Viceroy. Well, they were 
right about arrests, though they did not anticipate 
the swiftness with which the Government would act. 

I am tempted here to do a Wagg—to go off into a 
jungle. Only my jungle would be that of Congress 
Party argument, where 1 should remain for the rest 
of the chapter, describing to a rapidly diminishing 
band of readers my many discussions with Indians, 
Hindu and Moslem, leaders and led, wealthy and 
poverty-stricken* Maulana Azad, Moslem president 
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of predominantly-Hindu Congress, spent most of one 
afternoon at his modest Calcutta villa explaining to 
me his party’s open conspiracy to oust the British 
Raj. Mr. Jinnah, President of the Moslem League, 
was even franker with me in his lovely villa over¬ 
looking the Bombay seafront. Between those talks 
were innumerable arguments in villages, trains, hotels, 
offices and punkah-cooled bungalows right across 
India. 

But Burmawisc Wagg wouldn’t thank me for going 
political on him. I will content myself with saying 
that, as a humble sympathiser for years with the 
Congress Party’s aspirations to Indian independence, 
I yet deplored the narrow nationalism which was 
emerging in that party and driving it towards obstruc¬ 
tion of the United Nations’ war effort. Unless we 
won the war, I pointed out to anybody I could 
shout down, there was going to be no freedom for 
anybody anywhere. Waiting until the end of the war 
for independence was the price—small compared with 
that which was being exacted from other nations— 
which India was asked to contribute towards the 
salvation of the world. My Indian friends would not 
see it that way. They were embittered. And so in 
the jam-packed pandal which had been specially 
constructed in Bombay for the A.I.C.C. meeting, the 
fateful resolution was passed and cheered, and the 
fight was on. Or was it ? The colourful crowd was 
puzzled and uncertain. They had expected from 
Gandhi a fiery, crusading call to martyrdom. Instead, 
the little bent man in the loin-cloth had given them 
a comfortable sermon. Plainly, he was still hoping 
for some last-minute proposal from the Government, 
or else playing for a little more time. 

But the Government made no proposal and gave 
Gandhi no time, At dawn the next day, the Mahatma 
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and every other important Congress leader were 
arrested on charges concerned with the Defence of 
India Rules—and that, for the Pressmen, was a story 
which went snowballing onwards for days, giving us 
little sleep hut plenty of hard, exciting work. The 
first day we sent along messages describing the arrests 
and the riots which began as soon as the news travelled 
round the city. 

Gander and I were pelted with a couple of sandals, 
an onion and a few stones outside the Congress pandal, 
where police were dispersing a mob with tear-smoke 
and lathi charges. Later, our car driver was intimi¬ 
dated into leaving his vehicle and we were forced to 
“ walk the gauntlet ” through a jeering crowd for a 
hundred yards. One young Gandhi-capped man, 
though seeing the war correspondent badges on our 
uniforms, flung his arm round Gander’s neclc and said 
drastically, “ Wo are comrades after all 1 ” Gander 
grinned (a determined smile being the best way of 
dealing with situations of this kind) and asked his 
comrade to find him a taxi. 

Rioting continued during the day and grew worse 
on the following one, Monday, August 10th, So 
much for non-violence. Several times the police 
had to fire on mobs which were attacking them, but 
mostly they used the lathi and the tear-smoke 
canister. I toured the trouble centres with police 
squads, sometimes in a van, sometimes on foot. 
Once also I went in a ear with two cameramen. 
Seeing a howling mob round a street barricade and 
a big bonfire, Maurice Porde, of Paramount, jumped 
out to get some movie shots. As we walked towards 
the excitement, the rioters began to throw things. 
Porde lifted his camera—and the whole crowd of 
a,bout 200 people vanished down alleys, thinking, 
apparently, that his camera was some kind of gun 1 
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We walked up and “ captured 95 the bonfire and 
barricade, and stood there wondering what to do with 
it, until a squad of stalwart, ycllow-turbaned police 
arrived. 

All the scenes were watched by animated parties 
of sight-seers on the fretwork balconies of rabbit- 
warren buildings. If things became a little dull for 
them, they would take a few bottles of soda-water, 
shake them well before using, and then toss them into 
the street, where they exploded like grenades. Many 
of the police were cut badly by flying bits of bottle. 
Most of them were bruised by stones. I was lucky ; 
the rioters scored only a few near-misses around me. 

Describing the troubles in our messages, we were 
careful to keep a sense of proportion, and to emphasise 
that just around a couple of corners from the riots 
and the shooting, cricket matches were being played, 
trams were running, and all the manifold activities 
of the pleasant city of Bombay _were going on as 
usual. In other cities, too, there were riots—but 
many others were all quiet. The fact was, too, that, 
although the disturbances were grave in many places 
and led to considerable loss of life, they were merely 
the froth on top of the real Congress threat. When, 
after four days, that froth began to settle, a more 
serious danger became apparent. 

Attempts were made in various ways, which I still 
may not at this writing reveal, to interfere with 
communications, industry and the machinery of 
Government. They represented a direct attack on 
the wax effort—and the campaigning season, when the 
Army might need every ounce of its strength, was 
growing near, with the approaching end of the 
monsoon. 

To see as much as I could of what was happening, 
I left Bombay to travel by easy stages right across 
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the waist of India. I found out plenty, but when I 
finally arrived in Calcutta, it was to find that the 
censorship was not releasing any of the stories I 
wanted to tell. Still, there was a fairly good reason 
for the taboo, and no newspaperman minds censorship 
if reasons for it can be produced, I cabled the 
Daily Herald that I had encountered “ difficulties,” 
The Foreign Editor replied, asking for details so that 
representations could be made, if necessary, in London. 
Blit no messages about censorship details or delays 
could be sent, so I had to reply that my chief difficulty 
was that I could not explain the difficulty S 

It was not until about a fortnight later, by which 
time I was in New Delhi, that I was able to file some 
part of the story. This concerned an important train 
convoy which was pushed through a main line as 
soon as it was learned that violent attempts to 
sabotage were being made by Congress rioters trying 
to bring to a standstill all traffic along one vulnerable 
section of the route. I was on one of the three trains 
in the convoy, which was protected by plane patrols, 
and for par b of the way was pressed into service as an 
armed guard on the footplate, being fried on one side 
by the furnace and soaked on the other by driving 
rain. When the trains set out, there was no detailed 
information of the dangers ahead because telegraph 
and telephone wires had been cut. All we knew was 
that some stations had been burned, trucks wrecked, 
and sections of the line blocked in some way. At 
least one railway official had been lynched. We took 
breakdown gangs with us to deal with the blocks, 
but we knew that, if we had bad luck, we might be 
stuck for days in some lonely bit of jungle. 

Two of the trains were full of passengers—mostly 
soldiers returning from leave or travelling to new 
units, so we had plenty of arms—and the third carried 
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urgent war supplies. For forty hours we chugged 
across the flooded paddy-fields, with several halts to 
clear the line. Once, at night, we were stoned, and 
once during the day we rounded a bend to find a gang 
m the act of tearing up the line in front of us. They 
were dispersed by a couple of bursts of tommy-gun 
fire. 

The picture that remains most clearly in my mind, 
however, is of an officers’ conference held after dark 
on a rain-swept platform, with the engine headlights 
illuminating a row of palm trees on sentry duty behind 
us. While the adjutant read out a list of duties and 
general instructions, a beggar whined his way round 
the group, showing the stump of an arm in the light 
of the colonel’s torch. I think that, if you stopped 
for five minutes even in the remotest jungle in India, 
a deformed beggar would appear from somewhere and 
ask for annas. 

The journey finished at last, and then there was 
another tedious spell for me in a Delhi-bound train. 
At G.H.Q. I found that the Government were still 
firmly putting down disorders and attempts to hinder 
the war effort, and that there seemed to be no prospect 
of any real settlement of the deadlock. Certainly it 
persists as I write, but perhaps, by the time you read 
this, some miracle will have occurred to show the way 
out of the impossible and tragic tangle which 
enmeshes all parties in India. 

I hope so, as a journalist, not less than as a citizen. 
War reporting, with all its frustrations, is straight¬ 
forward and simple compared with this political 
scavenging that occupies us now. Well! Perhaps soon 
the war will flare up again in this part of the world.— 
“Burmawise” probably. Then, I hope, Wagg and I 
and the rest will see what it is like to accompany an 
army on the advance, 

V 
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I TALK TO STEVENSON 

It was obvious from my numerous conversations with 
“les militaires” that one of their chief grouses was 
the Air Force in Burma, In fact, the Air Force and 
the Governor seemed to provide the main excuses for 
the failure of the Army in Burma, 

It was clearly my task then to gel in touch with the 
Air Force. 

I began by telephoning Air Headquarters, Bengal, 
in an effort to reach mv friend, Air Vice-Marshal 
Stevenson, who had been in charge of the Air Forces 
in Burma during the campaign. Stevenson agreed 
to talk, and I left my cottage at Shillong for Calcutta 
and my interview. 

When I arrived in Calcutta I went to the Great 
Eastern Hotel and ’phoned the Air Vice-Marshal. In 
the space of a few minutes his private car had called 
and I was being driven out through the countryside 
to his quarters. 

For some hours we sat on the long verandah of a 
commandeered cottage and discussed all the little and 
big things which had happened from the day “Stevie” 
arrived by Clipper in Rangoon. Susan, his white 
cocker spaniel, parked her body between my legs and 
proceeded to snore while we talked. As a matter of 
fact, Susan was almost as famous a character as 
“ Stevie.” A black “V ” for Victory natural marking 
shone out against her white middle causing comment 
from everyone. 

The most important thing, I explained to the Air 
Vice-Marshal, was de-bunking, if it was de-bimkable, 
the idea held by the Army that the Air Force in Burma 
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simply quit and ran away. 1 myself from the time 
of the battle of Toungoo until the end had never seen 
one Allied plane in the air in action with the enemy. 
However, at Magwe I had seen dozens of fuselages of 
bombed and burned-out planes but I saw only a few- 
serviceable planes anywhere in Burma. The service¬ 
able planes I did see were pai'ked on the ground at 
Lashio. I was referring to the period after the fall 
of Rangoon, of course. 

I knew some planes did operate from Lashio during 
the latter part of the campaign and were refuelling at 
different places in Burma. 

I knew further, that when I came through India I 
had seen many, many fighters parked on airfields. 
This seemed to indicate that India was holding- back 
aircraft to save her own neck in the event of attack. 

I explained that I was interested to find out why 
it was the Army was upset over what they claimed 
was “no air support” and■ why, when I arrived in 
Burma, 1 was told there were no aircraft available in 
India for the Burma Air Force. 

“ What then was the situation, Air Vice-Marshal, ” 
I asked, “ that you yourself found on your arrival in 
Rangoon just after the outbreak of war ? ” 

The Air Vice-Marshal then discussed with me 
intimate details of what had happened and on my 
request he handed me a draft of our conversation 
which f have attempted to put back into its original 
dialogue form. 

“ Air Vice-Marshal, what was your primary task in 
defending Burma ?” I asked. 

“ Mr. Wagg, it is believed that it was the common 
impression among the Army in Burma that the Air 
Force did little or nothing to help them from the period 
after the fall of Rangoon to the time of their with¬ 
drawal into India. This is very far from the truth as 

/ 
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the facts will show. To understand what the Air 
Force achieved it is necessary to consider the situation 
prior to the evacuation of Rangoon and at the time 
of the collapse of the campaign in Malaya and the 
Dutch East Indies. At that time the Air Force in 
Burma was the only effective one between Australia 
and the Middle East. 

“ India, the base from which our effort in Burma 
and the Middle East was largely sustained, possessed 
no bombers or fighters. Rangoon, the only port in 
Burma through which supplies could reach our forces, 
was, due to the release of Japanese Air Forces from 
Malaya and Dutch East Indies, threatened with a, very 
heavy scale of air attack. At all costs it was essential 
to prevent this so that our reinforcements, main¬ 
tenance and supplies could reach the Army and Air 
Force in Burma. It was therefore the primary task 
of the Royal Air Force to prevent air attack on 
Rangoon. This the American Volunteer Group, the 
Royal Air Force and the Indian Air Force achieved 
in a manner which will be remembered by all -who, in 
fact, witnessed their admirable show. 

“ Day after day the enemy hurled a considerable 
force of bombers and fighters against the Rangoon 
defence and the American P.40 fighters and our 
Hurricanes knocked them over day after day. Serious 
losses were inflicted on the enemy in these air battles, 
Their last two determined attacks took place on 
February 25t,h and 26th, when over fifty Japanese 
first-line bombers and fighters were destroyed by our 
fighter force. From that time onwards until the Army 
had been withdrawn to the Prome position from 
Rangoon, no Japanese aircraft dared, by day, to 
enter the warning zone round Rangoon in which our 
fighters operated. This had a good effect. 

“ All our great demolitions were finally prepared 
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without interference from enemy bombers and our 
troopships arrived and left the port with reinforce¬ 
ments and stores up to tire last moment without a 
single ship being lost by enemy bombing. The Army, 
from the battle of Pegu, throughout the evacuation 
of Rangoon and during its withdrawal 150 miles to 
the north along a single road with no natural cover 
from air action, reached its position at Prome almost 
unliarassed by enemy bombing attacks. The Japanese 
had plenty of bombers at the time and great damage 
could have been caused to our long convoy on this 
road—42 miles long—had the enemy bomber force 
broken through and carried out determined low-flying 
attacks in force on the Prome Road.” 

“ I should like to interrupt at this point, Air 
Vice-Marshal,” I said, “ to tell you about the story, 
which is somewhat different from, your own version, 
of the 42-mile convoy which stretched over the road 
from Rangoon to Prome during the first week in 
March when the Army evacuated Rangoon. It seems 
that the Japanese, as you know, were circling Rangoon 
and had crossed the. Prome road into a parallel road. 
From the air, I am told, Jap airmen found it was 
almost impossible to ascertain which was the British 
Army going north and which was the Japanese Army 
going south. Therefore, they were afraid to machine- 
gun either convoy. In fact, had the Japanese ground 
troops realised their position, they might have marched 
less than five miles and opened what might have been, 
an annihilating blow on our slow-moving- convoy. 
Fortunately, the Japs were not as smart as they are 
cracked up to be, plus the fact they were so anxious 
to add Rangoon to their list of conquered cities that 
one army practically passed the other waving their 
handkerchiefs in each other’s faees. 

“ I am sorry to interrupt—please go on,” 
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“ However, Mr. Wagg, the state of air superiority 
put up by our fighters was such that the enemy did 
not press home these attacks against the Hurricane 
patrols flying high above these lines of communication. 
In consequence, the move of the Army to Prome was 
successfully completed with only slight interference 
from the air. The extent of the two convoys going 
in opposite directions which you mention may be one 
of the reasons for the slight interference from the air. 
Frankly, on this point T am not clear myself. To go 
on. When the demolitions had been carried out, the 
civil authorities, Marines, and last demolition parties 
were able to escape up the river in boats or leave the 
port of Rangoon by ship without molestation. Fighter 
cover was provided for these movements.” 

“ Air Vice-Marshal, before we leave the subject of 
Rangoon air defences I should like to discuss the 
reasons why the U.S. Air Force’s Flying Fortresses 
from Java, which were sent to operate in Burma, 
never arrived. It is my understanding that Brigadier- 
General Francis Brady was to bring as many Flying 
Fortresses as possible from Java and that he came to 
Burma in advance of his unit to examine facilities and 
to arrange for fuel and bomb supplies. I understand 
he arrived in Burma about the end of January and 
that the equipment destined for Burma was not sent 
because the promised arrangements to supply the 
bombs were never completed. 

“ Actually, I believe General Brady went to the 
fields where the bombs had been provided but, since 
there were no adaptors for the American bomb racks, 
the bombs were useless. 

“ Had these Flying Fortresses been supplied, I 
assume the R.A.F., the A.V.F., and the U.S. Air 
Force, the story of Burma might have been written 
quite differently.” 
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“ I don’t believe adaptors could be found, but that 
was not my pigeon 1 ” 

“ Please excuse the interruption, Air Vice-Marshal, 
please go on.” 

46 With the loss of Rangoon, the good airfields in 
that area and a considerable portion of the warning 
system, the Air Force was compelled to operate from 
Magwe, in Central Burma. The one base which could 
be given some measure of warning was gone. It was 
now we were told it was necessary to consider the 
defence of India, which had hitherto thought herself 
reasonably free from air attacks so long as the 
Japanese Air Force was kept at range by our 
operations from the Rangoon areas. India’s coast 
was exposed. If attacked, the hope of counter- 
offensive in Burma might vanish and our effort in the 
Middle East decline. 

“ In the meantime Singapore had fallen and great 
reinforcements were released with which the Japanese 
increased their Air Force in Burma. With the Port 
of Rangoon and good airfields in Jap hands they 
built up rapidly to an overwhelming strength. Had 
Rangoon held—and I point out to you, Mr. Wagg, 
Rangoon was lost from the ground and not from the 
air—the Air Force in Burma would have increased in 
strength from reinforcements arriving by sea in India 
and by air from the Middle East. But with the Port 
of Rangoon gone, only a small-sized Air Force could 
be maintained unless a policy was accepted of throwing 
aircraft into Burma for what could at best be only a 
very brief life. Limited aircraft maintenance crews 
in Burma, a shortage of aircraft, and the need to 
provide for India’s defences, dictated a reduction of 
the force to one Bomber Squadron, one Fighter 
Squadron and one Air Reconnaissance Flight. The 
squadrons left in Burma were our best, and they were 
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joined by the American Volunteer Group Squadron. 
Thus our remaining bomber forces, operating from 
bases in India, secured from air attack by India’s 
fighter defences, were enabled to support the Army in 
Burma. How they did this is until now an untold 
story. 

“ The Royal Air Force remaining in Burma was 
actively employed in assisting the Army ; it was for 
this purpose placed under the command of Genera] 
Alexander. It undoubtedly rendered the Army 
considerable assistance in consolidating its position 
on the Prome line and, by a series of air attacks 
against enemy airfields, reduced the scale of air 
attack against our forces. However, no one seems 
to realise we were even there ! The A.V.G., on. the 
other hand, co-operated with the Chinese armies and 
assisted in the defence of Magwe. 

“ But disaster overtook us. On March 21st and 
22nd we were overwhelmed at Magwe by a superior 
force of enemy bombers and figh ters. On the morning 
of the 21st our Australian Bomber Squadron No. 113 
from the Western Desert, Jed by Squadron-Leader 
Beeston, had fought its way into Rangoon to attack 
100 enemy fighters and bombers which were on the 
ground at Mingaladon, On arriving at Tharrawaddy, 
4-0 miles north of the objective, they were intercepted 
by 60 enemy fighters—Naval * O’s.’ They shot down 
two enemy fighters in flames and damaged or-probably 
destroyed two more. They reached their objective, 
still with the Zero’s on their tail, bombed it with four 
and a half tons of instantaneous fuse bombs, got 
30 enemy planes on the ground at Mingaladon and 
then fought their way out. At the same time a 
strong squadron of Hurricanes carried out a low-flying 
attack on the same objective and caught the enemy 
either just taking off or on the ground. As the result 
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of this attack five enemy fighters were shot down in 
the air, and the total number of aircraft in these 
two actions destroyed or damaged was not fewer than 
28. It was intended to repeat this raid in the after¬ 
noon. While the force was preparing for this second 
raid, the enemy attacked Magwe in great weight 
with some 80 bombers and 120 fighters. This is an 
example of the lack of team work in Burma between 
the forces—here is a case in point: the Chinese in 
May my o knew of the coming attack one and a half 
hours before the bombers struck, yet the machinery 
of letting each other have the benefit of the intelligence 
was, I may say, in Burma at a very low ebb. 

“ Our warning at Magwe was by no means good— 
in fact, we only had three minutes. In face of such 
an attack at such a height the number of fighters we 
had were insufficient to deal with the enemy. The 
enemy followed up with a determined attack the 
following day with the same number of aircraft. As 
the result of this series of attacks, the Magwe force 
suffered severe loss. It has been, said that the main 
loss of the planes was due to improper dispersal of 
aircraft. However, 1 should like to point out, Mr. 
Wagg, that when you are landing and taking off 
during a battle it is not very easy to disperse planes. 
It was decided to fly out what aircraft could be made 
serviceable for repair to India and to move the Wing 
H.Q. to Lashio and Loiwing, in the Shan States, and 
from there re-equip with aircraft which India spared 
from her defences. Operations were continued for 
as long as possible. Such had been the drain on India, 
that at one time I was told, contrary to your 
experience, Mr. Wagg, that only nine fighters, and 
these not of modern type, were left in that country, 
!i Our losses were nine P,40 5 s, leaving us with four ; 
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about fourteen or fifteen Blenheims, leaving us with 
five, and a loss of about fifteen Hurricanes.” 

“ It is generally thought, Air Vice-Marshal,” I said, 
“ that after the Magwe incident of the 21sfc and 22nd, 
when your losses were so heavy, that the R.A.F. 
discontinued activity in Burma. Will you tell me 
something, therefore, about activities which were 
carried on after that date ? 

“ To begin with, Air Vice-Marshal, I remember the 
tragedy of the twelve relief Hurricanes which were 
sent to Loiwing' and which were surprised and 
destroyed by Jap bomber attack before they had 
even seen their first action. This, as we all know, 
was due to the lack of proper air warning system. 
However, there were air transport activities as well 
as reconnaissances from India. Would you explain ? ” 

“ The activities of transport aircraft in assisting 
the Army must not be overlooked, Mr. Wagg. From 
the time of the fall of Rangoon, the B.A.F. and the 
American Air Force, together with civil air-liners, 
carried large quantities of supplies and numbers of 
personnel, including an infantry battalion, the Royal 
Xnniskilling Fusiliers, into Burma and wounded and 
evacuees out. Air transport operations were still 
proceeding. 

“ It is now necessary to review the support afforded 
to the Army from the time that no aircraft were left 
in Burma. 

“ After an interval, when the re-forming of squad¬ 
rons was pushed on with all speed, air operations 
recommenced on April 12th, 1942, with an attack on 
Jap troop concentrations at Nyaungbintha in which 
5,000 lbs. of bombs were all dropped in the target 
ai’ea. Attacks on troop concentrations and motor 
transport al Sinbaungwe, Allanmyo and Magwe 
followed, whilst the Japanese infiltration upon the 
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West coast was delayed by raids at Sandoway and 
Taungup. 

“ On the Eastern flank, Jap columns and transport 
were bombed and machine-gunned in the Mongpawn, 
Laihka and Kongchaiping areas on April 24th and 
25th, 

“ On May 1st, in order to counter the Japanese air 
offensive against our troops at its source, a series of 
attacks against aircraft on the ground commenced 
with the first ox a number of raids on Magwe which 
was followed by attacks on the Japanese occupied 
aerodrome of Mingaladon, Myitkyina, and later 
Akyab. 

“ On May 4th the advance of the Japanese forces 
up the Chindwin in rivercraft offered at last a suit able 
direct support target, and in attacks on these 
objectives up to May 24th, a total weight of 31,750 
lbs. of bombs was dropped on steamers, barges, 
wharves. Wherever opportunity has offered, the 
enemy forces have also been machine-gunned from 
the air. 

“ It was the commencement of these attacks against 
rivercraft at Monywa on May 4th and 5th that was 
largely instrumental in averting a Japanese encircling 
movement on the flank of our forces. On these two 
days, 8,000 lbs. of bombs were dropped in this one 
area, whilst machine-gun attacks were delivered 
against enemy troops and stores being conveyed up 
the river. 

“ In the meantime the strategic, effort was being 
developed against supplies for the Japanese Army 
arriving in Rangoon by long-range bombers of the 
United States Army Air Force, who in seven attacks 
between April 4th and May 4th dropped 02,000 lbs. 
of bombs in Rangoon clocks, scoring direct hits and 
starting large fires. 
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“ Early in May it became apparent that the enemj 
air force was operating from Akyab, and from May 6th 
to the 23rd fourteen attacks, involving thirty-nine 
sorties were delivered on this aerodrome. The last 
raid showed that only six damaged Japanese aircraft 
remained on the aerodrome, which was then un¬ 
serviceable, and there is evidence to show that Lhe 
Japanese air forces have now temporarily withdrawn 
from this area. 

“ The United States Army Air Corps commenced 
raiding Mingaladon during the same period, and 
between May 5th and May 8th 17,750 lbs. of bombs 
were launched on this aerodrome. Later in the 
month the same force operated against Myitkyina, 
where 31,000 lbs. of bombs were delivered, resulting 
in the destruction of a large number of aircraft. The 
latest photo reconnaissance, May 25th, shows 
Myitkyina occupied and unserviceable, with the 
remains of wrecked aircraft around the runway. 

“ During the period under review, in a total of 
fifty-eight raids, thirteen by the U.S.A.A.C. and 
forty-five by the R.A.F., involving 158 aircraft sorties, 
231,900 lbs. of bombs w T ere dropped on direct support 
» targets, Japanese-occupied aerodromes and Rangoon 
Docks. 

“ In addition, the majority of raids were accom- 
panied by low-flying machine-gun attacks, whilst 
fifty-five reconnaissances have been completed in the 
tactical area, despite in many cases adverse weather 
conditions which, have prevented completion of other 
reconnaissa nccs. 

“ Transport operations carried, out by the R.A.F. 
and American Air Force achieved the following 

“ 8,616 persons have been flown out of Burma 
including 2,600 wounded. 

“ 109,652 lbs. of supplies have been dropped. 
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“ To sum up : 

“ The air superiority obtained over the Rangoon 
area permitted the withdrawal of our land forces 
from that area, the execution of our denial schemes 
and the escape of our shipping without interference 
by the Japanese Air Force. 

“ After the loss of the Port of Rangoon and the 
airfields in that area, the small air force at the disposal 
of the Commander-in-Chief, General Wavell, had to 
be divided between the needs of India and Burma. 

“ The Air Force left in Burma operated under 
General Alexander for the sole purpose of supporting 
the Army. This it did successfully until it was 
wasted away in action or by destruction on the ground, 
after which only slight fighter reinforcements could 
be spared from India. 

“ Bomber support was continued from India, the 
effect of which aided the Army to escape encirclement 
in the Chindwin position.’ - 



CHAPTER XVIII 


T TALK TO A PROFESSOR 

Next on my list was a professor, or educator. I 
wanted very much to find someone who looked at 
Burma from an educational viewpoint. 

One day I heard that a British professor from 
Rangoon University had arrived in India. He was 
a student of social and administrative conditions in 
Burma, and it was obvious that he was my man. 

After some days of hunting I met the professor. 
Pie was somewhat the type of person I had expected. 
Bushy eyebrows, thin, tallish, with that lovely habit 
of playing and twisting his eye-brows. I say lovely 
habit. I clo it myself. 

The professor was in Assam when I saw him first. 
Between his busy times we sought out conversations. 

An aspect of the campaign in Burma that has 
aroused much interest and attention is the attitude of 
the Burmese people towards the conflicting armies. 
It is clearly necessary, if the future settlement of 
Burma is to be effected with the desirable minimum 
of friction with the population, to appreciate the 
reasons for their attitude. I began, therefore, by 
querying, “ What do you believe, Professor, was the 
Burmese attitude towards the British ? ” 

“ While a minority of the Burmese were actively 
pro-Japanese,” he answered, “ and a minority pro- 
British, I believe the mass of the population was 
merely neutral. 

“ The existence of the small but well-organised and 
active pro-Japanese party is easily explained. It 
arises, from a phenomenon common to nearly every 
country in the world ; that is to say, the development 
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in the last two decades of a class of educated un¬ 
employed. Such material formed the recruiting 
ground for the Fascist party in Italy and the Nazi 
party in Germany; it was a phenomenon unknown 
in more prosperous days in Europe, when the middle 
class never lacked reasonably remunerative employ¬ 
ment. The radical change in the economic situation 
following the last war produced, however, conditions 
less favourable to that class. So, in all countries of 
Europe it has proved easy enough to form a Fifth 
Column from the middle-class dissidents. In Burma 
there was little actual unemployment among the 
educated class, bul there is no doubt that higher 
education was developed on a scale incompatible 
with the resources of the country and to a degree 
which conferred the status of University graduate 
(or, almost as much admired, failure to graduate) on 
a not inconsiderable number of young men who 
could not be absorbed into the Services and who, in 
many cases, lacked the ability to prosper in the 
professions. While • rarely unemployed, such men 
felt a sense of grievance in that their position and 
prospects were not such as they thought their merits 
and attainments justified. This class formed the 
equivalent of the educated unemployed of Europe.” 

“ Then you don’t think Burmese Nationalism had 
much to do with it, Professor ? ” I asked. 

“ The spirit of nationalism ‘ was a less powerful 
motive than the sense of grievance I have described. 
The comparatively small discontented element could 
have been effectively suppressed, but this would have 
been contrary to the spirit of the system of government 
then prevailing,- 

“ What is of more importance and is less easily 
accounted for is the attitude of the majority of 
Burmans. It may as well be stated at the outset 
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that ‘ ideologies ’ played no part in determining this 
attitude. ‘ Democracy,’ or 6 National Socialism,’ or 
‘ The New Order in Asia ’ are mere words conveying 
nothing to the ordinary cultivators who constitute 
the vast mass of the Burmese people.” 

11 How did they look at things ? ” 

There was, in my judgment and experience,” the 
Professor replied, “ little active hostility among the 
villagers. There were bad cases of attacks on 
stragglers, and so forth, but the criminal “Element, 
always strong in Burma, was here probably responsi¬ 
ble. My own experience on reconnaissance, even in 
the very latest stages of the retreat, was that the 
people, though nervous and worried, were friendly 
and willing to render such assistance as they could. 
Other people have expressed the same view to me. 
But this friendly disposition may be put down to the 
innate spirit of hospitality found not uncommonly 
among people who live close to the soil. It has no 
political significance, and is in no way inconsistent 
with an attitude of general indifference to the conflict 
at large, It is, however, important from the point of 
view of the future for it to be realised that the Burman 
is not for the most par fc really hostile. His indifference 
is due to a lack of any sense of loyalty or responsibility 
to the community.” 

“ Professor, you say the Burman is not hostile, 
but that he'has no sense of loyalty or responsibility 
to the community. How do you think he feels 
towards the Empire ? ” 

“ It is, of course, scarcely reasonable to expect a 
spirit of loyalty to the Empire in general, but loyalty 
to the Government of his country might well be 
expected. Certainly it is not easy for a people whose 
political experience is necessarily brief—to develop 
a sense of loyalty to an abstract entity, the State, 
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It is a common-place that such people prefer the 
State to be personified in a king or chief, who is the 
visible embodiment of the community. In the ease 
of Burma, the King of England is remote. The old 
argument whether in 1885-86 the Burmese monarchy 
should have been retained is now obsolete ; but the 
fact remains that there was no personification of the 
community whom the people could regard as their 
natural leader. 

“ Nevertheless, in view of the strenuous efforts 
which have been made in the last twenty years to 
develop in Burma the system of parliamentary 
government in which the mass of people participate 
in the management of the State, it might have been 
expected that the sense of responsibility to the 
community and of loyalty to it would have been 
stronger than was actually the case, and that there 
would have been a serious effort to defend the State 
in whose government they shared.” 

“ How do you account for their apathy or lack of 
responsibility ? ” I asked. 

There are many reasons,” he told me. “ Funda¬ 
mentally, the old social system broke down in the 
nineteenth century, and has not been replaced. 

“ In Lower Burma, after the annexations of 1825-26 
and 1853, the population was scanty ; the country 
came to be colonised by a heterogeneous collection of 
people—immigrants from Upper Burma, Indian 
colonists and coolies, plus the remnants of the original 
people such as the Mons. A social sense would thus 
in any circumstances have been difficult to realise; 
the addition of the communal problem and, still 
more, the continued economic changes arising from 
the growth of industry in the towns and the transfer 
of land to Indian money-lenders, effectively prevented 
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the development of any social stability that might 
otherwise have appeared. 

ss In the case of Upper Burma, the situation was 
different. The phenomena of economic change 
mentioned above were by no means so marked, nor 
was there any large alien element among the popula¬ 
tion, But there had been in former days a highly 
complex social system, based in some districts on 
service-tenure of land ; with the advent of the British 
this ceased to exist. The division of the people into 
service classes—the athi and the ahmudan —gave a 
very definite social stability.” 

“ Maybe, but it doesn’t sound very progressive. 
What did the British put in its place ? ” 

“ The only system regarded as compatible with 
Western methods was one based not on classes but on 
a territorial foundation. Whereas formerly a group 
of, for example, cavalrymen was dispersed over a 
wide area, the individuals holding land in different 
villages, but still forming one social and administrative 
group under their own officers, the Government 
introduced the village system under which the village 
replaced the group as the social and administrative 
unit. Moreover, even in those districts where the 
service-tenure system had not existed, the country 
had been administered by myotkugyis, or beads of 
townships, who were the hereditary officers ruling 
considerable tracts of territory and exercising wide 
power and influence.” 

“ Do any of these myothugyis still survive ? ” 
I asked. 

“ No,” replied the Professor. “ These hereditary 
mypthugyiships have been broken up and have been 
replaced by the village system, in which each indivi¬ 
dual village and its immediate vicinity are 
administered by a village headman, with limited 
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powers ; and, since they are generally elected, these 
headmen have little prestige and little hold over their 
people. No doubt the old system would have been 
difficult to fit in with a modern administration ; but, 
however that may be, the effect of abolishing the 
service-tenure system and the myotliugyiships was 
to break up the existing social structure. This 
produced much the same instability as prevailed in 
Lower Burma. Under such conditions, and in the 
absence of a visible personification of the State, 
loyalty to the community has been slow in deve¬ 
loping.” 

“ Could it not have been speeded up by some sort 
of democratic government ? ” I inquired. 

“ Don’t forget, Mr. Wagg,” said the Professor, 
“ that the break-up of the social order in Upper 
Burma is very recent; the annexation took place 
only fifty-odd years ago, well within the lifetime of 
many now living.” 

“ But surely,” I argued, “ even fifty years of 
British rule must have done something to improve 
the conditions of the country.” 

The Professor smiled. “ Unfortunately, Mr. Wagg, 
that is not the way modern methods of administration 
strike the Burman. Not,” he added ruefully, “ that 
the Government has done much to encourage loyalty 
to the State. 

« “ For the average Burman, Mr. Wagg, the Govern¬ 
ment meant taxation—taxation in return for which 
he received little. It may be said that a government 
has three primary duties to its people—-protection, 
public health and education. 

u Of the last, possibly the less said the better. 
The handing over of vernacular education to the local 
district boards was most detrimental to the welfare 
of the people. It should have been realised that 
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vernacular education, affecting as it does the life of 
the whole people, was of far move importance than the 
higher education which the Government retained in 
its hands. (The responsibility lies with the formula- 
tors of the c Montford ’ reforms, however, and not 
with the Burma Government.) 

11 As regards public health, hospitals were few and 
often ill-equipped and poorly staffed ; the cultivator 
was left dependent on the Burmese se-saya (native 
doctor). As for the sanitary conditions of the towns, 
even in Rangoon, often the situation was bad. 

“ With regard to protection, the cost of policing 
every village was considered prohibitive, and in many 
cases protection against dacoity was relegated to the 
people themselves. 

“ In former days, moreover, the people had their 
own methods of coping with crime. Justice was, 
from our point of view, crude, but the people knew 
as a rule (and they still do) who was responsible for 
any act of dacoity, and formal proof such as alone 
satisfies a British court was not needed. Nowadays, 
lack of formal evidence, plus the excessive legalism 
of the courts, enables many a criminal to escape 
retribution. The old system had broken down but 
the new system was ineffective.” 

“ Does the same sort of thing apply to education, 
too, Professor ? ” t then inquired. 

“To a certain extent, yes,” he replied. “ There 
was an indigenous system of education, the monastic 
system, which was supplemented by the ineffective 
system managed by the local boards. This partially 
explains the antagonism of the pongyis (Buddhist 
monks) to the Government; an important function, 
on which their influence partly depended, had been 
taken away from them. But it cannot be denied 
that there has been for years a lack of discipline 
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among the order of monks, and that any criminal 
who chose to shave his head and put on the yellow' 
robe could find a hiding-place in the monasteries 
which, in some eases, became centres of criminal 
activity^ In other countries the public opinion of 
the community would never tolerate such a state of 
affairs among the priesthood ; but here again the lack 
of a sense of responsibility to the community was a 
bar to action. 

“ In the days of the Burmese kings, of course, the 
Thathanabaing (or ; Archbishop 5 ) had all the power of 
the State behind.him in maintaining discipline in the 
sangha (Buddhist ' church ’). A yearly census of 
pongijis appears to have been taken, and the penalty 
for anyone who falsely represented himself as a monk 
was severe. But under the British Government there 
has been no such restraint. The Thathanabaing, after 
the annexation of Upper Burma in 1885-86, sent a 
deputation to the authorities offering to continue this 
co-operation between Church and State ; but on the 
principle of non-interference in religious matters the 
offer was declined. Actually’-, ‘ non-interference ’ with 
religion has amounted indirectly to interference of the 
worst type, since it has led to the grave deterioration 
of the sangha. In Netherlands Indies a precisely 
opposite policy was adopted, and the Muslim teachers 
became instruments of Government, to the great 
advantage of both religion and administration.” 

“ I gather, then, Professor, that in your view it is 
not surprising that the Burman showed so little 
loyalty to the Government, seeing that they received 
little or nothing for the taxes they paid ? ” I 
remarked, 

“ That is my opinion,” replied the Professor, 
“ hut I must admit that many people might consider 
this a biased view and would maintain that consi- 
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derable benefits were received in return for the 
relatively light taxation.” 

I turned to another point. “ What were the 
relations between the Burmans and the Europeans ? ” 
“ The first thing to be borne in mind,” he replied, 
was that the Government, even under the latest 
reforms, was regarded as largely European. In some 
ways relations were good ; to a great extent Europeans 
and Burmans of the official and professional classes 
met on equal terms ; but to the average Burman the 
European was a superior—an official or an employer. 
There was no class of Europeans equivalent in social 
and economic status to the ordinary Burman. No 
feeling of unity between the two races could exist 
in these circumstances. Also, the growing complexity 
of administration, as had so often been observed, 
tended to tie the official to his desk and to prevent his 
seeking contact with the people.” 

“ What about the contacts between Burmans and 
non-official Europeans ? ” I now asked. 

“ The early contacts between Burmans and Euro¬ 
peans were unfortunate. There' was no European, 
immigration into Burma of any magnitude until the 
late eighteenth century, when, with the growth of 
European commerce, European traders and seamen 
began to frequent the Burma ports. Unfortunately, 
these Europeans were in many cases the worst type- 
wastrels, outcasts and drifters. 

“ In the nineteenth century a similar situation 
existed in independent Burma. Even in Mindon’s 
and Thibaw’s time the Court at Mandalay was fre¬ 
quented by European adventurers. I am inclined, 
therefore, to the view that a tradition grew up among 
Burmans that the European is often a rascal and at 
best a money-grabber. The development of large- 
scale mercantile and industrial enterprises* and still 
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more the presence in the country of struggling 
trading firms and impoverished mining prospectors, 
to whom the smallest profit was worth striving for, 
have emphasised the profit-seeking aspect of the 
European connection. If I am right, we have here 
another factor detrimental to loyalty to the State, 

“ A sense of mistrust thus existed among the 
Bur mans, and (he Government still being, from their 
point of view, British, loyalty was at a discount, 

“ As regards the ‘transferred 5 side of government, 
the Burmese were naturally interested mainly in 
domestic politics.” 

“ Does this account for the growth of anti-British 
propaganda, Professor ? ’’ I asked. 

“ It is largely accounted for by the peculiar system 
of government which was introduced in 1937, mainly 
because there was no department or officer charged 
with the representation of British or Imperial interests 
at large. Thus, anti-British propaganda, inspired in 
many cases by Japanese money, flourished unchecked 
by any counter-propaganda, other than that provided 
by non-official organisations and by the not very 
effective European, newspapers. Seditious views, 
which in England would scarcely be tolerated, even 
in peace-time, were commonly published, and even 
the restrictions imposed by the war-time Defence of 
Burma Buies proved an inadequate check. In a 
foreign country, the fact that the local Press was 
strongly anti-British would doubtless be reported by 
the diplomatic representative to the Foreign Office, 
which, one imagines, would make funds available for 
counter-propaganda.” 

“ Weren’t any measures taken to deal with Japanese 
propaganda ? 55 

“ Not so far as I am aware. Indeed, the system of 
government under which the direct intervention of 
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{.he British power was limited to so small a field, gave 
no opportunity for taking action. This is a grave 
defect in the system and one which should receive 
serious attention. Again, the official war propaganda 
was so ineffective as to be pitiable, 

u These factors, of varying importance, may 
explain, perhaps, the indifference of the Bur mans in 
i he late conflict. To the majority, one foreign govern¬ 
ment was likely to be as good or as bad as another. 
Why worry ? ” 

“ What were the Burmaxis’ relations with the 
troops ?” 

“ Apart from cases where actual crimes were 
committed, relations were not too good. Some of 
the troops had a prejudice against the Burmans. The 
failure to receive active support, plus, it is to be feared, 
the not very creditable record of a few Burmese 
soldiers in the early stages of the conflict, produced 
not only contempt, but also the view that all Burmans 
were untrustworthy. In particular, there was a not 
unnatural prejudice against the pongyis, although 
the detrimentals in the order are to be found mainly 
in the towns, and the pongyi in the up-country village 
is often a charming and virtuous teacher.” 

“ On the subject of those few Burmese soldiers, 
Professor, and their not very creditable record, ! have 
learned during the course of my inquiry that some of 
them were recruited only in the fust stage of the 
campaign, had little or no training, that many of them 
were shopkeepers, and so on, who had volunteered. 
It is not fair, I think, to expect, such, people to behave 
like properly trained soldiers. For the most part if 
was their ignorance of military manoeuvring and of 
what was required of them that led to their running 
away,” 

“ More serious still, Mr. Wagg, was the lack of 
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means of communication between non-Burman troops 
and the people. Few of these officers or other ranks 
could speak Burmese, and yet interpreters were not 
always provided. Obviously, difficulties must arise. 
The troops needed accommodation and food, they had 
no means of making their wants known, and so had 
no option but to seize what they needed. Villagers 
who might otherwise have been friendly resented such 
behaviour and came to dislike and fear the troops. 
An interpreter for each company, or, better still, for 
each platoon, would have made all the difference, and 
should not have been difficult to find, as many of the 
Anglo-Indians in the police and other services have a 
thorough knowledge of the language.” 

“ Well, Professor,” I said, “ we have had a very 
interesting discussion, and I Lake it that 1 shouldn’t 
be very far out if I summarised the position as 
follows : 

“ The lack of loyalty to the Government was due 
partly to the absence of social stability and partly to 
the Government’s failure to earn the respect and 
gratitude of the-people by conferring material benefits; 
added to this, there was little respect for the European 
community, a matter for which the Europeans cannot 
be held blameless. Then, when war broke out, things 
were not improved by the lack of understanding 
between troops and people. Would that, in your 
opinion, be a reasonable explanation of the Burman 
attitude to the war ? ” I asked. 

“ I think you might add,” observed the Professor 
dryly, “ a not unnatural desire to be on the winning 
side—a side which, unfortunately, happened to be 
that of the enemy.” 



CHAPTER XIX 


CALLING ALL RICH MEN! 

I had been scouring India to find some of my old 
Burman friends—Lo my dismay the only people I 
found were a bar-keeper, a night-club singer, a 
Burmese cook who cooked for the Press hoslel at 
Maymyo, and some merchants—certainly their 
opinions would not be helpful. 

It was a few weeks, however, before I ran across 
any clues. Lieut.-Colonel “ Wally ” Richmond, of' 
the Burma Government, stopped by my room at the 
Cecil Hotel and we discussed who would be a fair 
representation of Burman attitude. He had just 
heard that Kyaw Min had arrived at Simla and in his 
pocket was his famous “ Burmese Mein Kampf.” 
The next night I boarded a train for Simla, in North 
India, a tiny hill-top station under the very shadow 
of the Himalayas. Here I found my citizen of 
Burma. Wc met on a friend’s glass-enclosed porch. 
The friends, actually my hosts, were Lieut.-Colonel 
and Mrs. Miller—grand people—loved by foes and 
friends alike, Mrs. Miller dug up some sherry. 
Colonel Miller relaxed to watch the fun, smoothing 
out his lovely tweed suit—the only treasure he saved 
from Burma. He was the Governor’s Military 
Secretary. 

The cold silvery wind whipped about the cottage. 
We sat in a sunny spot and drank Mrs. Miller’s sherry 
—and talked. 

We talked of (he horror in Rangoon, the exodus, 
then I ventured to get him on to the things I re'ally 
wanted to know about. 

“ I have heard your country is an easy place to 
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make a living in/’ I began. “ If we take Burma 
back I think I’ll quit the newspaper business and set 
up writing no\ els at Maymyo.' 5 

“ On the conti ary,” Kyaw Min answered, “ Burma 
is. said to he a rich country, Sir. TVagg, but the number 
of Burmans who can be called rich can be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. Such a country may as 
well not exist at all.” 

“Do you visualise Home Rule shortly post-war for 
Burma?” I queried. 

“ Certainly he .-.aid. “ It is quite certain that 

Burma v. ill get Horne Rule a few years after the 
victorious termination of this war anil -we shall have 
to prepare Burma to be a worthy, in fact a valuable 
member of the British Commonwealth. India has 
been promised her freedom immediately after the 
war. No one in England will stand in the way of the 
fulfilment of this promise. But if anyone stands in 
the way, even if Mr. Churchill, Ihe popular hero of 
the war, stands in the way, he will fall from power. 
Incidentally, I know of nothing which illustrates the 
Lord Buddha’s doctrine of Anieca (Impermanence) 
in a better fashion than British party polities. The 
same sentiment that will give India her freedom will 
give Burma her freedom.” 

“ In the light, of recent happenings would you say 
that Burma is ready for freedom ? ” 

“ By what standards are we. to judge whether 
Burma is fit for Home Rule or not ? Let me remind 
you of the Lord Buddha’s very last words before bis 
death. ‘Work out thy salvation with diligence.’ 
Burmans will have to work out their own salvation.” 

“ How would you set to work ? ” I asked. " Or, 
to put. it another way, what do you. think are the 
chief weaknesses in Burma’s set-up ? ” 

‘\We have a Burma without any real bedrock, 
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without any Burraans with a stake in the country. 
We have no class of Bum tans with any capacity for 
constructive ideas, no class with any permanent 
values or with sufficient education to view the 
problems and needs of the State with a wide vision. 
We are said to have an aristocracy of officials and an 
aristocracy of wealth. 

“ The modern aristocracy of officials is superficial 
and artificial ; officials come one day and go the next. 
As for wealth, its magnitude would be the laughing¬ 
stock and scorn of the lower middle-classes of Western 
countries. 1 have always maintained that a rich 
man is worth to the State at least 50,000 poor men 
and he is worth that in every way. 

“ In England or the United States, where the social 
and economic structures of the country are such that 
certain individuals have been able to mass enormous 
fortunes or to inherit fabulous estates, the modern 
tendency of legislation is to level down. No sooner 
does a millionaire die, than the State steps in and 
takes away a good part of his estate and fortune. 

“ The winner of a lakh of rupees in the State lottery 
becomes overnight a rich and respected man in 
Burma, and, instead of being treated as an upstart 
as he would in other countries, he might easily 
become the Premier of Burma at the next election. 
That, however, would not be so bad as the present- 
system that enables riff-raffs to become Ministers and 
even Premiers. People 'who would not even be 
qualified to vote in other countries have become 
members of the House of Representatives and 
accordingly have become eligible for Ministerships. 

“ We have, therefore, reached the stage in Burma 
when we must devise a system that would enable 
some Burmans to get rich, some very rich, I hope, 
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and would also increase the present standard of 
living among the poor classes.” 

After gulping a bit over a statement that seemed 
to imply, “ When is a riff-raff not a riff-raff ? When 
he wins a State lottery,” I tried to find out how 
Kyaw Min would go about creating that very in¬ 
equality of wealth which we, in democratic countries, 
are trying to mitigate. “ Judging by our experience, 
Mr. Kyaw Min, that shouldn’t be very difficult—what 
are the snags ? ” 

“ The main snag the Burmans have always been up 
against,” he answered, “ is the Buddhist Law of 
Inheritance which gives every brother and sister an 
equal share in the family fortune, except for the 
quarter share of the Orasa or eldest surviving male or 
female. In many oases, through some reason or 
other, the Oresa has not had his or her quarter share. 
Most people have thought that a, remedy would lie 
by allowing Buddhists to make wills, but I think the 
sentiment of the people, unless properly translated 
into the correct channel, will induce parents not to 
make wills at all. 

What is actually required in Burma is the Law of 
Primogeniture for at least 100 years, with a few safe¬ 
guards, to enable the other children to enter the 
professions ; this would certainly be better than the 
present socio-economic structure that forces every 
child to work for a living, so much so that there is 
not one Burman with sufficient money or time to 
indulge in a serious wholetime hobby or research or 
politics. But primogeniture is not a matter that can 
come from without.” 

“ How do you think Burma should be recon¬ 
structed ? ” I asked. 

“ We should reconstruct Burma for the Burmans 
and for nobody else,” he answered firmly. i( And we 
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should keep this in the forefront of our minds every 
time. We should so reconstruct that Burmans will 
be eager and happy to remain within the British 
Commonwealth. Burma must be made happy and 
content within the British Commonwealth but she 
should not be a deadweight to, or a millstone round 
the neck of, the Commonwealth : yet at. the same 
time she must be made economically and militarily 
strong enough to secede from the British Common¬ 
wealth if her people so desire. 

“ The genera] level of intelligence among the 
Burmans, Mr. Wagg, is not lower than the general 
level in the West. We have, however, all been badly 
educated. We have much leeway to make up. It 
will be necessary in reconstructed Burma to load the 
dice on the side of the Burman every time ; he requires 
to be given a flying start. More than that, he will 
have to be catapulted into the air in. taking off. 
Without that, our reconstructed Burma will be a 
failure. 1 want a Burma where some Burmans are 
rich and all rich men are Burmans. We must give 
Burmans some opportunities for getting rich.” 

“ Do you mean something like the American 
slogan, ‘ A chicken in every pot ’ ? ” I asked. 

“ Yes,” he agreed. “ First of all there is this 
terrific land revenue imposed every year on every acre 
of cultivated land- Taken over a period of years, 
the land revenue amounts to more than 40 per cent, 
of the profits of the land after deduction of expenses 
of cultivation and in bad years there is scarcely any 
profit after payment of land revenue. A small owner 
of land never gets a chance to become a bigger owner, 
land cannot beget land, and it seems that only money 
begets money—the wherewithal for buying land—and 
that accordingly only traders and money-lenders can 
become big land-owners,” 
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“ Does this money go to the British Government or 
your Government ? ” I -wondered. 

“ It has gone to our Burmese Government,” he 
told me. “ In the income tax system a person with a 
big income pays at a higher rate than the poorer 
person. A similar system should obtain with land 
revenue. The poor owner should pay at a lower rate 
than the big land-owner.”^ 

“ What sort of ‘ ism ! is that ? ” I asked. 

“ I don’t know,” he smiled. 

“ But arc you satisfied that you have enough land 
to take care of your poor with five acres and a cow 
and still enough to produce your so-called rich men, 
or landed gentry ? ” I wanted to know. 

“ Mr. Wagg, there is sufficient land in Burma for 
many large estates in addition to innumerable small 
owners. I am not thinking of a Burman landed class 
to replace the Chettiars, with a perpetuation of the 
present condition of landless Barmans. If each poor 
Burman owns a few acres of land, remembering at 
the same time the number of Bur mans required for 
industry and business, there is sufficient land for the 
existence of a landed gentry.” 

“ But do you think your industry is sufficiently 
developed for your agrarian population ? ” 

“ No,” he said, “ I do not think it is sufficient. A 
purely agrarian State as we had previously is always 
fraught with danger. We are at the mercy of others. 
I consider that industries should play a much larger 
part in the economy of Burma, Is it too much to 
ask that any manufactured goods that may be 
considered necessaries of life should, as far as possible, 
be made in Burma ? We must have a greater 
measure of self-sufficiency. 

“ A Burman is a great lover of his own country, 
and he likes to live and die within the confines of his 
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motherland ; and the bounty of the country has yet 
been such that he has not had to migrate elsewhere 
in the struggle for existence. Those Barmans who 
have travelled beyond the boundaries of Burma have 
mostly been for study in Lhe professions ; they have 
never had the time or inclination to stud)' the indus¬ 
tries of other countries. No Burman has ever had 
the opportunity to study or come into contact with 
the industries outside Burma, and Burmans feel 
ignorant and impotent for opening any new industry. 
What is required is education on these lines in other 
countries, coupled with propaganda and encourage¬ 
ment. Everybody talks about technical education in 
Burma, but that is somewhat different from industries, 
in this sense. It can be said generally that the 
majority of students of Burma schools become clerks 
in the Government or commercial offices ; only some 
reach the top and get into class I services or make big 
money in professions. Similarly, the majority of the 
products of technical schools will be required for 
industrial concerns owned and run by Government and 
private persons ; those who reach the top will become 
millionaires ; what we must aim at is to get a good 
percentage of the clever or rich boys to enter the 
industrial field, though everyone will get opportunities 
of reaching the top.” 

I took up a new line. “ Tell me, Mr, Kyaw Min, 
what is the basis of marriage in Burma and how does 
it affect your economic set-up ? ” 

“ In Burma marriages are usually arranged by 
parents,” he told me. “ There is a certain amount of 
calf love, or iove at a distance, in some of the unions, 
but even in the ease of marriages subject to elope¬ 
ments, it cannot be said that they were the outcome 
of real love as it is known in the West. Ileal love 
marriages, where a boy has chosen a girl out of the 



wide, wide world and must marry her or bust, are 
practically unknown. Such love marriages may be 
possible in the British Isles or America or other 
countries, but one must remember that among the 
middle classes in France marriages are usually 
arranged byjdie parents. 5 ’ 

“ I don't exactly agree with you, Mr. Kyaw Min. 
I understand that your men have been known to 
bump-off unaccommodating parents, 5 ' 

“ I am not here going into the merits or demerits of 
love marriages and manages de convenance. As to 
which system is preferable, I would be willing to 
discuss this question with you over a chota peg of 
whisky, your whisky, Mr. Wagg,” he smiled at me. 
“ We must, however, face the facts that marriages are 
arranged in Burma and will be so for many decades 
to come .' 5 

“ But how about the economic side ? 55 I queried. 

u In a simple rural ceremony, the father-in-law 
will choose as a son-in-law a boy who is going to be 
an asset in his socio-economic unit and who will be 
able to help in the fields and in the house, drawing 
water and hewing wood if necessary. The son-in-law 
will usually come and live with the parents-in-law 
till he thinks he ought, or is in a position, to set up a 
separate house for himself. In rare cases the girl 
will go and live with her parents-in-law. The 
parents-in-law will choose as the son-in-law a young 
and manly specimen of the village, someone who will 
be able to give his wife in later years a good home 
according to the standard to which they are accus¬ 
tomed. But whereas this continues in rural areas, 
the impact of Western civilisation has raised the age 
limits among both boys and girls in the cities and 
among the educated. 

“ No parents are going to choose as a son-in-law 
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a young man who has not shown or been able to show 
to what heights he is going to reach in later life. 
This consideration may not fully obtain in love 
marriages, but is the very nature of manages de 
convenance. The boys must before marriage have, 
for example, managed Lo enter a class 1 service or have 
at least got a job. Under the present University 
system, boys cannot obtain jobs till they are about 
23 or 24 or even later. Yel when we consider that 
the boys and girls in Burma and generally in the East 
mature at least two years earlier than boys and girls 
in the West and that the normal expectation of life 
in the East is at least ten years lower than that in the 
West, it cannot be too much to ask that Burman 
boys should commence shouldering the responsibilities 
of life at an earlier age than 21 or 22 and many 
round about that age. 

“ I want, therefore, that our system be revised so 
that a young boy in Burma should already be working 
at the age of 18 or 19 or else that he has the certainty 
of a job by that time.” 

“ How have you progressed in the field of education, 
Mr. Kyaw Min,” I asked, “ over the last one hundred 
years ? ” 

“ The education of the country during the past 
sixty or seventy years has been a complete failure,” 
he told me, “ for it has not taken into account the 
economic or social structure of the country. It is 
the boast of Burma that practically every male can 
read and write and that the majority of females can 
do likewise and that, therefore, most of the population 
are literate. If by 1 literate 5 one means that one can 
spell out the. words in a printed book and sign one’s 
name with difficulty, then the statement is true; 
but if the word should connote something more than 
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that, it can safely be said that the majority are as 
literate as the man in the moon. 

“ Each sound in the Burmese language, Mr. Wagg, 
is spelt monosyllabically, and it does not take a 
youngster more than three months or a little more to 
learn to spell every word in the language ; in other 
words, a Burman can master the Thinbongyi in three 
months’ time. The majority of Burmans know the 
three ‘PCs’ in a fashion—in a sense he is a literate. 
Actually, not more than a, very small percentage of 
the population attempts to read or write for more 
than a few hours a year. This, Mr. Wagg, is not 
literacy. 

“ Coming to the higher education, we have the 
modern products, each one trying to enter the 
Government service, the majority falling by the way- 
side, and trying to use all manner of intrigue to reach 
their goal without the basic hard work. 

“ All our education in Burma has headed towards 
the Rangoon University. It is housed in a beautiful 
campus with lovely modern buildings. It has pro¬ 
duced about 400 graduates a year. In the first place, 
it has been proved that Burma cannot absorb as 
much as 400 graduates a year. Most of these graduates 
try to get into Government service. And who are 
these 400 ? They are those who survived the * Inter¬ 
mediate’ and ‘Bachelor’ examinations. And how 
many survived these examinations ? Not more than 
40 per cent, pass the 4 Intermediate ’ examination and 
about 50 per cent, pass the ‘Bachelor’ examinations. 
The number of failures is terrific. This is all wrong. 
In the Universities in the West, the majority of those 
who are admitted take a degree; in Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge, the majority take Honours degrees, but about 
95 per cent, of those who matriculate take a degree. 
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In Burma the majority of those who matriculate arc 
doomed to failure. 

“ I maintain that the great evil in Burma was the 
helpless drifting of our intelligentsia to the University, 
most of those surplus to the country. It was a huge 
and expensive machine for producing social and 
economic failures.” 



CHAPTER XX 


I TALK TO BURMA’S GOVERNOR 

The last person on my “information shopping list” 
was the Governor of Burma. I had never particularly 
relished the thought of interviewing him. He had 
been cussed by everyone. Damned by many of his 
own officers. Here was the man who let the Army 
down and allowed civilians to get caught inside 
Burma ; at least, so the grapevine gossip would have 
you believe. 

He, Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith, had allowed this 
war, which was plainly personal effrontery to upset 
the ordered life of the white ladies of Burma, known 
as “ the memsahibs.” 

All the club talk about India was flavoured, when 
dull, by the introduction of the pet hate, “ His 
Excellency Sir Reginald Dorman-Smitli.” One noon 
I was sitting by the swimming pool at my hotel. An. 
American Army major plopped himself in a chair 
alongside mine and began asking me how my inquiry 
was getting along. 

We talked about the whole campaign, and I 
concluded with the remark that I had been working 
diligently all morning framing a chapter which would 
literally “ draw and quarter ” His Excellency. About 
then Lieut.-Colonel “Wally” Richmond joined us. 
I had never discussed the Governor in front of 
“ Wally ” before. In fact, our relations had been 
most peaceful. However, he had come in while we 
were discussing his boss, and he would have to take 
his medicine ! 

For a long while “ Wally ” listened, then he beat 
a fist on the table and said to me, “ Wagg, you are a 
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fair guy, I won’t argue with you, but will you see 
the Governor if I arrange it ? Would you do it as a 
favour to me ? ” 

You can’t refuse to be fair. At least, when some¬ 
one corners you there is nothing left to do but be 
“ fair,' 5 In consequence, in a few days I was having 
tea with the Governor. This turned out to be an 
introduction for a ten-day discussion. 

It will he some time before I forget the details of 
the siege ! I had arrived by rickshaw. It was north 
India in December and cold ! The tea actually was 
a Godsend, which is some admittance from an 
American, 

I asked the Governor a dozen, two dozen questions 
about himself. About his days at Harrow School, 
about his family and a myriad of items which were 
aimed to draw him forward to battle ! 

The 44-year-old Governor went to Harrow School, 
plus the Royal Military College, more familiarly known 
as Sandhurst. What my Army friends did not realise, 
in fact, what I did not realise myself, was that the 
Governor had received a good military education with 
the Indian Army (15th Sikhs). Back in England he 
had been linked up with the strong farm group both 
politically and socially. He had topped his career as 
an agriculturist by the appointment as Minister of 
Agriculture and Fisheries for the British Government 
in 1939-40. It was only in 1941 that he stepped 
away from home soil to become the Governor of Burma. 
Even I admitted Dorman-Smith had no easy job 
when in May, 1941, he arrived to be greeted by the 
scene of a backwater country. 

He told me quite frankly it was obvious upon his 
arrival that Burma’s position in the Far East was 
not secure. He had immediately set about to try to 
educate the Burmese public in regard to the probable 
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war to come. He also said he had directed much 
effort towards preparing his ministers and the political 
parties for the shortly coming conflict. 

Finally, 1 produced a ccarefulfy worded list of 
questions. Heading the list were items of Fifth 
Column. How about the Dutchmen, and how about 
your broadcast on December 8th that Burma was 
ready ? You must have known that, in fact, Burma 
was not ready, Mr. Governor. You were accused of 
constructing a very expensive (80,000 rupees) air-raid 
shelter for yourself, while the public had practically 
no protection. What about all these things, Mr. 
Governor, I asked, and what’s more, I should like to 
have you tell me why it has been said the Chinese 
lend-lease supplies were held up by the Government ? 

I told the Governor about the four husky Dutchmen 
who presented an order from him at Shwebo. I told 
him the story. He told me much was done with forged 
orders. He tried to stop it. He had not heard about 
the Shwebo incident. 

The air-raid shelter, which cost Rs. 80,000, appeared 
to have been a series of models built near the 
Governor’s residence in Rangoon and had been 
constructed by the A.R.P, They combined several 
types of shelters, for instance, anti-blast walls, 
trenches and other types of protective construction, 
for the purpose of showing the people how to take 
care of themselves. 

“ These stories I don’t like,” he said. He wished 
the people knew. It was obvious injustice. The 
accused could not answer. British custom will not 
allow a governor to answer criticism. 

On December 8th, when Japan attacked the Allies 
in the Pacific, Dorman-Smith had said that “ Japan 
has sealed her own doom. By her own acts she has 
brought war to the Pacific, and such blatant treachery 
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as she lias adopted out-Hitlered Hitler/’ He con- 
tinued to broadcast, however, a statement which has 
been since much criticised. “ As far as human 
ingenuity can devise, we are ready. Our armed 
forces are at their action stations. Our civil defence 
forces are ready for action and as keen as mustard. 
Everything which can he done is being done lo 
contribute to your safety and to the defeat of the 
enemy.” 

Certainly, Dorman-Smith knew Burma was not 
ready, but I wonder what the average man would have 
done in his position. Either he was to attempt to lift 
morale by its very boot-straps, or he was to announce 
to an unprepared people a fact which might have 
been paralysing in itself: that, in truth, Burma was 
not prepared. It was evident to me that while 
Dorman-Smith regretted having to be what might be 
termed over-enthusiastic, he was frankly up against a 
most difficult situation. 

Malaya was not interested in Burma. Malaya was 
in an ostrich position, believing the Japs would make 
a sea attack rather than what actually happened, 
namely, that they crept down through the jungles, 
which, according to our general staff, was an impossible 
feat. At least one thing Dorman-Smith did say, and 
that was the whole future of Burma was at stake, 
I give Dorman-Smith full marks for this. 

However, the outside world were thinking in bigger 
terms than simply the war effort of Burmese people. 
On the other side of the globe people took the state¬ 
ment at its face value. When it became known 
Burma had not, been ready the Government was 
severely criticised. I do not ask my reader to make 
any final decision either pro or con., but simply to 
realise that it must have been a very difficult situation 
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which our young farmer Governor faced on 
December 8th. 

Stories had been circulated as to the attitude and 
actions of the Governor during the* campaign. The 
major claims I had listed were :— 

First, that the civil administration broke down, 
and that it got in the way of the Army, and the 
Governor refused to give them a free hand. 

Second, that the Governor never appreciated the 
gravity of the situation. 

Third, that the plans for civil evacuation were 
inadequate and belated. 

Fourth, that civil defence and the provision of 
fire-fighting appliances were neglected. 

Fifth, that civil government was to blame for the 
banks leaving Rangoon and paralysing business. 

Sixth, that because of the civil government, the 
Army were without pay for months. 

I asked Dorman-Smith about these stories. As a 
result of my interview, I have put together what 
happened. 

The civil administration were being accused of 
collapsing and hindering the military machine. It 
was true that, with the progress of the Japanese 
invasion, the whole civil life of Burma gradually broke 
down. Owing to bombing, labour on the railways 
and in essential services eventually melted away. 
This made it difficult for the civil administration or 
anyone to function. By improvising and adapting 
itself the civil people had managed to keep going 
somehow, despite difficulties on every hand. 

Civil servants were used to working by rule, and 
were called upon to do an infinite variety of jobs. 
But weren’t we all! They were called on to collect 
dead bodies when Indian sweepers bolted. Forest 
officers dealt with refugees. Judges acted as food 
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controllers. Civil servants were responsible for feeding 
Chinese armies. On the oilfields they took a part in 
demolition work. 

The Governor told me that he never once came 
across one man who questioned whether so-and-so 
was “ his job.” It is interesting to note that in the 
last two important districts of Burma, namely, Sagaing 
and Shwebo, the district civil officers were Burmese, 
who had stuck to their posts and had kept their 
districts in order. 

The cases of actual collapse or abandonment of 
posts appeared to be limited lo rare cases of younger 
and inexperienced civil officers. 

To the contrary, a number of civil officers were sent 
touring by the Government after the collapse of 
Rangoon, and Sir Paw Tun, then Premier, who learnt 
that the Army expected riots m Tharrawaddy and 
Shwebo, went to the villages dissuading such action. 

The activities not only of the Governor but his 
ministers were naturally directed to do everything 
possible to assist the military. However, about the 
beginning of March his ministers, while still remaining 
with him to assist, voluntarily asked the Governor lo 
take over their responsibilities as well as bis own. 

Civil administration then was placed under military 
control in districts as became necessary (in Rangoon, 
for example, on February 24th). To the remaining 
civil servants he sent the following urgent message :— 

“ At this hour there is only one thing. Use courage 
and conviction to take a decision. You may be 
doubtful about your decisions and wish to refer them to 
higher authority. You are close to the front and in a 
vital position . Do not worry about referring anything. 
Act. Provided your decision is calculated to embarrass 
the enemy and contribute to our war effort , I will back 
you, right or wrong.'' 
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The Governor already had powers under the Defence 
of Burma Act, which had been passed in February, 
1940, for dealing with war emergencies, and these 
were supplemented by immediate enactments when 
they were required. For example, an ordinance 
providing for summary trial in cases of treachery, and 
a second ordinance to strengthen existing powers for 
punishing assistance to the enemy, were enacted. 
Essential services such as railways, inland water 
transport, food and petrol distribution, etc., were 
placed in military charge when required. The term 
“ when it became necessary ” seemed to me the crux 
of the argument between the civil administration and 
the Army. They obviously had wished to keep 
essential services going for as long as possible, to keep 
the civil population at work ! 

It was a fact beyond dispute that even a rumour 
that the “ Army were going to take over ” a certain 
place meant a general exodus from that place. The 
Army could never quite understand why that should 
be. It was partly due to the Buddhist religion and 
the pacifist outlook of the Burmans, the feeling of 
many of them towards the military being similar to 
that of the old-fashioned Chinese before Chiang 
Kai-Shek had fashioned the modern national army of 
China. 

The Burmans’ fear of the Army taking over was 
so real, that the Japs used this " threat to the 
Burmans ” in their propaganda. “ Rangoon will be 
taken over by the military on such-and-such a date,” 
That rumour spread like wild-fire. The inhabitants 
would bolt, and essential work was stopped. On 
more than one occasion the Governor had to deny 
this sort of rumour publicly in order to keep things 
going for the Army. Burmese ministers knew the 
mental set-up of their own people, and felt that a 
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declaration of martial law, far from creating 
confidence, would disturb seriously tlie minds of the 
people. Most of these ministers worked with the 
Governor till the last. Those who fell by the wayside 
did not go over to the Japanese. 

Had the Governor appreciated the gravity of the 
situation ? 

I learned that Dorman-Smith not only feared things 
going from bad to worse, but repeatedly cabled for 
more military assistance. He had pointed out that 
the Burma Hoad was necessary to the Chinese effort. 
1 saw the long-kept-secret cables—one after one. 1 
saw the promises made only to be changed by a 
last-minute switch of policy. Dorman-Smith had 
been promised help. He was enthusiastic. The fact 
was the help never came. I can well imagine, like 
any good Irishman, his face reddened, his heart beat 
faster, when he was cabled by “ les militaires ” : 
“ No men, no guns, as promised.” 

There had been since October, 1930, a defence 
council, on which ministers as well as the defence 
authorities were represented, for dealing with matters 
affecting defence. The reason it was set up was that 
whereas under the constitution defence was a subject 
reserved to the control of the Governor, other depart¬ 
ments, many of which necessarily affected defence, 
were the responsibility of Burmese ministers. An 
organisation through which all departmental activities 
could be co-ordinated was therefore very desirable. 
In August, 1941, Dorman-Smith reconstituted and 
revitalised this council, and after that date it became 
useful in bringing about co-operation. 

Burma had not been sufficiently war-minded before 
Dorman-Smith became Governor, This is admitted. 
But Dorman-Smith had succeeded in instilling some 
degree of fighting spirit into his ministers. Through 
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them and by his own frequent speeches in Hie country, 
only last-minute propaganda was possible. He felt 
his ministers played up well when Japan had entered 
the war. 

[ queried whal plans were made for civil evacuation. 
This was a sore point in India. 

I learned that (he Governor felt and knew that no 
one could pretend the plans were perfect. Even the 
Angel Gabriel could not have foreseen all the problems 
which arose ! Were the evacuation plans for London 
or other big British cities without blemish ? Of 
course they weren’t. About half a million people 
(the vast, majority of whom were Indians, whom the 
Burmese did not like, anyway) did gel out of Burma. 

I questioned 'why do the British always seem to 
fear to stand up to the Indians ! Why hadn’t (he full 
story been told ? I explained my idea that puppy- 
dogging doesn’t help, grovelling won’t help. On the 
whole, the civil evacuation was done at short notice, 
over impossible terrain. One narrow road and a few 
trails provided egress from Burma. An army was 
going into Burma over this jungly road, 80,000 coolies, 
who had to be fed and kept, were working on the 
road, and an army was coming out of Burma on that 
same road, not to mention a quarter of a million 
refugees. There was not a hotel on the whole road, 
not anything. This was previously only a jungle 
footpath. 

If evacuation had been the only problem it would 
have been easier to deal with. If the Army had been 
able to say : Do not worry about anything else. 
Get the people away,” the civil government could have 
concentrated purely on the problem of evacuation. 
But it was essential for the prosecution of the war 
that some classes of workers should remain. As far 
as Indian labour was concerned, the authorities were 
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dealing with people who were prone to panic. It 
was a pretty problem to do the sensible thing in 
getting out non-essential workers without starting a 
panic among the essential workers. 

One more thing. My argument was this. If there 
was any just criticism, it was that the evacuation 
effort was begun too late. 

I learned that this date was set by the military. 
The responsibility, then, clearly lay at the Army’s feet. 

I can well believe only those who were concerned 
intimately with this problem can appreciate how 
difficult it was. 

It must be remembered that as far as Rangoon 
was concerned there was only one road which could be 
used for refugees, the road to Prome. (The Pegu 
road was in the fighting area.) Cholera broke out at 
Prome in February, which added to the difficulties. 

Were civil defence and fire-fighting neglected ? 

Preparations for civil defence had been made under 
the auspices of Mr. cle Graaff-Hunter as civil defence 
commissioner, who at the urgent request of the 
Governor had been lent to Burma by the British 
Ministry of Horne Security and sent out during the 
summer. 

The fact was that it was apparent to the meanest 
intelligence that Burma was extremely short of fire 
appliances. I learned that most strenuous efforts 
were made to get supplies from India, England and 
America. At that time there was a terrific demand 
from all quarters, and the powers that decide priorities 
had to consider the risk of Burma being blitzed in 
comparison with all the immediate demands which 
were being made upon them. So Burma’s supplies 
came out so slowly that they could hardly be noticed. 

Dorman-Smith cabled the British Government in 
September for the services of an expert fire chief who 
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had experience of raids in England to be sent out to 
Burma to instruct the Burma fire services in the 
latest methods. That this expert, unfortunately, 
arrived in Burma Loo late was not Burma’s fault. 
The Governor asked if, after seeing him, I would go 
to see de Graaff-Hunter, who had been the expert in 
civil defence previously sent in answer to his request. 
This I agreed to do. 

Had the civil government been responsible for the 
banks leaving Rangoon ? 

On this very touchy point I learned that the civil 
government had attempted to persuade the banks to 
stay, but a large percentage of their employees were 
Indians who had left Rangoon bound for India or 
up-country. European or other assistants were 
impossible to find, and the banks eventually closed 
down in Rangoon about February 17th, and moved 
to Mandalay in order that they might secure help 
(where they were finally burnt out on Good Friday, 
April 3rd, when Mandalay was bombed by the 
Japanese and much of the business section of the city 
was burnt by the Burmans, who were motivated by 
anti-Indian tendencies). 

I learned that immediately the banks left Rangoon, 
arrangements were made for the Government to 
supply the money for the various firms’ pay-bills, etc., 
and for cashing of cheques of such individuals as 
remained in Rangoon. 

Was the .Army for months without pay through 
the fault of the civil government ? 

It is a fantastic idea that the Army were without 
pay for months because of the civil government. 
Even when the rumour was started I had been 
suspicious. The Governor was being held responsible 
by the Burma Army. Someone had told them the 
Governor was being mean. The truth was that the 
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Army ran their own pay through their Controller of 
Military Accounts. The reason for the delay was 
that owing to loss of records, etc., there were consi¬ 
derable difficulties in settling up arrears of pay. 
Why they just didn’t give the boys advances no one 
knows. But, anyway, that 1 learned was not because 
the civil government refused to hand out the money j 

Next I questioned, did the Governor say that 
there were no Fifth Columnists in Burma ? If he 
did he was quite wrong. There were Fifth Columnists 
in Burma. J knew that. 

On his arrival in India, Dorman-Smith said that 
up to the time of his departure from Burma, the 
Japanese were unable to find any Burmese politician 
of importance whom they could set up in charge of a 
puppet government in the same way as Germany 
had set up Major Quisling in Norway. This brought 
forth headlines: “ Dorman-Smith says ‘ No Fifth 
Columnists in Burma.' ” 

Dorman-Smith did not say that there were no 
Fifth Columnists during the invasion. The point he 
tried to make was that the Japanese had been unable 
to find anyone of importance to act as Quisling, with 
the exception of Ba Maw, who was in jail, until 
snatched by the Japs. U Saw was not in Burma 
after the beginning of the Pacific war, nor did he 
return there during the campaign. At the last in 
Maymyo the remaining ministers came to the Governor 
and asked for a rifle each and 100 rounds of 
ammunition. 

To-day they are somewhere in Burma’s north 
mountain country. You couldn’t expect them to want 
to come to India, but two of them did go there into 
exile. 

What was done to improve the position as between 
Burma and China over Border differences ? 
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I learned, after long discussions with the Governor, 
ihal these Border questions had been dealt with in 
the various conventions drawn up from 1886 onwards. 
These conventions concerned boundaries, overland 
trade, prohibited, duty free, and dutiable articles, 
consulates, passports, extradition, postal and tele¬ 
graphic arrangements and frontier cases. Overland 
trade with China was formerly done by mule caravan, 
mainly through Bhamo on the Burma side and 
Tengyueh on the Chinese side. The principal mer¬ 
chandise imported into Burma was raw silk. 

The opening of the Burma Road in January, 1930, 
introduced a boom era in China-Burma trade. Goods 
for China went by rail from Rangoon to Lashio and 
to the Chinese frontier by motor road, or by river to 
Bhamo and by road to the Chinese frontier. The 
two routes converged not far from the border. The 
opening of the Burma Road, however, had caused 
some anxiety in the minds of the Burmese, who feared 
that Chinese immigrants might come in overland and 
constitute a problem comparable to their Indian 
problem. 

So far as trade with China was concerned, the 
Burmese Government had entire control over its 
fiscal policy, which includes customs and excise. 
They put a “ transit duty ” of 1 per cent, ad valorem 
on Lcase-Lend goods, justifying this on the ground 
that they had to expend considerable sums of money 
on docks, roads and railroads to cope with this new 
traffic. At the beginning this charge was not without 
justification. Eventually, the flow of goods became 
so big that the revenue was out of all proportion to 
those expenses. 

The Lease-Lend Tax soon became such a comfort¬ 
able source of income to the Burmese Government 
that they were quite unwilling to give it up. They 
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were considering increasing the duty. Neither the 
Governor nor the British Government had any specific 
power to stop them. 

When the news of a Lease-Lend Tax made headlines 
in New York papers, there was an outcry that China 
should receive the goods free of all duties. The 
British Government, in order to keep harmony, agreed 
to pay to the Burmese Government the amount due 
from China. The Burmese Government still got its 
money, not from the Chinese, but from the British 
taxpayer. 

As for the immigration side of the question, an. 
agreement had been negotiated in June, 1941, with 
the Government of India to restrict Indian immigra¬ 
tion. This was to be a guide. Steps were then 
taken to open similar negotiations with the Chinese. 

In September, 1941, accordingly, a special Chinese 
mission on immigration arrived in Rangoon from 
Chungking, They discussed Chinese immigration. 

The aims of the conference were to decide how to 
impose reasonable restrictions on Chinese immigration 
into Burma. T. K. Tseng, the head of the Chinese 
delegation, with the rank of Ambassador, said the 
Chinese wanted to play, and their sole interest was 
to protect the legitimate rights and interests as well 
as maintain the status of the Chinese residents then 
in Burma in accordance with outstanding treaty 
obligations. The negotiations were stopped when the 
Premier, U Saw, who headed the Burma delegation, 
went to England in the autumn of 1941. 

The fate of Chinese immigration futurely, when 
Burma is reopened, remains to be solved. 

So the Governor and I came to the end of our 
ten-day talk. Wc had discussed every possible item. 
I was impressed. I was grateful. I left for Delhi. In 
Delhi I pieced into my picture of the Governor the last 
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missing information. On May 2nd, General Alexander 
had sent a message to the Governor, the Army was 
withdrawing. Lady Dorman-Smith left that day. 

On May 4th the Governor had elimbed into a 
bomber on the Myitkyina aerodrome. I learned from 
the AJD.C. that Dorman-Smith wanted to stay in 
Burma, live in the backwaters, the back villages, 
with a few headmen who had offered to hide him and 
his staff. He would defy Jap aggression. He would 
symbolise the faith of his people. 

But “ Wally ” Richmond said he’d be damned if 
he’d allow “ Reggie ” to stay, and there was to be 
no more discussion. 

It seems that Richmond and Stevenson had a 
gentleman’s agreement that if ever things got too 
bad “ Wally ” was to radio “ Stevie.’' 

So on May 4 th “Wally ” sent “ Stevie ” a message : — 

“ Governor refusing leave Stop Anxious he be 
got out quickly nothing more he can do here Stop 
How about our deal regards.— Richmond.” 

Shortly after “ Wally’s ” message was despatched, 
a personal message for Dorman-Smith was received 
from Churchill. It read :— 

“No point your remaining longer Stop You 
should leave at once this is an order.” 

In a few hours a Hudson bomber landed at 
Myitkyina. Richmond had made a good deal i 
The Governor had, in fact, left Burma the same day 
that General Alexander and his staff crossed the 
Chindwin for India, Who left who ? I can’t see 
that Dorman-Smith went off and left anybody. Or 
am I wrong ? 



CHAPTER XSt 


WHY NO CIVIL DEFENCE? 

On my return to Delhi I ’phoned de Graaff-Hunter. 
He was the expert on civil defence who was sent too 
late to Burma. I kept my promise to Dorman-Smith 
and made a date to dine with him. 

An old friend, the Hon. Somerset Butlei’, from 
"Rangoon, came along to dinner with de Graaff-Hunter. 
Amidst the swishing sashes of the Imperial Hotel 
waiters, we began our talk. 

Talk is a mild word for what followed. He wanted 
to draft replies. I was not frankly interested in a 
long detailed story. Why had the civil adminis¬ 
tration, mainly in the person of the Governor, been 
accused of no fire protection—of serious bungles ? 
What was the truth ? Had they really done any¬ 
thing ? 

Why had fire engines been sent out of Rangoon so 
early ? Was he responsible ? There had been an 
ugly headline: “ Fire engines lead exodus from 
Rangoon.” I had seen this myself en route to 
Burma. 

Finally, we started at the beginning, 

“ How did you find things when you arrived in 
Burma ? ” I asked. 

“ To put it simply, Mr. Wagg, I was alarmed. 
Although war was imminent, virtually nothing work¬ 
able existed in the field of civil defence preparations 
to take air attack in Rangoon or any other part of 
the country. There was practically no A.R.P. equip¬ 
ment in Burma, and the personnel who had been 
enrolled were only names on paper.” 



“ Now we are getting somewhere,” I interjected. 
“ Do go on.” 

“ You haven’t heard anything yet, Wagg. Let me 
tell you, there was a totally inadequate fire service. 
It consisted of a few appliances which made up the 
astonishing small peace-time strength of the country. 
They had about half a dozen small auxiliary trailer 
pumps which had been brought into service at the 
start of the war. Most of this equipment was in 
Rangoon. 

“ Only peace-time medical arrangements existed. 
Complete reliance was to be placed for the collection 
and treatment of air-raid casualties on the slender 
resources of a non-official body, the St. John Ambul¬ 
ance Brigade in Burma. Their personnel was in no 
way under official discipline. There were a few 
ambulances of an antiquated pattern sprinkled about 
the country. 

“ No equipment, no vehicles, no trained parties 
had been established anywhere to undertake rescue 
operations. Nothing had been done in the City of 
Rangoon, or elsewhere, to secure public welfare. 
Nothing had been done about the feeding, clothing 
and rehousing of the homeless in their cities and 
towns, or the prompt granting of relief and compensa¬ 
tion generally to air-raid victims.” 

“ I must admit that you had a pretty tough nut to 
crack,” I said. “ Had anything been done aboui 
providing shelters or organising civil defence ? ” 

“ Wagg, there were no shelters and it had been 
declared impossible to provide any. 

“ No arrangements existed for the training of 
instructors or personnel in the Civil Defence Services. 

“ No adequate system of local or national com¬ 
munications and control of the civil defence existed. 
There was an appalling shortage of telephone instru- 
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nicnfcs and lines. No arrangements existed for the 
dissemination of air-raid intelligence, 

“ The warning system, although in the rather 
capable hands of the Director-General, Posts and 
Telegraphs, was as yet only in its infancy. Much 
remained to be done to perfect it. 

“ I tell you, Wagg, one of my big obstacles was lack 
of co-operation. In the ease of the City of Rangoon, 
the Rangoon Corporation, whose responsibility it 
clearly should have been, took no hand or active 
interest in the arrangements whatever. Rangoon, 
however, was the only town in which any noticeable 
attempt had been made to provide any civil defence 
arrangements at all. But that the staff of the Civil 
Defence Commissioner should operate these services 
in Rangoon, and not in any other part of the 
country, was inconsistent. 

“ Civil defence at home in the United Kingdom is a 
local matter undertaken by local endeavour and under 
the primary charge of local officials. The Central 
Department is only required to play the role of co¬ 
ordinator, unless the exercise of overriding powers 
are needed to order help from one area to another. 
Here the Central Department is always ready to step 
in. I felt it would be the only workable system in 
Burma, or anywhere else. 

“ The staff of the Civil Defence Commissioner was 
both small and inexperienced, and consisted in the 
main of junior police, and I.C.S. officers. The work 
which these officers did, therefore, was all the more 
creditable.” 

I had seen the mess at the end of the evacuation, 
so I asked: 

“ Were, there any plans for evacuation ? ” 

“ Yes,” he told me, “ there was a gigantic evacuation 
scheme prepared for the evacuafioft of 90,000 ‘non- 
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essential’ persons from Hie City of Rangoon to camps 
outside, where they were expected to go on the threat 
of local air attack. The hitch was that no machinery 
existed for determining who might be ‘essential* and 
who might not, and for ensuring that these vital 
distinctions were observed. It was very necessary 
that they should be observed. But why it was 
believed in a child-like fashion that those required 
to work in essential occupations would do so, while 
the rest were pressed to leave the ‘dangerous’ areas 
for the ‘safety* zones was difficult to discover. 

“ As I told you, there were no shelters. It had been 
declared impracticable to provide any. Those who 
were to remain in the city after air raids commenced 
would be asked to do so without any protection. 

“ Wagg, the question I asked myself time and time 
again was : Could such a differentiation be made in 
an Eastern country ? Could some orientals and not 
others be told to leave an area because in the opinion 
of Government it was no longer safe, whilst another 
party was expected to remain and take risks calmly ? 
In short—would they play ? Did they glory in 
doing their duty to help the Allied war effort ? I 
found my arguments inconsistent. I believed the 
people would think the same ! 

“ In fact, any evacuation meant total evacuation 
and that was not any good as a war-winning policy. 

“ The position as I saw it, to say the least, four 
months before the fall of bombs in Burma, scared me 
stiff! ” 

41 What the hell did you decide to do then?./! 
think I might have torn the rest of my hair out! ” 

I was learning that he knew more dirt on himself 
than I knew about him ! 

He went on to say : “ The problem that confronted 
me was, how, if possible, in the short time available, 
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as seen against the unreliable background of an 
Eastern people with their roots more in the jungles 
than in the docks and industries, and in the face 
of a hopeless shortage of essential equipment, the 
City of Rangoon and the balance of the country might 
be made ready to meet air attack wherever it might 
fall. From the start, believe me, Wagg, it was an 
insoluble problem. 

“ A military appreciation of my troubles had to be 
obtained, so as to ascertain the towns of Burma, 
which were vulnerable. Personnel had to be enrolled, 
trained, and a sense of discipline (and of duty to their 
country) instilled in them. The public as a whole 
had to be instructed. 

“ Communications had to be built up in the face 
of a complete lack of instruments and lines. Shelters 
and structural precautions generally had to be 
produced at a time when military demands on the 
small building material resources of the country were 
already far in excess of stocks and supplies. Above all 
things, the essential life in the capital city and port 
had to be maintained unquestionably. If we were 
to resist the invader, something had to be done to 
change the general conception of running for safety 
to one of standing fast. In total war, all are 
concerned,” 

“ What actually was the scope of your job ? ” 
I asked, 

“It was clearly imperative that if the Port of 
Rangoon was to be maintained, and supplies to 
China continued—if, in fact, we meant to hold Burma 
at all and to help China hold China-—the essential 
services of the city must be kept going at any costs. 
Any plans at that stage for the segregation of persons 
into classes— * essential ’ and ‘ non-essential 5 —with 
the intention that the latter only should evacuate 
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and be sale, were completely unworkable. It was 
clear that any evacuation would mean indiscriminate 
evacuation, and the breaking down of the normal life 
of the community.” 

“ Did you think then that you had much of a 
chance to do any sort of a job ? It’s a heartbreaking 
idea to be defeated before you start.” 

“ Well, here is what I did. To exercise administra¬ 
tion over this ‘wide field of responsibilities, it was 
necessary to build up a sufficient central staff to look 
after the legislation, finance, structural precautions, 
establishments, training and organisation of A.R.P. 
services, operations, control of intelligence, and of 
A.R.P. propaganda, supply of equipment, evacuation 
and care of the homeless, and all the other multifarious 
civil subjects associated with total war. The difficulties 
were in finding a stall suitable to undertake these 
jobs, most of them highly specialised.” 

“ How did you go about reorganising ? ” It seemed 
as if I was always butting in. I literally was asking 
about everything. Remember me ! I was the guy 
who wanted no detail! 

He smiled. Was nothing sacred to this guy Wagg ? 

“ The problem as I saw it was not a problem to be 
solved in six months,” de Graaff answered, “ but one 
requiring at least two years ! 

“ The first thing that had to be done, therefore, 
was to reorganise the Civil Defence Department in the 
Government of Burma. It was necessary to find from 
existing officials in Burma, who naturally were totally 
inexperienced, a staff which could meet the require¬ 
ments of this urgent situation. 

“ The next change that had to be made speedily 
was to place the responsibility of local civil defence 
arrangements on local bodies. It was clear that 
Rangoon was not the only centre which required a 
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civil defence organisation. In fact, there were 
twenty-eight areas in Burma in which a civil defence 
organisation w r as needed. I hastily set them up for 
business. The responsibility in the first place for 
their local administration and operational control had, 
of necessity, to be placed on each municipality or 
upon the most suitable local officials of Government, 
whichever appeared to be best. 

“ The first stones having been laid, and the frame¬ 
work of twenty-eight organisations having been 
worked out, the next thing to do was to lay down by 
the quickest and most direct means available, a 
uniform system of training of the twenty-eight 
thousand civil defence volunteers required for the 
civil defence organisations of Burma. It was almost 
an impossible job. 

“ What, however, we could not achieve in the time 
was the training and exercise of the A.R.P. personnel 
and with it the instilling into them a sense of discipline 
and duty. Wagg, esprit de corps simply cannot be 
built up overnight. It is the natural outcome of the 
right sort of training over a period of time. Where 
the A.R.P. services failed in action, you can. put it 
down most times to lack of training.” 

u How did this under-trained bunch stand up to 
the test ? ” I queried. 

“ Well, I’ll tell you. When the air raids came, 
shortly after the declaration of war on December 7th, 
1941, those who had come forward so promptly to 
the call for national service, with equal alacrity 
disappeared. They left their uniforms and their 
responsibilities behind them. Swish—they were gone ! 
The stauncher gentlemen and ladies who stayed were 
quickly defeated by the bazaar folk. These dear 
people, on the first appearance of danger, shut their 
shops and took to the fields and jungles, : leaving 
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no means behind them foi' the purchase of goods 
essential to maintenance. 

“ Domestic servants and menials generally were 
soon affected, and with the melting away of the 
bazaar population went the two most vital classes 
of the East—those upon which ‘ civilised ' existence 
wholly depended—cooks and sweepers. Without 
sweepers, the bucket lavatory—almost universal in 
the East—had no one to empty it. In fact, sanitation 
broke down. Hospitals lost their menial staffs. 
Essential services were left standing idle. Finally, 
Wagg, even persons of position and institutions 
charged with civil responsibility were driven to remove 
themselves or to remain under a cloud of uncertainty.” 

“ What happened to these unofficial evacuees ? ” 

“ The official camps which we set up for evacuees 
were by-passed or scorned. They were passed and 
left empty. Refugees made their determined way by 
rail and river, on foot, by bullock cart, in rickshaws 
and by all other means available to them to distances 
up to two and three hundred miles out of the city. 
The evacuation scheme had failed and so had every 
attempt to make the population stay put. They 
didn’t like the look of our camps. They said they 
were too much like barracks, and the Japs might bomb 
them. However, the main reason for their dislike 
was because they were only ten miles from Rangoon, 
People went farther than we figured. 

“ The wives of European officials and others came 
forward and. did what they could to help. Canteens 
which had been ordered were quickly set up in the 
parts of the town where they were most needed. 
Civil defence workers who remained at their posts 
were subsequently fed entirely from these canteens. 

“ Towards the end of December Rangoon was, for 
all practical purposes, as you have described it, 
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Mr. Wagg, a city of the dead. All port labour had 
vanished and casual labour generally could not be 
obtained. Any constructional work which was ordered 
could not be carried out and the situation looked, and 
was, most serious. 

“ But by January 10th, 1942, those who had 
streamed out of the city two weeks before with grim 
determination, having experienced the horrors of 
mass evacuation, were now beginning to return to 
the city with fatalistic calm, though, of course, in 
small numbers. 

“ The situation then began to improve, and the 
population returned in greater numbers each day. It 
looked as if it would not be long before the normal 
life of the community could be restored. Every 
endeavour was made by Government to hasten the 
return of labour to the port and city, and attractions 
in many varied forms were offered to the runaways 
as an incentive ; o resume their normal work. In 
this, the Government was largely successful—at least 
for a while. 

“ But, unfortunately, Wagg, the earnest hope 
enjoined in the hearts of all that normality would 
soon be regained—at least, in the working of essential 
services—was one which never achieved realisation. 
By the end of January, 1942, the military situation 
had so deteriorated in the eastern sector of Burma 
that the threat of invasion by land had become 
patently obvious to all. Some also feared an invasion 
by sea which, had it come, could not have been 
repelled by us.” 

“ It has been said there was never any effective 
A.R.P. set up. Did you get. a civil defence organisation 
working in the end ? V 

“ In the last month before war was declared, a 
sufficient foundation had already been laid as far as 
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personnel and communications were concerned. Whai, 
however, could not be satisfied for many months to 
come was the absolute shortage of vital equipment 
necessary to enable my volunteers to carry out the 
duties they had undertaken, and which we were 
training them to perform. This was as demoralising' 
to our trainees as it was disheartening to the leaders. 

" To erect shelters in the streets of Rangoon on the 
required scale could not be accomplished within many 
months owing to the shortage of labour and building, 
material. 

“ Nevertheless, a start was made and within a few 
weeks sufficient surface shelters had been erected upon 
the most congested thoroughfares in the city to 
accommodate twenty-five thousand of the population. 
Shelter accommodation in suitable buildings was able 
to accommodate up to seventy-five thousand persons. 

“ In addition, a considerable mileage of trenches 
were hastily clug in every open place in and around 
Rangoon, The covers of flood-water drains which 
existed in every main street were removed by order. 

“ All these means provided shelter accommodation 
for a very large proportion of the population. 

“ But history shows that these were wholly ignored. 
The public did not take cover. Workers did leave 
their posts. Refugees did not accept sanctuary of the 
official camps constructed for them on the outskirts. 
Instead, as I have told you, Wag g, as one man, and 
with a stealthiness that was uncanny, they stole 
away, leaving an empty shell of a city behind them.” 

Another,item that worried me was the fire-fighting 
business. 

“ What was the trouble with the fire-fighting 
arrangements ? ” X asked him. 

De Graaff knew r all the answers. He said : 

“ Perhaps the most serious shortage was in fire- 
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fighting appliances. A minimum of 400 trailer-pumps 
were urgently required for the country. Actually, 
there were less than ten to be found. In heavy fire¬ 
fighting appliances, an astonishing lack of equipment 
existed, even as judged from peace-time standards. 

“ The uncertainty of the Sittang River front holding 
the enemy, and the shortness of the distance from here 
totheRangoon-Peguroad, which subjected the road to 
capture at this point with little or possibly no warning- 
being given in Rangoon, seriously jeopardised the 
safety of the few heavy fire-fighting appliances then in 
Rangoon. Their loss would constitute a serious weaken¬ 
ing in the total civil defence effort of the country. 

“ It was decided to divide the fire-fighting appli¬ 
ances into three moves. At all costs I meant to 
preserve the safety of my fire engines. The fire¬ 
fighting personnel were of the greatest value to 
Burma as a whole. Every endeavour had to be made 
to remove them from situations in which the prospects 
of their further services in Burma were unreasonably 
threatened. 

“ The sections of the Rangoon fire service which had 
safely arrived in Upper Burma after a 500-mile 
journey, began fire-fighting duties in various parts 
of the country which were then daily subjected to 
heavy air attacks. They performed sterling work, 
over which the military did not fail to express their 
appreciation. Fires were being fought in Magwe, in 
the oil-fields, in Mandalay, Maymyo, Meiktila, 
Yamethin, Pyinmana, and all were fought by the men 
and machines of Rangoon, 

“The new organisation fought gallantly to the end.” 
Then we got on to the question of what happened 
in the other parts of the country, 

I asked, “ What was the position with regard to 
civil defence in the other parts of Burma ? ” 
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“ Outside Rangoon, Wagg, the story of civil defence 
was, by comparison, a happier one. The twenty- 
eight areas in which my civil defence organisation 
existed with the newly-formed bodies, did a good job. 
As we had anticipated, the bombing was by no means 
restricted to the capital city. 

* s After the fall of Rangoon, it became evident to 
me that a new system of civil defence was required 
as our administration was constantly in retreat. 

“ This new aspect of civil defence first made itself 
felt at the end of 1941. In consequence, a section 
of the office of the Civil Defence Commissioner was 
given over entirely to the work of planning ahead, and 
building up a force subsequently known as Civil 
Defence Mobile Columns of Burma. 

“■ The object, briefly, was that there should be small 
parties of highly mobile personnel trained to perform 
any of the urgent duties arising out of air raids, 
whether life-saving, rescue work, first-aid, disposal 
of the dead, fire-fighting, cooking and feeding the 
homeless, and so on. These forces were controlled 
centrally by the Civil Defence Commissioner. They 
were despatched in small units to areas of the country 
in which the ever-changing military situation 
suggested the need for their services. 

“ The first column of a hundred men and ten 
specially constructed vehicles was formed early in 
January, 1942, and it is gratifying to tell you. that 
with everything else falling to pieces on all sides, this 
column stood firm as ten complete units until the final 
evacuation of Burma 1 ” 

And so we ended our conversation. He told me 
in parting : “ I am afraid, if you tell the whole story, 
Wagg, it may make pretty sorry reading in spots. 
But anyway—you will be the first with the whole 
story ! ” 



CHAPTER XXII 


FOR TOMORROW WHAT? 

From the China Sea to India, a million died ! 

A million died in Lower Asia, seven million died in 
China. Over fifty million Chinese lost their homes. 
Many more millions died or are homeless throughout 
the Far East. 

But the war, with all its destruction, its horror, has 
made way for a reconstruction of the East. The 
part each country played in the Japanese plan of 
uniting Asia now turns the spotlight Eastward. 

No longer hidden and mysterious are the lands 
about which we had funny ideas, and about which 
we were completely ignorant. Just as the people of 
those lands themselves were ignorant not only of the 
West and the benefits of Western civilisation, but of 
the land in which they lived. 

Few of us in the West knew of the governments or 
the people that ruled them, for, by tradition, they 
have been either patient, industrious toilers as are 
the Chinese or dwellers along the secret rivers which 
flow through the impenetrable jungles, as are the 
Malays or the Sumatrese. 

In any reconstruction we of the West must learn 
to accept as part of our daily life the Oriental cultures 
and the more acceptable refinements of their civilisa¬ 
tion. We must in turn expect to make available the 
benefits of the West to the people of the East, and 
see that their lands are really their lands, and not 
areas exploited for the benefit of the few. 

It is this exploitation and the desire to guard it for 
the privileged few that has been the cause of the wars 
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between the East and the West, just as its avoidance 
can be the foundation of our future peace. 

Before the Japanese war drums began to roll, they 
sent out a new-styled missionary. They sent out 
men that had a commercial message. These men are 
called Fifth Columnists now. Their job was to preach 
the doctrine of co-prosperity in the East. 

In its simplest form, co-prosperity meant “ Asia 
for the Asiatics.” According to the Jap experts, who 
formulated this doctrine, all the people of Asia, by 
forming a common pool, could contribute to that pool 
all that was economically necessary for the people of 
the East to make themselves completely independent 
of Western commodities or materials. 

There was sufficient truth in the co-prosperity 
argument to appeal to those who knew little of 
international trade or of the Japs’ desires to gain an 
Empire solely with the use of words if they could get 
it, and arms if they failed 1 As we know, they had 
to resort to arms. But the words used are a factor 
with which we must learn to contend in Burma and 
China and throughout the whole of the Far East. 

It must be expected that the people of the East 
shall want their share of the “ good things of life,” 
just as we do in the West. 

The countries of the East have much to contribute ; 
first, to themselves, and then to the world. Of 
China’s ancient culture and civilisation we have 
heard. China’s resources are the reason for the 
Japanese coining a new word for a war. They call it 
“ an incident.” They wanted China’s iron ore just 
as they wanted her wolfram, her tung oil, her tea, 
and her silk. Japan wanted not only the markets 
of China, but the man-power to help her exploit 
China’s own markets and the countries bordering the 
Pacific, 
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In Indo-China, Japan wanted the coal and a supply 
for rubber. But, above all, she wanted rice with 
which she could feed her own people, who had begun 
to feel the pinch of starvation prior to December, 1941, 
when Japanese rice crops had failed. 

The Philippines were to the Japanese a veritable 
El Dorado. Gold and minerals and iron capable of 
great commercial development, in addition to provid¬ 
ing the Japs with, in the first instance, the protection 
of her left flank as she made her attack, first on 
Malaya, then on the Netherlands East Indies. The 
Philippines also gave the Japs a future base for her 
attacks on Australia and the south-west Pacific. 

After the Philippines, Japan moved over to the 
world’s largest, island—the two Borneos, one British 
and one Dutch. The British area included Sarawak, 
the home of the White Rajah, and literally of the 
wild men from Borneo. These Dyaks, with their 
fantastically tattooed bodies, carry bows, arrows, 
spears, and animal-bound shields. It includes, too, 
the towns of “ Mirii,” which, in Sarawak, means oil. 

The Dutch Borneos had Tarakan, and Balik Papan 
—oil wells supreme. 

In the major islands of the Netherlands East 
Indies—Sumatra and Java-—the Japs gained not 
only more oil, more rubber, but an Eastern man¬ 
power geared in many ways to Western production 
and the consumption of Western goods—a worth-while 
market, indeed ! 

It must be assumed that the Japs were * using 
the legacy built up by the skill and knowledge of the 
Dutch, many of whom stayed on their islands fighting 
to the last. 

To come back to the mainland of South-Eastern 
Asia proper. Japan’s conquest of Malaya meant tin 
and rubber she did not particularly want. The 
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rubber, for instance, she was turning into synthetic 
petrol. But she did want the naval base, for when 
we got back we may have had to fight the Jap fleet. 
A fleet that would use the base at Singapore in the 
manner for which we built it! 

Thailand, Burma’s next-door neighbour, was useful 
to Japan to dominate with her planes the mainland 
itself and the Gulf of Siam. From Thailand the Jap 
also took rice. With, this rice and the rice of Indo- 
China, Japan’s hungry millions could remain well fed. 
Strangely enough, it was because Japan could draw 
food supplies from Indo-China that Burma had to 
suffer. For Burma’s only source of income, both for 
export and for money, by which the Burmese live, 
was the rice which they sell to India and the West, 
the rice which Japan did not want and for which she 
could not spare the ships. Burma’s only use to 
Japan could have been as a. bastion to her new' 
Empire—a battlefield for the future 1 

The resistance against the Japs made by the people 
of these countries demonstrates more than any words 
that I can write how great is their disbelief in co- 
prosperity, how deep is their distrust of their Asiatic 
neighbour. Everywhere they have joined with the 
United Nations in resistance against Japan. These 
people have fought with us, they will fight again so 
long as we do not allow their spirit to languish and 
die under ill-treatment and seduction of their con¬ 
querors. 

Our futile policies in dealing with the East must be 
changed. Somehow', we will insist upon imagining 
the problems of the East in Western terms ! The 
terms expressing Western concepts of thought, action 
and living. Fundamentally, our ideas are all based 
on Christianity, which may or may not be the right 
way of life for the West. The history of war in the 
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West suggests a fundamental fault hex’e. But those 
standards cannot be applied to the Far East. 

We must face up to the fact that when we speak of 
the Far East, we thus loosely describe more than half 
of the total population of the world, having their 
own concept of thought, life and living, their own 
materialistic philosophies, and who express their 
thoughts in terms which are not based on our Christian 
way of life. Rather to the contrary. Thei’eforc, until 
some, way can be found to allow the Western concept 
of life to be explained in Oriental terms which will be 
understood by the Oriental, and vice versa, it is 
doubtful if a permanent solution is possible. 

The Orient to-day is a dynamic organism. Whether 
it is Japan or whether it is China, the Philippines or 
the Thais, each is seeking to find for itself a permanent 
way of life which is satisfactory to its own economy. 
In the past they have imitated the West in their forms 
of government. None of these is really satisfactory 
to the East. India is a perfect example of how even 
the Mother of Parliaments’ system of government 
cannot be successfully planted on these people, 
because it will not work ! 

The Burmese had advanced a long way towards 
complete self-government, though their political deve¬ 
lopment was unquestionably behind that of some of 
the more advanced .States like China. With the 
growth of education and the benefits of modern 
science, they, too, will soon equalise themselves with 
any other form of government introduced into the 
East. But if my case is correct, unless we can learn 
to appreciate the changes that are taking place, the 
future seems to point to disruption between the East 
and the West. 

For these reasons, Japan’s propaganda-Asia for 
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the 4siaLies ”—gained strength prior to the outbreak 
of war. 

When plans are being drawn up for the final peace, 
I sincerely hope that due recognition will be given to 
the fact that the most energetic partner of the Axis 
is an Asiatic Power, that one of the most enduring 
of the United Nations was an Asiatic Power, one 
army of the United Nations which has to-day proved 
the most vigorous—the Russians—is an Asiatic as 
well as a European Power, and the position of Asia 
in the world must be recognised. If this is not done, 
I think the consequences are inevitable. Asia will 
unite.within itself to gain for itself what was missed 
at the peace table. 

When discussing Far Eastern affairs with European 
observers, invariably one hears the phrase “ double 
talk.” There arc times when I feel that the statement 
is quite true, because, irrespective of the issue involved, 
the base from which the Oriental starts a discussion 
is so different from ours, that we are invariably talking 
about two different things. 

Unless vital issues of post-war reconstruction are 
faced now, the case history of what is happening in 
Central China to-day "seems to indicate the Far East 
future to-da.y. Millions are starving in China due to 
failure of the harvest, and there is often no means by 
which food can be taken to these starving millions. 

Burma will not need rice, but the people in North 
Burma urgently need salt. Salt to them is practically 
life itself! But Burma’s place under the “Rising 
Sun” is only that of a battlefield. 

Prosperity, meaning living a normal life by Burmese 
standards, can only return to Burma when once again 
the Bay of Bengal and the Andaman Sea to free to 
allow shipping. To allow that shipping to take 
Burma’s wealth to the world and, in return, to send 
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back to the Burmans the Western commodities which 
she requires. 

One of the major problems in the Far East has been 
due to the Malayans’ complete indifference to the 
responsibilities of government. When prosperity came 
to Malaya in the form of the riches of rubber and tin, 
the various State governments benefited from land 
taxes and export taxes, hut the ordinary Malays did 
not benefit: they were content to pursue their simple 
lives as jungle dwellers and fishing folk. They did 
not enter into trade or commerce • they simply tilled 
their fields and occasionally cultivated the rubber, 
which they sold to satisfy their needs. They did not 
control large rubber estates, nor did they mine tin, 
just as they did not. found large companies to export 
the wealth of Malaya and with the exporting grow 
wealthier themselves. 

The solution in Malaya, as in the other countries of 
the China Sea—China, the Philippines, Japan—and 
Burma, too, lies in our ability to find a “bridgehead” 
which will enable the East and West to absorb the 
benefits of each other without friction. 

If we give them complete industrialism, they blow 
up. If we take the Confucian “golden mean” and 
revert to communal life, we blow up ! 

We must find an intellectual “ bridgehead.” 




“ The authors wish to express their sincere appre¬ 
ciation for photographs to the United States Army 
Signal Corps of the China-Burma-India theatre; 
Indian Army Photographic Unit of the Directorate 
of Public Relations (India) ; Colonel Frank Owen, 
and SEAC Public Relations for the extracts from the 
pamphlet “ BURMA—A MIRACLE IN MILITAR Y 
ACHIEVEMENT ” ; Lt.-Colonel Walter Stewart and 
staff of the United States Army Public Relations, 
Indo-Burma Theatre.” 



CHAPTEH I 


BACK EAST, 1944 
By Alfred 

Gctobek 1944 in England was lovely. But one 
afternoon I was beckoned down to Fleet Street and 
only two weeks later, my wife and I were flying 
over the Bay of Biscay en route to India via a British 
Overseas Airways giant flying boat. 

Gibraltar was as fascinating as ever. We stood 
staring at the fruit in the shop windows as if we were 
crazy people. Then we climbed up to the Rock Hotel 
and downed many dry sherries. The Chief of the 
Royal Naval Staff, a Captain who we had a personal 
note to, drank with us, and then we found blessed 
rest in our hotel. 

Across Africa, the Middle-East and back to India. 
Karachi hadn’t altered one bit. The Carlton Hotel 
was still the epic of unchanging India ! Ajl this I 
explained carefully to the wife who was seeing India 
for her first time. Straw beds must be explained! 

Then came Delhi. Delhi to me is the most 
incredible city in the world—full of political dandies 
and their accompanying “ squalor.” Ridiculous pomp 
surrounds these pre-histories with comfort and the 
forgetful sleep of unreality. Here, 'millions of miles’ 
from any other world, one begins to think in terms 
altogether strange and uncomprehensive to the former 
self you brought to India. You actually begin to 
think you too should ride an elephant to office and 
spit at coolies—even if you don’t. You really have 
to scratch like hell to find the honest citizens who 
do exist and in surprisingly large numbers, 
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When we came to Delhi I picked up where I had 
left off three years before. Starched shirts stuffed 
into short pants and brittle vanities easily offended, 
greeted us. One utterly silly but lovely story was 
how a major got even with me for not inviting him 
to a dinner party before leaving Calcutta in 1942. 
He had a lesser rank then, but now, alas, he soured his 
command on my reputation as a journalist. Revenge 
a la Indian gossip. He also accused me of violating 
security. Then resting on his hard-won laurels he 
boasted in the G.H.Q. halls where the villain’s 
echoed words reached my ears. But his dirty work 
won unusual fame and also won the Waggs a few 
more sympathetic friends. One high officer in G.H.Q, 
couldn’t stomach the bigoted sabotage and told what 
had been going on. The Ministry of Information 
made hurried recommendations and the accreditation 
to SEAC was granted. But I can truthfully say 
that I was never happy with the situation where one 
man can attack a correspondent with immunity, and 
I honestly felt when some SEAC Public Relation 
Officers saw the American Press they stuck their 
tongues in their cheeks and hoped against hope that 
we would die at war 1 

Man’s jealousy and envy have played important 
roles in history and embittered men against nations 
and nations against nations. Many frustrated useless 
individuals have harmed the cause of democracy in 
this war and will in the next peace, if we decide to 
term the interim periods between wars, “ peace.” 

How cheap and little can be the frustrated—-and 
how great are those whose cause is really the 
bettering of relations between us mortal humans. 

Valerie and I began our sights of India with 
luncheon at the Viceroy’s. Then we went to Simla 
as house guests of Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith who 
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assured us that the military were all friendly now 
and he was happy. Then we gallivanted through a 
few rulers’ states and did some hunting just to prove 
we had not lost our eye or head in all the rumble- 
tumble of the political notioning of the many minds 
of India’s spacious arena. 

Waved looked much different to me as a Viceroy 
than he had appeared as the General, I agreed to 
myself that I liked him better as a General. I think 
he must in his heart agree to this assumption on my 
part. 

Dorman-Smith was high on the wave of enthusiasm 
with Whitehall won over on his side for a planned 
restoration of Burma. .Reggie was also having a 
difficult time believing the gossip which later proved 
true—that the Military Civil Affairs were his sharpest 
critics. 

The battle for Burma continued since 1942 during 
which time the Conservative politician in Britain 
had required the “noise” of a battle for Burma 
and the gallant reconquesting of the Empire. The 
loss of Burma had been indeed a shameful show—and 
there were fears should the public know too much. 
The noise lessened the chance of critics blowing their 
horns too loudly. But being a news-reporter in such 
an atmosphere was confusing. 

By 3945 Lord Linlithgow had long left India and 
history-digging was unlikely. Few remembered the 
tale of the unfortunate Labourite Sir Stafford Cripps, 

One man alone should appear eventually before 
justice, wherever it has ordained itself to meet, and 
face the charge of having taken the personal respon¬ 
sibility for the loss of Burma in 1942. Several 
divisions of troops could not only have held Burma, 
but could have turned the tide at the crucial, stage 
ten days before the loss of Rangoon—but erne man 
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demanded the re-enforcements be sent back to India. 
They were three days out at sea from Rangoon ! 
Wavell ordered these troops back. The Viceroy is 
reported, and I have reason to believe did, forcibly 
persuade this action. Linlithgow, the then Viceroy, 
did not trust Sir Stafford Cripps. He feared that 
with the Indians rioting against the Raj, the Japs 
might walk straight on into India. 

But those were short-sighted piggish thoughts of 
selfish vanity for had Burma been held it is unlikely 
that the August J 942 riots would have been so 
serious—and had the Viceroy co-operated with Cripps 
it is more probable that some real solution favouring 
the Indians might have been worked out. So it 
appears that history was made for the sake of 
one man’s security instead of the sub-continent he 
ruled. 

The Burma campaign of the years following 1942 
was a thing of mixed needs and in the opinion of we 
who should know —was highly mmecessary. But 
Burma was lost. By this misvirtue it became 
necessary to retake Burma and to erase the error of 
its loss—-and lastly to aid the campaign against the 
Japs. 

But the campaign solved none of the political or 
social problems of Burma, Siam, Malaya or any of the 
lost countries or colonies. To the contrary, the 
problems of South-east Asia are to-day many times 
more acute than ever in the history of her develop¬ 
ment. Too much second rate rank and too many 
brass buttons on empty hats—plus over-full stomachs 
is partly responsible. Before we thought of these 
areas as malaria swamps and thus discounted their 
importance. But the Asiatic, as a man, is rising 
into power and prominence. He is demanding 
attention whether we like to deal with him or not, 
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The only Allies who contacted the Malays or the 
Siamese during the war have been onr cloak and 
dagger sleuths who had a habit of dropping’ here, 
there and everywhere relaying news and direction 
behind the lines. Burma offered the only campaigning 
of note, and in review the campaign was strategically 
a success despite many sighs—For we did finally 
reach Rangoon before the peace treaty was signed t 

To recount these various playboy feints and dashes 
which cost us heavily in the lives of men, American 
and British, Indian and African, it is well to take a 
bird’s eye view of what happened inside Burma 
from 1942—1945 before we tell you of those soldiers 
in Burma whom we saw at their best and less often, at 
their worst. 

The young Thakins who had gone to Japan for 
military training in 1940 and come back with the 
Japs in 1942—the Thirty Heroes, as they are popularly 
called—had a childlike faith in the promises of 
Nippon to give Burma immediate independence, 
“ You help us to find our way about the country,” 
said the Japs, >e and well drive out the imperialist 
Anglo-Americans, and then as we go through the 
country we will hand over each district to you.” 

It didn’t work out that way. When Moulmein 
was taken by the Japs at the end of January 1942, 
Thalcin Aung San was commander of the Burma 
Independence Army. Aung San was then about 30, 
He graduated from Rangoon University in 1938, 
became President of the Students’ Union in 1938 and 
then General Secretary of Dobatna Asi Ayon (i.e„ 
Thakin Party). In 1940 be fled from Burma to avoid 
arrest for sedition. In Tokyo during 1942 he was 
awarded the Order of the Rising Sun, Third Class, with 
Middle Cords, Thakin Tun Ok was appointed head of 
civil administration. These two colourful leaders 
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demanded that Moulmein and the rest of Tenasserim 
should be at once handed over to them. But the 
Japanese said this would be premature ; the matter 
would be considered after Rangoon had been taken. 
Thus came their first disillusionment. 

Rangoon was entered by the Japanese troops on 
the 8th March 1942. Now handing over must wait till 
the whole of Burma had been taken. Disillusionment 
again. 

It seemed that suspicion of Japanese intentions 
w r as thus roused in the minds of the leading Thakins 
at a very early date. Even before the Japanese 
completed their victorious campaign, the Thakins 
were beginning to wonder whether they had not 
made a bad deal. 

So shortly after the campaign was over, emissaries 
from the Thakins were sent to India to get in touch 
with the British authorities. One of them was a 
member of the Burmese intelligentzia, a young 
man named Them Pe, who had earned fame as a 
novelist in Burmese. He arrived in India and 
delivered a slashing attack on the Japanese. Other 
Thakin representatives are said to have gone to 
China. Altogether, within six months of the Japanese 
entry into Burma, the element in the population on 
whom the Japanese politician relied most, was dis¬ 
illusioned, worried, and antagonised. 

Other sections of people were not much happier 
than the Thakin leaders. Once the greater part of 
Burma had been occupied, the Japanese as elsewhere 
in their newly conquered world, showed little respect 
for anyone’s feelings. Of course, in war-time troubles 
always occur, and when a campaign is being fought 
the views of the civilian count for precious little. But 
by June 1942 nearly all the Burmese seemed to think 
the war was over | 
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The British were driven out—the Japanese had 
been victorious. That was that. After all, it was 
a reasonable point of view in a way. The Japs 
had all the equipment, all the planes, all the men, 
and the British had produced little of these. The 
might of Nippon truly seemed invincible. Then, Loo, 
the last time there had been a war in Burma, back in 
1885, when the British drove out King Thibaw, the 
campaign lasted about six weeks, and that was the 
end of the Burmese army! In 1942 the campaign 
lasted about six months, and that presumably was 
the end of the British army ! 

So the war was over in June 1942. If the war was 
over, there was no reason for war-time methods and 
war-time atrocities. But the Jap had other ideas. 
Their pleasant little habit of slapping the face of 
anyone who happened to annoy them was indulged 
in at the expense of women and pongyis as well as 
men. They paid no respect to the holy character of 
the monasteries and pagodas. Men were forced to 
do coolie’s work for no pay. Anyone suspected of 
being pro-Allied was arrested and tortured. Thus the 
Burman, who lives isolated in his own ideas, was 
bitterly, mentally, injured. 

Methods of torture in Asia were different from those 
in Europe. In Europe the Germans used gas chambers, 
firing squads, starvation and labour gangs. In Asia 
the Jap was far more personal, more vindictive and 
conducted his punishments even more insanely than 
the Germans. Sticking pins into finger nails, pulling 
off finger nails; branding with red-hot irons in vital 
places, tying up by the thumbs and beating with 
clubs, were other methods commonly adopted. 

Then again, as was inevitable when the adminis¬ 
tration had ceased to exist, there was much disorder. 
Dacoity (robbery under anns) was common; and 
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quite a number of criminals managed to join the 
Burma Independence Army. 

Some system of civil government was urgently 
necessary. The Thakins had been promised the 
power of government, but there were other parties 
in Burma who might be more amenable. The Thakins 
were idealists, sincere in wanting a better deal for 
the people of Burma. Idealism and the Nippon did 
not go well together, and it was of no interest to the 
Japanese whether the people of Burma had a better 
deal or whether they didn’t. What did matter was 
to have Burmese administrators who knew which side 
their bread was buttered on and would do precisely 
what they were told to do—neither more nor less. 
The Thakins had ideas of their own. Men who had 
no ideas but those of their masters were found instead. 

Soon after the Japanese occupied Mandalay on the 
1st May 1942, some of the politicians of the older 
parties field a meeting there and decided that a general 
election ought to be held and that the legislature 
should then draw up a constitution for independent 
Burma. But there was another candidate for power 
besides those who attended the Mandalay meeting. 
Ba Maw was hiding at Kyaukme, between Maymyo 
and Lashio. The Japanese contacted him and brought 
him to Maymyo. The Thakin leaders were brought 
there as well, and late in May another meeting was 
held. This time, the Japanese scholar, General lida, 
was in the chair, and he was having no nonsense. 

He informed the meeting that a Burmese Govern¬ 
ment would be set up. But that for a year it must 
be subordinate to the Japanese military command. 
After a year the country would be fit for a really 
Burmese administration. He also nominated Ba 
Maw as chairman of a committee which was to draw 
up a new system of government. 
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This was a blow to the Thakins and the elder 
politicians. True, that some of them were included 
in this new committee, but they knew that Ba Maw 
had for a long time aimed at dictatorship. As early 
as 1940 he had declared himself Dictator, an affair 
which helped send him to jail. Some opposition 
groups would have probably preferred no connection 
with the new committee, but the Japanese made it 
plain that refusal would be followed by awkward 
consequences. 

After a good deal of bickering the new Adminis¬ 
tration was established. An inaugural ceremony was 
held on the 1st of August 1942 in Rangoon, when 
General lida took the chair. But although a number 
of Ministers were appointed, Japanese “advisers’* 
were attached to each one of them. 

The system of “ advisers ” did not work too well. 
The Human Ministers could not speak Japanese—and 
the Japanese “ advisers ” could not speak Burmese. 
In' some eases it was possible to carry on business in 
English, but nearly always it was necessary to use 
interpreters. 

In the wake of the victorious Japanese military 
came another army—the army of carpetbaggers and 
commercial exploiters. Japanese commercial con¬ 
cerns appeared everywhere and at once laid hands on 
all non-Burmese goods. ' Railways, river transport, 
road transport, all came under Japanese control. 
Formerly a major complaint was that commerce in 
Burma was in the hands of Europeans and Indians. 
Now it was put in Japanese hands. 

There was, if anything, less opportunity during the 
new era for a Burman to prosper in business. Some, 
made money as contractors supplying the Japanese. 
But really big business did not come their way. Those 
who were in business eoukl earry on only by using 
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corrupt methods. Enormous bribes were paid for 
the use of railway waggons and other facilities of 
trade. 

The average Burman was not directly concerned 
with commerce. He was a cultivator, wanting a 
reasonable return for the rice paddy he produced. 
But a reasonable return was not easy to get. Owing 
to the Japanese invasion, the crop of 1941-42 had 
not been disposed of. A surplus of over three 
million tons of rice remained unsold. Until this was 
used up there was little incentive for the cultivator 
to grow more. 

The custom had been for the cultivator, at the 
beginning of the ploughing season in May, to borrow 
money to purchase seed and so on. Bui many 
Indian moneylenders fled to India, and those who 
remained were cautious about adding to their 
commitments. Large areas of land remained un¬ 
cultivated in 1942, and instead of the usual surplus 
of over three million tons, the crop ready early in 
1943 gave a surplus of only one-and-a-half million tons 
—and for that there were no buyers. The Burman 
farmer cultivator may not be highly educated, but 
he is very far from being a fool. He too began to see 
that the Grea/ter East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere 
meant prosperity in Greater East Asia for tire 
Japanese. 

Meanwhile there were some parts of Burma which 
the Japanese were unable to occupy—some they 
never did occupy. 

When the allied armies withdrew from Burma in 
May 1942, the Japanese followed them to the Chindwin 
YafLey in the west and to the town of Myitkyina in 
the north. But west of the Chindwin and Irrawaddy 
basins lay the mountains of the Chin Hills, occupied 
by a number of tribes, known collectively as Chins, 




Two horsemen {drivers) who operated with the American Kachin Rangers, art opirahn , 
at a position behind Jap lines These two men are Chinese full people. 
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■who were ruled by their chiefs in traditional manner 
under the supervision of the Burma Frontier Service. 
The country of the Chin Hills is difficult for travel. 
Mule transport was the best that could be expected 
in 1942 . and a number of mule-tracks ran down into 
the valleys. West of the Chin Hills the country is 
just as difficult. Here are the Lushai hills of Assam. 
Because the Chin Hills formed part of Burma, there 
were few tracks leading into Assam. All the com¬ 
munications ran eastwards to the valleys of Burma. 

When the valleys of Burma were lost, the Chin 
Hills found themselves cut off from the outside world. 
Their communications were gone. There was scarcely 
any news of what was happening, and there were no 
supplies and no reinforcements. 

Isolated in this way, with scarcely any resources, 
the Deputy-Commissioner, L. B. Naylor, and his 
assistants, kept the British flag flying in the Chin 
Hills. All they had was a light screen of local forces 
between them and the enemy. But they carried on, 
literally for months, until at last communications 
with India were opened up and help arrived. The 
maintenance of resistance under these conditions in 
the Chin Hills has never been credited but it was truly 
one of the most remarkable episodes of the whole of 
the war in Burma. 

Up in the north, too, a small band of Frontier 
Service and military officers retreated to Fort Hertz, 
an isolated village in highly malarious country 200 
miles north of Myitkyina. There they had the aid 
of the ICachin tribesmen, and they carried on 
until aid' came by air from India. Help could not 
come by land, for the mountains were virtually 
impassable. With their encouragement the Kaehins, 
with few arms and little food—'for they had been 
accustomed to import food from places then in 
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Japanese hands—kept up a guerilla warfare with 
amazing courage and devotion. 

Further back, behind Jap front-lines eight hundred 
miles south of Myitkyina, resistance was also main¬ 
tained. In the Karen hills, east of Toungoo, the 
Karens, led by a British officer, were keeping up the 
struggle. Eight hundred miles from Fort Hertz, four 
hundred miles from the Chin Hills, no help nearer ! 

The basis of all this resistance was the Levies, 
or Hill tribes. In January 1942 Sir Reginald Dorman- 
Smith sent for Noel Stevenson, of the Frontier Service. 
Stevenson was told to start organising guerilla, forces. 
Stevenson collected a band of officers—assistants of 
timber firms, miners, civil servants, a few regular 
military men, an anthropologist, and an American 
missionary. They knew the country and the people. 
They started the guerillas. Karens, Kachins, Chins, 
were enlisted and armed after a fashion. No 
mortars, no Bren-guns, only rifles and a few rounds of 
ammunition were available and some had only their 
own cross-bows. 

The Levies first did good work on the road from 
Toungoo into the Karen Hills in April 1942, when 
two hundred held up a Japanese Army for three days 
until their ammunition ran out. Leaving part of 
their force behind, they withdrew northwards, fighting 
as they went, a. never-ending rearguard action, 
until some landed up at Fort Hertz, others in the Chin 
Hills, 

Major Seagrim stayed in the Karen Hills, and for 
two years led the Karen Levies there, single-handed. 
Then the Japanese instigated a policy of reprisals, 
burning villages and massacring the presumed colla¬ 
borators, Seagrim voluntarily gave himself up to 
save those who served under him. Shortly afterwards 
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the Japs beheaded Seagrim, ending the career of a 
courageous and devoted soldier. 

In the west, the Chin Levies formed the forward 
screen protecting India and went out on fifteen 
days’ march in advance of any regular formation. 
They held the passes into the Hills, and behind 
the passes their tribes carried on normal life. 
There were village schools working within eight 
miles of Japanese positions. But the Chins needed 
food. They, like the K a chins, used to import rice 
from the more fertile valleys of Burma. So pe¬ 
riodically a raid into the valleys was organised. 
Arrangements would be made with the Burmese 
villagers. Protected by Levies, as many as a thousand 
Chins—men, women, children—would sneak down 
from the Hills to collect and steal rice from the 
villages (often within a few miles of Japanese battalion 
headquarters), and whisk it back home. 

At Fort Hertz, the original Levies formed the 
nucleus of the force which came to be called the 
Kachin Rangers. Originally Noe] Stevenson was to 
have carried on the work and reorganised the Levies 
in the Fort Hertz area. But in July 1942 his plane 
carrying him from upper Assam crashed. The 
accident was bad enough to put him out of action 
for a long time. And so the American-officered 
Kachin Rangers were formed. 

These irregular forces carried on the struggle 
through the years when the Japanese “ held ” the 
rest of Burma. The Levies may not have been a 
serious military threat to Japanese power in Burma, 
but they certainly immobilised thousands of troops 
who might have otherwise been used elsewhere. 
They formed the screen behind which the invasion of 
Burma from India was organised. 

Meanwhile in Lower Burma the political situation 
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was not good. There was discontent with the 
objectionable conduct of the Japanese troops and 
with the deteriorating economic situation something 
was needed to pacify public irritation. By December 
1942 a few of the Burmese leaders went, to Tokyo. 
Ba Maw, his henchman Tliein Maung and the Thakin 
leaders Aung San and Mya, were taken to Japan 
and given a royal welcome. Visits were paid to 
armament factories to impress on them the invinci¬ 
bility of Nippon. Decorations were conferred on 
the Mission from Burma. In the Diet, premier 
Tojo declared that Burma would shortly be given 
independence. The leaders went back to Burma to 
spread the good news and proceeded with the making 
of a new constitution. 

FirsL an Independence Preparatory Committee was 
set up. It contained not only Ba Maw’s party and 
the Thakin leaders, but also former ministers of the 
British regime, such as U Aye, and officials such as 
Sir Mya Bu, a Judge of the High Court; a represen la- 
^ tive of the Karen people was brought in, in the person 
S of Sir San C. Po. Whatever their real feelings on 
! the subject were, they joined in. 

* The negotiations between the Committee and the 
Japanese were carried on with General Isomora. 
Isomora had diplomatic experience in Germany, 
Italy, Russia and China and spoke fluent English. 
But he found it convenient to carry on conversations 
through an interpreter, so as to be able to avoid 
awkward issues. 

Heated argument as to whether Burma was to be 
a republic or a monarchy began their troubles. The 
Thakins wanted a monarchy. But strange though 
this may seem, it is readily explained for the alterna¬ 
tive was a republic with Ba Maw as dictator. The 
Japs at one time favoured a monarchy, and thought 
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of placing a puppet king oil the ancient Burmese throne 
in the shape of surviving member of the old Burmese 
royal family, a la Manchukuo. 

But Ba Maw was an experienced politician. He 
knew all the answers, He persuaded the Japanese lo 
trust him. After a week of bickering, the Japanese 
issued a sharp order to the Committee to stop wasting 
time and to establish a dictatorship. The sour pill 
was a trifle gilded by the accompanying explanation 
that at the moment only a temporary war-time 
constitution should he drawn up. 

Then came the task of nominating a dictator. The 
monarchical party knew better than to say anything, 
and Ba Maw was elected by the Committee item. con. 

The general scheme was Ba Maw became a dipad i , 
or head of the state; all authority belonged to him. 
He was to appoint a cabinet of Ministers to advise 
him plus a Privy Council of twenty-live, whose duties 
were not clearly defined. The adipadi was to appoint 
all judges and officials and to be chief of the armed 
forces of Burma. He had all legislative power. 

It was sheer dictatorship on the German model. 
It was declared that a constituent assembly was to 
be convened to form the permanent constitution but 
this body never met. 

On the morning of 1st August 1943, the Committee 
met at the old Government House in Rangoon, and 
the new' constitution was formally adopted by them. 
After that, the adipadi took the oath of office according 
Lo the old custom when Burmese kings ascended the 
throne. The Ministers and Privy Councillors also 
took the oath of allegiance to a new and independent 
Burma. 

On the same day the Ministers met and declared 
war on Britain and America. It is said that the 
Ministers were taken by surprise when they were 
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told to pass a resolution declaring war. But I doubt 
whether anyone was seriously worried. It, still looked 
to the Burman as if the Japanese had won the war. 

By 1st August 1943, it was more than a year since 
the British had been driven out of nearly the. whole 
of Burma ; and thus far they had shown few signs of 
coming back. The northern and western frontin' 
regions were still holding out. Bui these areas were 
far away from Rangoon. To the mind of most 
Bin-mans the Iron ter regions were wild lands inhabited 
by wild people, who didn’t matter in the least to the 
Burman economy. 

The British had staged a partial come-back in the 
Arakan the previous winter, and for a time looked 
like making a job of it; but in the end climate, malaria, 
difficulty of supplies defeated them, and when the 
rains came they had gone back to India again. So 
that was nothing to worry about. 

Up north, a campaign of a different nature had 
been fought. The first Wingate expedition penetrat¬ 
ed thru the frontier and its columns wandered 
far and wide over northern Burma. But what did 
it all amount to ? Wingate had come and gone again. 
If he had stayed, it would have been something 
to take seriously. Wingate was a gallant soldier, 
but the expedition into Burma was politically 
embarrassing in so far as future relations with the 
Burmans were concerned. Wingate cut communica¬ 
tions on the railway, and stirred up many hopes. 
But the railway was soon repaired and the excitement 
died down when the columns, or what was left of 
them, departed. In Burma, the people who 
helped Wingate’s men, and there were very many 
who did help, had to pay the supreme penalty at. 
Japanese hands. Later when the allied forces again 
came into Burma they were met with, “ If you have 
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come to stay, we will help you. But. if you are 
going away again as last time, we dare not.” And 
what could be more reasonable ? 

Wingate’s expedition did not shake the Burman’s 
leaders from confidence that the Japanese had won 
the war, therefore a declaration of hostilities against 
the defeated powers ” was perfectly natural. 

The Declaration was followed by energetic propa¬ 
ganda directed against the allies. Broadcast talks, 
public meetings, pamphlets, newspapers, school 
teaching were all aimed at the same thing. No 
doubt the majority of people were convinced of the 
truth of the propaganda. But among the political 
leaders many were suspicious about the reality of 
Buraia’s independence. 

The ordinary man felt the pinch economically, 
The crop situation was bad. To encourage cultivation 
and make a good impression on the cultivators, the 
Japanese said they,would purchase the whole of the 
1948 rice crop. The new Independent government 
said they would issue loans to cultivators. But these 
tactics failed. The 1943 crop produced only about 
two million tons—only one-third of a normal crop. 

The cultivator had no incentive to produce, except 
to feed himself and his family. If he produced more 
he could not sell it. He wanted to sell his crop, for 
he needed clothing and the small luxuries he had 
become accustomed to pre-war. But no one would 
buy his crop so he could not buy clothing or anything 
else. Besides, there wasn’t any clothing to buy. 
Burma used to import 170 million yards of cotton 
cloth a year. This came mainly from India. Now- 
supplies were cut off. Clothing went off the market, 
like every other imported commodity. 

So serious did the shortage become, that many 
people were reduced to clothing themselves in old 
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sacks—a sorry contrast to the palmy days of peace, 
when the Bur mans delighted to clad themselves in 
their brightly coloured longyis of silks and gay printed 
tropical cloths. 

The Japanese could not make good the deficiency. 
They had not I he shipping, nor did Allied bombers 
make Rangoon a healthy port, for ships. The 
Japanese built the railway into Siam, at a ghastly 
cost in the lives of prisoners-of-war. Rut that was 
continually bombed, and at best they could have 
carried only a small proportion of the imports by 
rail that used to reach Burma by sea. 

The situation was that Burma ceased to grow 
enough rice to feed itself. There was too much rice 
in the wet lands of the south, but too little in the dry 
lands of the north central portion of the country. In 
peace-time, central Burma grew crops like ground-nut, 
sesamum, etc., and sent them to southern Burma, 
and southern Burma sent up rice in return. Central 
Burma needed the vice, because, being a dry land, 
it could not grow enough rice for itself. 

But the destruction of transport during the war 
made it literally impossible to carry on this trade. 
Central Burma was thus veduced to something near 
starvation level. 

Neither the Japanese nor the Ba Maw dictatorship 
ever really coped with this problem. 

It was the poor man who suffered. His sufferings 
were increased by forced labour. Labour was needed 
for the Siam-Burma railway and for military roads. 
There was much propaganda, trying to convince people 
that labour-service w r as highly honourable as a great 
service to their country. When a party of conscripted 
labourers left their village, ceremonies, speeches and 
tea-parties were arranged by the Japanese. The 
other side of the question was that most of them had 
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to leave their families without any provision for the 
family’s maintenance. Conditions in the labour 
camps were bad. They were no better than prisoners, 
and thousands died of dysentery or malaria. In many 
eases the sick were buried alive, being of no further use. 

After a time it became impossible to get labour. 
When I he police approached a village, the whole 
population lied to the jungle. 

The dictatorship was becoming helpless. Ba Maw 
had made a secret treaty placing Burma under 
perpetual Japanese control and the Japanese were 
determined to wring all they coidd out of the country. 
Prices roclcetted due to unbacked Japanese notes, 
and owing to the scarcity of goods. Crime became 
rampant. Corruption was worse than ever before. 
Tire administration could, and did do nothing except 
indulge in internal disputes and intrigue. 

As 1944 wore on, the Burmese public began to take 
a different view of the future. For the first few 
months, all looked well. The British scored another 
failure in Arakan—and then the Japanese invaded 
India. This event was celebrated with much en¬ 
thusiasm by the propaganda agencies. It was 
announced that Imphal was about to fall, and orders 
were issued to all officials in the districts to prepare 
elaborate ceremonies of rejoicing for the day when 
the town should be taken. Even the food was 
prepared at one stage but then the day of victory 
was postponed. It was postponed again—and again 
and many were so insolent as to enquire when the 
celebrations were to be held. 

This was the real turning point in the outlook of 
the Burinah. They had no news of the outside world 
worth mentioning except what filtered through 
Japanese channels. The allied v forces regularly 
dropped leaflets by air over Burma, from mid-1942 
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onwards, bid this was a chancy method of propaganda, 
though the best then available. The greater part of 
the leaflets were lost. Those that were picked up 
seem to have been eagerly read, and passed from hand 
to hand in secret till worn out. Bui they can have 
reached only a fragment of the people. 

There were broadcasts by the allies but the Japanese 
imposed severe restrictions on the ownership of 
wireless-sets. 

Thus the Rurman had little news of allied victories 
in Europe or the Pacific and nothing occurred to shake 
their confidence in the victories of Nippon. But now 
it was clear that something had gone wrong' in 
Manipur. Gradually the news filtered thru to the 
plains that the Japanese were retreating in disaster. 
They were falling back on to the Chindwin River— 
they were falling back onto the Irrawaddy front. 
The allies were advancing on Mandalay, the Americans 
had taken Myitkyina. 

Meanwhile all was not well within the dictator’s 
government. In August 1943 Ra Maw had omitted 
two of the most prominent Thakins from his ministry. 
Tun Ok, one of the “ Thirty Heroes,” and Ba Sein, 
who had never favoured Japanese intervention, were 
both left out in the cold. They had opposed Ba Maw 
and done what they could to prevent his becoming 
adipadi. Now they paid the penalty. Ba Maw feared 
them, and he persuaded the Japanese to remove 
them to Singapore, well out of harm’s way. But he 
took Thakin Mya as his deputy-primeminister, for 
he could not afford to break openly with the Thakins, 

In 1944 there were strange rumours about the 
Burma countryside. It was said that the Thakins 
were considering a revolution against Ba Maw. In 
a vain endeavour to regain unity, Ba Maw organised 
a new political party as the only party in a one-party 
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stair. It was called the Maha Barrm Asi Avon. 
Some of the more influential young politicians were 
given high office but unfortunately Ba Maw’s mo\ e 
came too late in the political manoeuvring. 

Very soon afier the end of the 1942 campaign, 
the Japanese remodelled the Burma Independence 
Army. Many criminals enlisted in the R.I.A. 
and their outrages aroused protests all over the 
country. So the B.I.A. was disbanded and reformed 
under the name of the Burma Defence Army. This 
change of name was disliked by the Army’s leaders. 
They felt that this was another move on the part of 
the Japanese to postpone the grant of real independ¬ 
ence to Burma. The Japanese argued that since the 
Army would be used for the defence of Burma and 
since independence was now virtually achieved, the 
new name was quite proper. Ba Maw, jealous of 
General Aung San’s influence, accepted the Japanese 
contention. 

Ba Maw feared Aung San, and suggested that he 
should himself raise a private army. This led to 
heated violent quarrels between the two of them in 
the presence of General lida. But lida knew it would 
never do to remove Aung San, and a compromise was 
fixed so that Aung San retained his command. Aung 
San accepted no recruits from Ba Maw’s party, 
arguing that the army was not concerned with 
politics. Aung San now conveniently claims that he 
did not go in for anti-British propaganda among his 
followers, but tried to arouse patriotic feeling generally. 
His foresight of the changing fortunes of war was 
smart but dot brave ! 

Ba Maw then tried another tack. He married his 
daughter to one of the senior Army officers, Yan 
Naing, hoping to place his new son-in-law in command. 
When the new constitution was introduced on 1st 
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August 1943, Aung San was appointed War Minister, 
and Ba Maw hoped to be able to put someone else as 
the army commander. He failed. Aung San kept 
both jobs. Then Ba Maw tried to have his son-in-law 
appointed chief of staff, and that failed too. 

By this time Aung San and his followers were 
thoroughly disillusioned. It was crystal clear that 
the Japanese had no intention of giving Burma real 
independence. They were going to use the country 
as a battlefield and meantime get, all they could out 
of it. The “ independent ” government was a farce. 

The anLies of Ba Maw, who had always been noted 
for his vanity and his pretentiousness, and who now 
adopted something very much like a regal style of 
behaviour, further disgusted those whom he had never 
amused. 

It became a common saying that Burma’s in¬ 
dependence was a partial, “ ten anna independence.” 

As early as June 1942 emissaries were sent from 
the Thakin party to India. Thereafter there was 
always a certain amount of coming and going, and 
during 1944 the cross-frontier traffic greatly increased. 
Before the allied forces left Arakan after the failure 
of 1943-44 campaign, it was arranged to leave two or 
three men behind, together with an Indian wireless 
operator. Unfortunately they were turned over to 
the Japs by one of their supposed friends. Torture 
was applied and information extracted. 

The Japanese secret police were very active at this 
time. Both the Jap and Ba Maw were getting worried 
about the growing discontent and highly suspicious 
activities of the Thaldns. Their suspicions had ample 
ground. During the summer of 1944 a number of 
young Burmans were dropped by parachute over 
Burma to start organising the resistance movement. 
.Rumours spread and it was believed that Aung San 
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was implicated. A strict watch was kept by the 
Japanese and efforts were made to get evidence 
against him, but without success. 

By November 1944 the situation in Burma and the 
success of the Allied forces in both northern Burma 
and Arakan irritated Ba Maw. He flew again to 
Tokyo. He was welcomed by the Japanese ministers, 
and received by the Emperor. But he only got fair 
words and little assistance. 

Back in Rangoon by the end of December, he found 
that while he was in Tokyo, Bhamo and Kaiewa 
had fallen and we were rapidly advancing on Shwebo. 
Ba Maw spent Christmas Day in Bangkok. On his 
journey homewards, he cannot have found much 
cause for rejoicing, and though he was brought up as 
a Christian he probably did not celebrate Christmas 
with much enthusiasm. 

As the New Year came m there was even less 
reason for cheerfulness. On the 8th January Shwebo 
fell. British troops were within striking distance of 
Mandalay. On the ‘22nd they took Monywa, on the 
Chmdwin. This opened the river route through 
central Burma. The beginning of March saw the 
famous dash to Meiktila, the centre of communications 
for all the centre of the country. On the 20th March 
Mandalay was finally cleared of the enemy. The 
Japs had begun lo evacuate Rangoon. 

Aung San and his followers had now finally, though 
secretly, committed themselves to support the allies. 
Only Ba Maw did not give up hope. 

On the 15th of March a conference was held in 
Rangoon between the principal Japanese officers and 
the Burmese ministers. It was agreed that the 
Burmese National Army under Aung San’s command 
should advance to fight at the front. 

On the 20th, the very day that Fort Duffer in at 
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Mandalay was taken, a farewell parade was held in 
Rangoon. Ra Maw presented a flag io the Army and 
made a stirring speech urging the force to “ fight as 
they had never fought before in the defence of Burma’s 
freedom against the Anglo-American invasion.” 

Aung San also made a speech. According to the 
wireless reports he said : “ You are going to fight the 
enemy who has destroyed your culture and home. 
Do not stop striking till the last of them is driven out 
of our land. We will fight to destroy our common 
enemy and thus assure peace and prosperity for the 
whole of East Asia.” 

A week later it was known that the Burma National 
Army was fighting the Japanese. The trouble started 
near Pegu and quickly spread to other areas. Assassi¬ 
nations of Japanese occurred in many places. The 
worm had turned and so had many fickle armyites 
including the “once-traitor” Aung San, The Ba Maw 
administration then denounced the National Army as 
rebels and began organising a new army under 
command of Ba Maw’s son-in-law. But there was 
no time left. He could not get the necessary support. 

The Japanese now distrusted everyone and put 
private guards over all the Ministers. 

The situation was not too good for the invincible 
forces of Nippon. Their attempts to regain Meiktila 
had failed, and the Allies were advancing down the 
road to Rangoon. The guerilla warfare started by 
the Aung San forces was mildly threatening to disrupt 
their lines of communication. The Burma National 
Army may not have done much serious fighting, but 
they did create for the Japanese the very awkward 
situation of having to fight in a potentially hostile 
country—much the same situation that the Thakins 
and Aung San created for the allies in 1942 when we 
called Aung San a war criminal, 
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By the last week in April the game was up. In 
Rangoon the Japs began to blow up ammunition 
dumps and to destroy military installations. Ba Maw 
and his family and most of the ministers were taken 
away, whether voluntarily or not is unknown, to 
Moulmein and from there to Bangkok. 

One or two Ministers were left as a skeleton 
government in Rangoon, but they possessed no 
power or control. The lawless elements once more, 
as in 1942, took the opportunity to loot and murder. 
The bazaars closed, because the shopkeepers were 
afraid to bring their wares to market. In consequence 
food became practically unobtainable. 

So it continued until on the 4th May the British 
forces entered the city of Rangoon. 

Ba Maw’s spectacular career for the time being has 
shifted into the background. His passing from the 
scene caused no regrets. He never had any great 
following. He became Premier of Burma in 1937 by 
combining in a coalition a number of political parties 
of which his own was the smallest. In 1942 he came 
again to prominence not by his own efforts but 
because the Japanese put him there. Afterwards he 
depended entirely on Jap support. ' 

'l 4 5^ 

After the campaign of 1942 ended, the Government 
of Burma took up headquarters at Simla. That 
Dorman-Smith had set himself down snugly on the 
mountain tops stirred much bitter, adverse criticism. 
It was all more with the thought of making the 
apparently “ low-dog ” the scape-goat than criticism 
justified by good reason. The Burma. Govern¬ 
ment’s position was different from that of, for 
example, Malaya, for certain areas of Burma were 
still free of the enemy and their administration had 
to be carried on; whereas Malaya did not exist to be 
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administered. Few civil servants escaped from 
Malaya, but in the case of Burma the great majority 
of the Government employees reached India in safety. 
And as always—the future had to be thought about. 

Three major tasks thus faced Sir Reginald Dorm an - 
Smith. First, he had to administer the Chin Hills, 
the Naga Hills, and part of the Myitkyina district 
still in allied hands; and secondly, he bad to provide 
jobs for former Government employees with whom, 
lastly, he was to plan for the rehabilitation of Burma. 

Getting help to the hill areas still not. held by the 
Jap meant establishing new lines of communication 
and supply, and trying to scrounge those supplies 
without proper resources. Complex negotiations 
with India and with the army were undertaken. 

Many civil servants got jobs in India. Settling 
terms of pay and thousands of claims presented, kept 
the ex-Burma Government very busy. Commercial 
firms and private persons whose property had been 
requisitioned by the military back “ somewhere in 
Burma ” put in claims, and these had to be verified, 
and an assessment of the amount payable arrived at. 
Others claimed for property destroyed by way of 
“ denial ” to the enemy. And everyone who had 
lost property in Burma put in a claim in the 
vague hope of some day recovering something. The 
work involved in simply registering these claims was 
enormous. Half-a-million people were claiming 
everything from lost cats to lost locomotives. 

Furthermore, Simla proved a poor seat of Govern¬ 
ment for it was too much a resort town ; and, more 
important, Simla was inaccessible. Officers working in 
the administration of the unhealthy frontier regions, 
such as the Hukawng Valley, thought with dislike and 
contempt of their colleagues sitting in supposed luxury 
on the hill-tops of Simla. It would have been far 
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better if the Burma Government had been in .some 
handier and less notorious place. Calcutta might 
have been better. But ihe Government of Burma, was 
homeless, and was at the mercy of the Government 
of India. The Government of India . had said, 
“ Simla,” so Simla it had to be. 

The main task at Simla was planning for the future. 
In the September of 1942 a Reconstruction Depart¬ 
ment was set up. In the case of each department a 
senior officer wrote a report, setting out his criticisms 
of past methods and making proposals for the future. 
The report was placed before a committee, containing 
both officials and civilians with special knowledge of 
the particular subject. The committee debated, and 
compiled recommendations. These were then 
“ vetted ” by a board under the chairmanship of the 
Governor, and sent to London. 

As the Government of Burma had no funds, and 
small prospect of getting any for years to come, it 
was entirely dependent on His Majesty’s Treasury. 
Every plan went direct to the Treasury in London 
before they could buy new pencils or hire a new 
sweeper. 

The planning objective was to prepare Burma to 
become a fully self-governing member of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

It is generally understood that the original ideas 
were drastically modified to suit the views of the 
Treasury, but that in the end it was not possible 
to assure more than putting Burma on the way to re¬ 
covering the position she had before the Jap invasion. 

But Dorman-Smith went to London and got more 
funds on the sole basis of personal charm. The 
joke was that Conservative Dorman-Smith got most 
of his support for Burma from members of his 
supposed opposition—the Labour Party. 
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JONH BULL’S TIME-TABLE 
By Alfred 

To appreciate the second Burma campaign 011 c must 
realize the strategical importance of the mass of 
mountain and jungle, plains and paddy fields which is 
Burma. Moreover Buraia has been the perimeter or 
outer defence where the Japs intended to guard their 
conquests in China and South East Asia. The Burma 
frontier also protected the Allies in the sense that it 
probably kept the Japanese from invading India at a 
most critical time. 

Burma was much more than a, shield protecting 
India, for it was the only country providing a land 
link between China and the Western Allies. With 
Burma in enemy hands reconquesting Malaya and 
the areas about the China Sea would have been 
extremely difficult and costly had it not been for the 
early peace. Furthermore a Japanese-occupied Burma 
was always a potential jumping-off ground for the 
invasion of India. 

These facts partially explain why so much effort, 
so much life and so much material was spent in 
reconquering Burma from the north, an undertaking 
which many insisted could not be carried through 
successfully because of the insuperable climatic, 
geographical and supply difficulties. 

The obvious move was to invade Burma from the 
south, taking the port of Rangoon as a bridgehead 
and supply base. But there were hitches to this 
plan since the Allies put Burma low on the priority 
list. The armada of ships and landing craft required 
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to take Burma from the south were not available nor 
was it considered prudent politically to wait until the 
equipment became available. 

War in Burma began when the Japanese crossed 
the Thailand-Burma border two days after Pearl 
Harbour. 

The fate of Burma was soon scaled when Rangoon 
fell. In those days there was no Stilwell Highway 
leading into Burma from the north, such as connects 
Ledo with the Burma Road to-day. Nor were the 
roads over the jungle frontier of India-Burma in. a fit 
state to sustain the Army in Burma. Air supply 
dropping was practically unheard of, or the withdrawal 
might have stopped at Mandalay. Everything 
required by Alexander’s forces had to be shipped 
through Rangoon and once Rangoon was gone, fresh 
supplies were abruptly cut off. When Linlithgow 
manoeuvred the reinforcements due for Burma, back 
to India, and Rangoon fell as a natural consequence, 
Alexander had but one sensible course remaining. 
That was to get out of the country with his army’as 
intact as possible, covering the road to India. 

The Japanese conquest in review—the Allied forces 
in Burma then consisted of the 1st Burma Corps, 
under the command of the present Fourteenth Ar my 
Commander, Lieut.-Gen. Sir William Slim. These 
forces were supported in the withdrawal by Chinese 
troops under the command of General Joseph W. 
Stilwell. At the time of the invasion of Burma, he 
was Chief of Staff to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek. 
Slim’s forces took up position along the Irrawaddy 
and the Rangoon-Mandalay railway. StilwelPs men 
guarded the approaches northward up the Sittang 
Valley. Our air forces consisted of a few R.A.F. 
and pilots of the American Volunteer Group. 

By energetic tactics, outflanking drives and the 
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setting-up of road blocks with covering lire ahead of 
our retreating forces, the Japanese chased the Allies 
completely out of Burma in less than six months. 
The Chinese withdrew into China up the gorges of the 
Salween River and over the Naga Hills into India. 

Idle Japanese had thrust up the ('hindwin to get 
ahead of the retreating forces and so cut, them off, 
With no ferries capable of taking away equipment and 
weapons everything likely to he of value to the enemy 
had to be destroyed. 

When all vehicles, tanks and guns which had t.o be 
left behind were destroyed, our forces crossed the 
Chindwin by night in native boats and foot-slogged 
the 200 miles into India. 

Why the Japanese didn’t follow up their success 
with an immediate invasion of India is as perplexing 
as the German failure to invade England after Dunkirk. 

In the Monsoon period which followed, the present 
Viceroy of India Lord Wavell, then C.-in-C, of India, 
and General Stilwell, energetically applied themselves 
to training and regrouping their forces for a 
come-back. 

As the last of Alexander’s men withdrew into India 
a Douglas transport plane took off from an airfield in 
Assam and flew in the direction of Japanese-occupied 
Burma. The plane carried William Orde Wingate, 
then a brigadier, whom Waved had singled out for a 
mission, which, nine months later, was to result in 
the first Long Range penetration Columns operating 
fiOO miles behind the Japanese lines. The Japanese 
had surprised the British by their cunning and 
jungle-craft. Waved entrusted Wingate with the 
responsibility of fathoming the secrets of Japanese 
successes and assigned to him the task of planning an 
operation from which might be gleaned information 
for the reconquest of Burma. 
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Meanwhile Wavell began a limited offensive in the 
Arakan with the object of recapturing the island of 
Akyab with its port and airfields. Lacking equip¬ 
ment, combined operations on a large scale were not 
possible. The main force was to advance down the 
Mayu Peninsula where it would then be supported 
by amphibious forces. The land forces made good 
progress as far as Donbaik and Rathidaung where 
rock-like defences brought the advance to a standstill. 

Meanwhile, heavy rains and Malaria took a heavy 
toll of the British and Indian troops. The Japanese 
exploited the change of fortune. They quickly sent 
troops in a powerful drive up the Mayu Range and 
succeeded in outflanking our forward troops and 
cutting our communications. The Wavell force was 
compelled to fall back and take up new positions 
south of Chittagong to forestall any attempt of 
invasion. 

Wa:veil’s second stroke in the campaigning season 
of 1943 met with slightly more success, Wingate set 
out from Impbal with 3,000 troops, for their first deep 
penetration operations in the heart of Japanese- 
occupied Burma. For transport Wingate discarded 
mechanical vehicles and relied entirely on elephants, 
mules and bullocks. The fact that the animals could 
be used as food in addition to transport was not the 
least of the considerations as all supplies were dropped 
by air, 

It has been claimed that this first Wingate’s 
expedition into Burma warded-off an invasion of 
India in the spring of 1943. This I sincerely doubt. 
The raiding columns carried on such demolition of 
railways and bridges that the enemy believed an 
entire hostile division was operating at his rear. The 
chief value derived from this raiding march, however, 
seems to have been in the lessons it taught which 
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paid a rich dividend in Wingate’s second (airborne) 
invasion of Burma the following year. 

There is little in the history of this war < qual 
to this first 1,000-mile Irek into occupied Burma. 
The sufferings endured by those pioneers were ses ere, 
and about one-third were lost. A large number of 
those who returned accompanied Wingate on his 
second expedition in 1944. 

As Wingate’s men staggered bark ndo India in 
April, 1943, both sides were preparing for what was 
to be a most decisive phase of the Burma campaign. 

S til well was the first to go into action by opening 
ins Ledo operations in November 1943. Stilwell was 
to clear a wav through the mountains and -jungle of 
North Burma and convert the Hukawng Valley 
jungle trail into a 3-ft. double-tracked highway 
linking the rail junction of Ledo with the air base of 
Myitkyina. 

The creation of an Inter-Allied Supreme Command 
under Admiral Lord Louis Mount batten came next. 
General Sir George Giffard was appointed C.-in-C., 
Eleventh Army Group, and the naming of the 
Fourteenth Army, with Lieut.-General Slim in com¬ 
mand, baeked up new hopes. 

Fourteenth Army’s first offensive opened in the 
Avakan at the end of 1943 when troops of 5th Indian 
Division captured Maungdaw and pushed on south 
down the Mayu Peninsula. The enemv hit back at 
the new army. s 

Every Japanese soldier in the Arakan was mustered 
for a violent counter-attack. They drove straight 
through the front-line positions of 7th Indian Division 
in the Kalapanzin Valley and encircled about 10,000 
British and Indian administration troops of 15th 
Corps as well as the 7th Division Headquarters. 

Mountbatten immediately assured the encircled 
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forces lhal they would receive air supplies. Half a 
dozen Dakotas appeared m the skies over the “Box” 
long before ordinary supplies were exhausted. There 
were critical moments, of course, such as the three 
occasions when enemy mortars blew up every round 
of ammunition in the “Box” with the exception of 
the rounds inside the tanks and on the gun-sites. 

Moimtbatten sent the 26th Indian Division to 
assis t. 26th Division were stationed in the Chit tagong 
area and reached the battle within 48 hours. The 
British 86 th Division also lent a hand. 

As the 26th Division, the 36th Division and the 5th 
Division hit the enemy from several points at once, 
the 7ht Division struck out savagely from all sides of 
the “Box” into which they had formed themselves. 

Hammered from every side and denied all rein¬ 
forcements and supplies, the besieging enemy forces 
were now themselves in danger of being besieged. 
After 2-days’ bitter fighting the enemy encirclement 
was broken. The forces which had been trapped then 
joined in the chase of the enemy whose losses in killed 
alone totalled more than half the 6,000 enemy force. 

While the Japs’ bold counter-stroke in the Arakan 
was ending in failure the enemy was playing with the 
idea of an invasion of India from the north. 

The Fourteenth Army was not considered strong 
enough to undertake a major offensive at this parti¬ 
cular time. Equipment allotted to the Command 
was returned for more urgent operations in Europe. 
Only a limited objective could be given Britain’s 
younges! army in the 1944 Burma campaigning season. 

The objective of the Fourteenth Army was to aid 
Stilwell’s drive to Myitkyina by dropping airborne 
troops (Chindits) in the enemy’s rear, and to draw 
off as many enemy divisions from Stilwell as possible- 
by strong but limited attacks from the Kabaw Valley. 
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Three major operations were in progress at the same 
time, all were integrated, but were being waged at 
distances of up to 150 miles aparL. 

Firstly, Stilwell was by now more than 100 miles 
inside Burma, having cleared the Hukawng Valley, 
as the main Jap forces crossed the Chindwin further 
south and going in the opposite direction. 

Secondly, the Chindits had occupied the “ While 
City ” road and rail block and four brigades were 
operating in the area Mawlu-Indaw-Katha. 

Thirdly, the Japanese advance on India made 
quicker progress than was expected ; the enemy had 
reached Indian soil. 

The position was full of possibilities for either side. 
If the Japanese could reach the Bengal-Assam Rail¬ 
way at any point from Dimapur to Ledo they would 
deal the Allies a mortal blow. The enemy would 
then cut the main supply route to Stilwell’s troops 
and road-maldng armies and the lines of communi¬ 
cation for Gen. Chennault’s U.S. Air Forces operating- 
in China in support of the Generalissimo’s forces. 

Slim relying on his troops and hoping to destroy 
the Japs took long chances with high stakes. As the 
Japs drew nearer to the Bengal-Assam railway, 
Stilwell wanted to detach one of his divisions to guard 
his lines of communication. 

Slim decided that he could cope with the situation 
in view of fresh troops already on the way from India 
and the Arakan. He therefore ordered Stilwell to 
continue the advance, guaranteeing that, if supply 
lines were cut they would be quickly restored. 

Slim again showed confidence in his ability to deal 
with the invaders by ordering the Chindits to carry on 
with their original task of slashing the lines of 
communication of the Japanese I8th Division 
opposing Stilwell, 
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Meantime the 5th and the 7th Divisions were flown 
to Assam from the Arakan. The British 2nd Division 
was sent across India from Ahmednagar to concen¬ 
trate at Dimapur. The 17th Indian Division, which 
the Jap tried so hard to destroy in the 1942 retreat, 
were trying to get back to Imphal from Tiddim 
with 1,000 mules and 2,000 vehicles. 

A strong Jap force then by-passed Tiddim to the 
■west and filtrated through the hills in an effort to 
stop the 17th Division as it pulled back on Imphal. 
Other enemy forces were bearing down on the 17th 
Division, retiring along a road which ran straight 
across the enemy’s line of advance. The position 
became so serious that Slim sent the 28rd Indian 
Division to the assistance of the 17th Division, thus 
committing the forces with which he intended to 
stage a counter-attack. 

As the Command got the situation on the Tiddim 
Road in hand, the position at Kohima, 100 miles 
further north, was threatened. 

The Japanese 31st Division had marched against 
the mixed garrison in the Naga village of Kohima and 
were doing all too well. 

One of the Japs’ fast columns wheeled around the 
northern end of the village and crossed the road 
between Imphal and Kohima, cutting communications 
and transport routes. The outer defences of Kohima 
were grabbed by the Jap and the small defending 
garrison were all but wiped out. 

The British 2nd Division of Gen, Stopford’s 33 
Corps arrived at Dimapur on 1st April, and moved 
up the road some thirty miles to relieve the Kohima 
garrison. 161st Indian Infantry Brigade of 5th 
Division arrived at Dimapur a few days earlier and 
the Royal West Kents managed to break through the 
enemy ring to reinforce the garrison, Within a few 
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Lours of arriving' at the tiny station of Dimapur, 
after a 1,700 mile journey to get there, men of the 
Worcestershire Regiment and the Camerons advanced 
along the road to Kohima to remove the Jap road 
block aL milestone 82. They made contact with 
161 st Brigade and finally relieved the Kohima 
garrison. After 12 days’ hard fighting, 2nd Division 
troops fought through the enemy cordon. 

The first contingent to enter Kohima saw tly- 
infested corpses and the wounded lying where they 
fell. Food dropping parachutes festooned every tree, 
many with their supply bundles still attached. 
Enemy snipers prevented their being collected. 

Meantime, Lieut.-General G. Scoones’ 4 Indian 
Corps at Imphal were surrounded though at first the 
Japanese had not yet come out of the plains from the 
foothills into which they had infiltrated on the edge 
of Imphal’s Plain, about eight miles from the Manipur 
capital and home of the famous dancing girl. The 
garrison around Imphal was prepared and isolated. 
The 17th Division had a very short time to brush the 
dust of the Tiddim Road from their weapons. With the 
I7th, the 23rd Division, plus two brigades of the 5th 
Division and the 20th Indian Division were holding 
the approaches to the capital from the Burma side. 

At this point, Tokyo propaganda jumped the gun 
and claimed the capture of Imphal on the 20th of 
March and claimed Kohima ten days later. When 
the Japs got down on to the plain around Imphal, 
they were greeted by a shattering cannonade. 

The Japs threw in fighter support to prevent 
supplies being dropped to the besieged Imphal 
garrison but the third Tactical Air Force kept them 
t too busy to fully accomplish their task. 

Deep inside Burma the five Chindit brigades were 
now solidly settled within the very guts of the enemy. 
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They hampered communications to the Chindwin 
front, as well as stopping considerable supplies and 
reinforcements from reaching the Japanese forces 
opposing Stilwell. 

The fly-in of the Chindits was entrusted to a special 
U.S. Air Commando Group provided by General 
Arnold, Commanding General of the USAAF, on the 
request of Mountbatten. The plan by which the 
Chindits were to be put in the heart of Burma had 
been worked out by II.S. Air Corps Col. Philip 
Cochran in eo-operation with his second-in-command, 
Col. Robert Alison, and Major-General Wingate 
himself. 

It was originally proposed to use two paddy-fields 
for landing the first troops in darkness but last-minute 
information revealed that the site which had been 
chosen and called “ Piccadilly ” was deeply ditched 
and strewn with fallen trees. Accordingly, all pilots 
received last-minute instructions to land on the field 
designated “ Broadway.” Here long grass hid old 
buffalo water-holes. The undercarriages of the first 
gliders to land were ripped off nearly bringing about 
complete disaster. 

Of the 54 gliders which went out from Assam, 37 
arrived on “ Broadway,” eight landed west of the 
Chindwin in friendly territory, and the other nine 
crashed in enemy zones. But many of the crews and 
troops got back to India safely. 

Success of the operation was to be signalled to 
Wingate by the code : “Pork Sausage.” Failure was 
to be indicated by tapping out: “ Soya Link.” The 
dots and dashes spelling “ Soya Link ” were all that 
could be heard for several hours. By working through 
the early hours of the morning, all through'the next 
day, and far into the night, the Americans and 
British engineers who flew-in with the first combat 
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troops were able to olear the wreckage and level the 
field for the rest of Calvert’s 77th Brigade to arrive 
by 64 Dakotas the following night. 

The “ Broadway ” epic was repeated at “ Chow- 
ringhce ” and “ Aberdeen,” two more felicitously- 
named Chindit strongholds in the Indaw-Bhamo- 
Katha area right in the heart of Jap-occupied Buraia. 
Altogether, four brigades comprising more than 12,000 
men and 1,200 animals, were flown in and landed on 
these makeshift airfields. Another Chindit brigade 
marched in from the Chindwin bringing the forces 
operating in the rear of the enemy to five brigades 
at the very moment when the Japs were making their 
most serious attempt to invade India and to stop 
Stilwell’s progress down the Mogaung Valley. 

The Intelligence Organisation by now had time to 
recruit, train and plant agents in the heart of enemy 
territory. The main objects were to deceive the 
enemy of our real intentions, effected by false radio 
broadcasts and rumours and secondly to obtain 
trans-Chindwin information of Jap dispositions and 
strength, as well as to discover which headmen 
remained loyal to the Allies. 

Thirdly, to prepare reception areas at the goals of 
our various thrusts, which would bring them into 
friendly areas, whose occupants had meanwhile been 
armed, and provided with long range radio sets by 
means of air supply. Fourthly, to encourage national 
aspirations to become anti-Jap. 

This organisation took two years to develop into 
its final phase of Maquis type operations and to 
win over the still anti-British Burma National 
Army who were armed with discarded Jap weapons. 

Two Burmese girls who had carried out parachute 
training in India, bravely appeared in Mandalay 
overnight. With customary Burmese charm they 
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worked calmly at their task of obtaining information 
and re-appeared in due course with vital news as 
though it were the most natural thing to do. Many 
such girls played Lhis game. 

tJC # ;Jt 

Stilwell was the next to provide the enemy with 
troubles. On reaching the watershed of the Mogauug 
Valley, he detached Merrill’s Marauders and a 
Chinese force for an outflanking attack on the main 
Japanese base at Myitkyina. These forces scaled the 
7,000-ft. Naun Hykit Pass and, by a forced march of 
20 days along hidden out-of-the-way paths, appeared 
suddenly on the airstrip at Myitkyina. 

Meanwhile, across on the Chindwin front, a fierce 
battle was raging for possession of the Kohima 
Ridge—a series of steep-sided 500 ft. high knolls 
rising from the 7,000 ft. mountain road from Dimapur 
to Kohima. 

Monty Stopford’s 33 Corps had been reinforced 
by 7th Division flown in from the Arakan. By this 
time Kohima was firmly in British-Indian hands but 
the enemy was clinging tenaciously to strong natural 
defence positions all along Kohima Ridges. 

The garrison at Imphal was still besieged and 
some of these units were in the thick of a terrific 
battle at Bishenpur to the south of Imphal, where the 
Japanese had ordered a smash-through. Both at 
Kohima and Bishenpur the operations were slowly 
swinging in our favour. 

Thus far the battles had been mainly defensive, 
but Slim hoped to begin a counter-offensive. The 
capture of Aradura Spur, south of Kohima, key to 
control of the Kohima-Imphal road, was the signal 
for his pet offensive to unfold. 

The plan in its simplest form was that 88 Corps 
should, advance down the road while 4 Corps broke 
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out of besieged Imphal and advanced up the road 
to meet them. The powerful enemy forces along the 
90 miles of winding mountain road linking Kohima 
with Imphal would supposedly be caught between 
the two forces. 

33 Corps, now comprised of the 2nd Division, 
the 7th Division and a brigade of the 5th Division, 
started down the road. The 7lh Division branched off 
eastwards to catch the Japanese as they stampeded 
back to their base at Ukhrul, cast of the Kohima- 
Imphal road. 

The movement was being duplicated at Imphal 
where (wo brigades of the 5th Division smashed 
through the enemy ring and started moving north to 
meet troops of 33 Corps. The outflanking move to 
the cast was entrusted to the 20th Division who, like 
the 7th Division, made Ukhrul their objective. 

Throughout the Kohima operation the 23rd Brigade, 
a Chindit brigade placed under the command of 33 
Corps, had been patrolling the Naga hills far out to the 
east and guarding the left flank of 33 Corps. This 
brigade was now ordered to close in towards Ukhrul 
to complete a big enveloping move. 

Soon ended the three months’ siege of Imphal and 
the last of the Japanese attempts to invade India. 

The task of keeping the Japanese on the run from 
Imphal through the monsoon and of clearing the 
Tiddirn Road fell to the 5th Division. The 11th East 
African Division took up the chase of the enemy in 
the Ivabaw Valley from Tarau. Two brigades of 
these warriors from Rhodesia, Kenya, Tanganyika, 
Uganda and Nyasaland moved down the Kalcwa 
Road while a third brigade struck across the Chindwin 
in the direction of Sittang, to deceive the enemy as 
to their real intentions. 

The objective set for the two divisions was to link 
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up in the Kalemyo-Kalewa area and. to force a 
bridgehead on the east side of the Chindvvin. 

Many will remember the struggle for Tiddim’s 
“ Chocolate Staircase,” the historic crossing from 
India into Burma, the winching of General Grant 
tanks up the steep sides of 9,000 ft. Kennedy Peak 
to deal with Japanese bunkers in the mountainside, 
and the outflanking moves in which the 5th Division 
finally forced the enemy to evacuate Tiddim. 

Also were the achievements of the East Africans 
who maintained a parallel advance in the dreaded 
Kabaw Valley in torrential rains, which fell unceas¬ 
ingly for 55 days without a break ! 

The link-up of the two divisions followed shortly 
after the evening of 14th November, 1944, when a 
husky curly-lieaded Askari greeted a sepoy of the 5th 
Division on the road between Kalemyo and Kalewa. 

Meanwhile, the British 3Gth Division had taken 
over the Railway Corridor from the Chindits and 
were advancing in two columns from Mogaung. As 
on the Tiddim Road and in the Kabaw Valley, the 
object of the 36th Division’s monsoon campaign was 
to kill as many Japanese as possible and to secure 
advance jumping-off points for the spring campaign— 
this time in the plains of Central Burma from which 
the Burma Road could be cleared and a land link 
with China restored. 

The terrain of the Railway Corridor, though com¬ 
paratively fiat by Burma standards, is among the 
most difficult from a military point of view. In 
many parts there are no roads ; this meant that only 
a limited number of vehicles could be used. The 
jungle on both sides of the single track metre-gauge 
railway, which connects Myitkyina with Central 
Burma and forms the Railway Corridor, is so thick 
that one could be within a yard of an enemy without 
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knowing it. A corporal of a Scottish regiment out 
on patrol was tapped on the shoulder by a Jap who 
said “ Tik hai, Johnny ” and disappeared in the 
thick scrub. 

In this difficult country the 86th Division, with the 
co-operation of American signallers and medical and 
engineering units, Chinese gunners, and West Africans, 
set up a record for the most rapid advance of any 
Allied force in Burma up to the end of 1944. 

* * * 

By December, 1944, when I arrived in India, the 
5th Division and the 11th East African Division had 
reached their objectives. The 5th Division was beyond 
Tiddim advancing towards Falam and handed this 
front to the mixed force known as the Lushai Brigade, 
whose role was to push up the Gangaw Valley towards 
Pakokku, north of the Burma oilfields. 

The East Africans had established a solid bridgehead 
on the east side of the Chindwin opposite Kalewa, 
the British 2nd Division took over the bridgehead 
for an advance to the plains of Central Burma. 

The British 86th Division had captured. Indaw and 
K'atha. 

Sultan’s Chinese forces were advancing on Lashio, 

Into this picture came the 19 th Indian Division 
fighting fit even after a gruelling 400-mile march 
across jungle-covered mountains and valleys between 
the Chindwin and the Railway Corridor. 

The whole of .North Burma became effectively 
sealed off by the first of the New Year. 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir Oliver Leese, who had just 
relinquished command of the Eighth Army in Italy, 
came out to South-East Asia and took over from 
Gen, Sir George Giffard, the appointment of 
Commander-in-Chief, Allied Land Forces. Shortly 
afterwards, Air Marshal Sir Keith Park, of Battle of 
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Britain and Malta fame, took over the parallel posi of 
Allied Air C.-in-C. from Air Chief Marshal Sir Richard 
Peirse, who was to have been succeeded by Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Trafford Leigh-Mallory who met his 
death in an air crash en route out to S.-E, Asia. 

The tasks for 1945 were :— 

(1) To protect the air route to China, 

(2) To reopen the Burma Road, 

(8) To destroy the Japanese Army in Burma. 

The first big operation to be sponsored by the 
new C.-in-C. was the advance of the 2nd Division of 
(83 Corps) from the Chindwin bridgehead. The 2nd 
Division drove across the partial desert from the 
Chindwin to the River Mu to capture the airfields 
and bases at Ye-u and Shwebo. 

* * s): 

The keynote of the campaign was speed. A 1,000 
ft. floating bridge had been swung across the Chindwin 
to sustain the advance. The Kabo Weir dam on 
the river Mu was captured before the Japanese 
destroyed it, ensuring a water supply and irrigation 
for 500,000 people on the Mandalay plain where the 
farmer depends upon the weir for irrigating rice plots. 

The 2nd Division’s armoured columns moved out of 
the Chindwin bridgehead on 16th December and in 
the next 20 days covered more than 180 miles to 
reach Shwebo. The vital weir was captured intact 
by a Welsh Regiment on New Year’s Eve. 
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RANGOON BOUND! 

By Alfred 

V alert E and 1 celebrated New Year’s Eve in Delhi; 
and Valerie wore a grey silk saroe which nearly fell 
off in the middle of the whole proceeding. After a 
while pointless argument started ; my wife backed 
my side in the fight, and 1945 began belligerently. 
The next day I flew to Calcutta with the R.A.F. 
Valerie stayed in Delhi to report politics. 

Calcutta was much the same as in 1942. Money 
flowed about the town easily and everyone was 
selfishly divining the future of the world according 
to their own fancy. The Public Relations at SEAC 
Headquarters was terrifying in their supreme, 
heavenly power over the poor small-fry correspondent 
who was a mere whim of their domineering 
personality. 

Finally SEAC determined that I should visit the 
Arakan on the Bay of Bengal to watch what was a 
side-show attraction while the main forces were 
forming in the Chindwin valley for the push to 
Mandalay. 

I was flown down to Cox’s Bazaar where conditions 
had changed to a typical country club atmosphere 
since the early days of 1942 when i last visited 
that forsaken place. I quickly reversed my opinion 
about staying in the Arakan. and I took the next 
plane out of Cox’s Bazaar on January 3, en route 
to Central Burma. 

I have always tried to follow two rules in my life 
as a correspondent. The first is that I hate being 
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unhappy, especially when I have to endure any degree 
of discomfort or danger. 

Therefore I will go nowhere unless I find a congenial 
group. 

The second rule is that no matter how thrilling may 
be the adventure I am not interested if it cannot be 
printed. I loathe “off the record” people who have 
manias about saying “ Come along but you can’t 
write a single word.” I don’t like risking my life 
only to be told that I cannot use a story. Too many 
conceited commanders pulled this gag all too often 
just to annoy the press. 

The battle for Shwebo began on' January 5, as 
forward elements of the 14th Army, after a lightning 
swing around the town to the north and the east, 
bumped into the Japanese opposition some ten miles 
east of Shwebo. Closing down from the opposite 
direction our troops began pouring over a firm 
bridgehead across the Mu river and reached a point 
a few miles north-west of Shwebo, that over-rated 
ancient capital of Burmese kings and pretenders to 
the throne. More important was the fact that 
Shwebo was the centrally located keytown. for defence 
of the Mandalay plain. 

Two Divisions in a race for the glory of capturing 
Shwebo travelled distinctly different routes to reach 
their positions flanking the town. The British 2nd 
Division crossed the Chindwin, drove on to Ye-U and 
after establishing a bridgehead under enemy fire, 
went straight down the road toward Shwebo. 

But the 10th Indian Division had a tough time too, 
for they made a wide circle around to the north 
and covered over two hundred miles mostly on foot. 
Flat out in their effort to beat their way into Shwebo 
first, the 19th Division mothered their heavy transport 
over almost impassable country and along the ledges 
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where they buill bamboo racks along narrow raoun 
tainside ledges to keep the lorries from toppling over 
into the ravines. The open plains about Shwebo 
were not where the Jap Commanders enjoyed fighting 
with their jungle type equipment. 

The battle for Shwebo was more than just another 
battle. It was the first battle on the flat country, 
out of proverbial jungle areas demanding a change 
in operational tactics. Further, in contrast to the 
Arakan front, it was a real show with a frontal attack. 

Flying from Akyab my eye was forcibly drawn to 
the amazing comparison between the two operations. 
In the Arakan I watched many natives helping the 
troops building roads, operating the native brick 
kilns producing the local grey-coloured bricks for 
roads and buildings whereas at Shwebo there were 
scarce few civilians left behind. They cither dis¬ 
appeared into the jungles or tied to the south with 
the retreating Japanese. 

Another noticeable difference between the two 
fronts was their transport facilities. In the Arakan 
there were inany natives who pushed great rafts down 
the rivers with supplies for the forward areas. 
Native ‘ sampans ’ and small river boats supplemented 
supply-lines by ferrying ammunition and rations 
inland from coastal shipping. But inside Burma there 
was no possibility of increased supplies by means of 
sea. With the main source of supplies still coming 
in by air, the problem was to make every crumb of 
bread and every ounce of gasoline go as far as 
humanly possible. 

The real value of the Arakan campaign was for 
protection of the 14th Army flank to westward and 
to assemble and train much good human material 
into firm fighting outfits. 

In an atmosphere so thick with dust that the skies 
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darkened at midday, 1 met many friends at these 
same places where at the end of the 1942 campaign 
I had said goodbye to Burma. I met Col. Peter 
Hope, formerly of the Daily Mail, London ; Major 
Thomas formerly of Thomas Stationers, Fleet Street; 
Major Rex Pearce; Sgt. B. Wiltshire, formerly a 
stereotypist of The Evening Standard, and many 
others. 

I renewed my acquaintance with the. 14th Army 
Commander Lieut.-Gen. W. J. Slim. The General 
looked much the same as when I saw him last in 
Burma during 1942. Now he was indeed a happier 
man. We rehashed old times when the situation was 
much reversed. 

From meeting the Army Commander, { inspected a 
hospital where wounded were eared for. There was a 
perfect air-conditioned operating theatre, as part of 
a hospital which was placed in a grove of pleasant 
trees on high ground. I met Sister Mary Scott of 
Belfast who escorted me about the Air Evacuation 
Hospital where boys were brought in direct from the 
battlefield. Sister Scott was one of the many nurses 
administering such modern drugs as Penicillin. 

On an American Commando plane I flew further 
forward where I saw for myself the real difference 
between the first Burma campaign and the campaign 
of 1945. In the first place there was a new spirit of 
fight. “ Remember Kohima ” was a spiritual slogan, for 
Kohima was one of the hardest battles fought since 
Yenangyaung and turned the campaign from defensive 
to offensive. Since that offensive spirit was in¬ 
augurated in 1948, results improved. 

Soon after leaving Shwebo on January 13, I joined 
the 19th Indian Division who had gotten down on 
to the Irrawaddy river abreast of Shwebo, They put 
their first patrols across the Irrawaddy on the night 
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of the 13th, and by the Lime I had reached them, the 
“dagger” Division were on the Mandalay side of the 
river being continuously fired on by the Japanese. 

The 19th Division the newest division of the 
14lh Army. It was led by 47 year-old Major-Gen. 
T. W. (“Pete”) Rees, j.s.o., m.c. Major-Gen. Rees 
was commissioned at the age of 17, saw active 
service in India, Mesopotamia, Eritrea, Libya, and 
Iraq. He won the D.S.O. twice, the M.C., and has 
been mentioned in dispatches several times. He was 
awarded the C.I.E. in 1931. 

The 19th Division had established their main 
bridgehead about 200 yards deep and about 000 
yards along the river-side. Beyond the bridgehead 
two isolated features or hilltops were captured. 
Bui the Japs quickly surrounded both of the positions. 

The area of the bridgehead was purely in 
“Burmese” Burma. One of these isolated outposts 
was Pear Hill some thousand yards south of the 
main beachhead. It became extremely important 
because it provided us with a view of the enemy’s 
strong points. Likewise directly inland from the 
bridgehead was another hillock called Minban Taring, 
which rose to 770 ft. Here Welsh troops established 
themselves on the very tip-top of the hill with the 
Japanese subsequently dug in around them on all 
sides. 

Pear Hill stood out in bold relief from the Irrawaddy 
valley. Gleaming white pagodas atop the winter 
browned scrub bamboo hillsides added a si nilar 
beauty. In physical likeness Pear Hill appeared 
as a man’s nose. It came out of a flat paddy-field 
terrain from the river’s edge. About the fields at 
the foot of the hill were palms and odd mango and 
banana trees and clumps of richer greens. The first 
Indian troops to reach the top of Pear Hill were the 
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Baluchis, and they were relieved by the 6th Rajputana 
Rifles under the command of Lt.-Col. Bill Bates. 

Of all the battles I saw in Burma, the battles at 
the first Irrawaddy crossing between Kaukmyaung, 
East of Shwebo and the Singu areas, were most, 
colourful. Of these the battle for Pyar Hill was 
probably as rough as any. 

From the middle of January, the Pear Hill positions 
were mortared, shelled and charged with bayonets 
every night by enemy gun positions a few miles to 
our south, where Jap gunners lived in a dry nullah, 
behind Singu, which was nicknamed “ Gun Alley ” 
by the defenders of Pear Hill. 

First on Pear Hill were units of Gurkha Rifles. 
They were followed by units of the Rajputana Rifles 
and others. Livmg on biscuits, jam and tea, the 
mixed garrison of Jats, Rajputs, Sikhs and British 
troops, with machine-gunners, expert riflemen, moun¬ 
tain artillery and mortars, held on to this observation 
post for weeks against determined opposition. 

In the beginning we had rushed on to the top of 
the hill and dug in. It was like being in the centre 
of a sponge, for after reinforcements reached the hilltop 
the Japs would close back around the isolated troops. 
And, not always was it possible to get through the 
“ Sponge ” areas held by the Japs, 

Those on Pear Hill fought with their dead buried 
within their sausage-shaped red rock fort, 40 yards 
“ wide and 300 yards long, on the very topmost feature 
of ground. When the Japs spasmodically withdrew 
downhill, getting ready for fresh attack, our troops 
struck back even though at times feebly assaulting 
with Bren guns, and the infantry attempted to drive 
temporary wedges into the Jap positions at the bottom 
of the hill. 

One awful handicap was that there was no water 
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at all on the Hill. Rations had to be air-dropped. 
There was no opportunity lo cook anything. The 
garrison was completely cut off except every four or 
five days when an armoured carrier could be slipped 
through and then it brought bullets instead of food. 
Ammunition was badly needed and Jap dead mounted 
lo a daily average of from 40 to GO. 

There were no trees, and without shade, the red 
limestone boulders became unbearably hot during the 
day and extremely cold at night. But even worse 
than all this physical discomfort was the mental strain 
of the actual attacks. The Japs tried to burn us out 
with fire bombs, and approached our positions firing 
over their own men’s bodies thus using their own 
dead as human sandbags. 

Pear Hill was important and therefore held at a 
high price since it was one of two main hills, serving 
the purpose of directing our artillery in countering 
Jap artillery. The maintenance of Pear Hill was a 
necessary prelude to any advance south onto the city 
of Mandalay. 

South of Pear Hill, the Japs prepared water 
hazards across our route to Mandalay. They des¬ 
troyed dams, joined up a series of inland lakes, facing 
our proposed advance with a virtual moat. They 
broke down dykes, flooded miles of paddy fields, 
to cross which, we had to go straight into their gun 
positions. Beyond the water hazards was the Jap 
“ Gun Alley.” From here they shelled the bridgehead 
area including Pear Hill. 

The Japs wanted Pear Hill in order to view the 
crossing place at Kaultmyaung and a prerequisite to 
annihilating the bridgehead altogether. 

After two weeks of intensified attack, Major George 
Isaacs, an Indian Army Officer from Lahore, ordered 
his men to dig really deep stone trenches, preparing 
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lor what did come a few nights later when Jap guns 
pounded Pear Hill from dusk to dawn in their longest 
artillery bombardment. As this most notable bom¬ 
bardment continued the red rocks rained into tire 
trenches like hail. 

After four bayonet charges and eleven hours of 
shelling came the welcome dawn. Major Isaacs’ 
second in command was Major Leslie Fleming, 
formerly a newspaperman on the Yorkshire Post. 

Isaacs ordered Fleming to probe day after day 
with patrols. But Japs were within a few yards in 
any direction. One patrol, chased by Japs, brought 
their pursuers into a prepared ambush. Thirty more 
Japanese were killed. Back on their hilltop, Fleming’s 
men waited for more of the same thing. No food— 
little water and the boredom and nausea, of endless 
defensive. 

On January 29, the Japs rushed their perimeter 
calling to the Indian troops in Urdu to lay down 
their arms. But the troops only called back, cursing 
vehemently. 

On January 30, the Japs bashed them again in full 
force, supported by the biggest gun barrage yet. As 
an added attraction, yellow, green and red fire bombs 
burst over the tiny fort. Finally the enemy was 
successful in knocking off one corner of our perimeter 
which ran near three small pagodas on the Irrawaddy 
slope. Fifteen hundred steps led down from the three 
pagodas to the banks of the river. This open space 
of steps was truly a ‘ No Man’s Land.’ 

The Japs had a habit of attacking in greatest force 
early in the night, making use of the few minutes of 
darkness before the moon rose. Then they dragged 
their casualties downhill with one hand and fifed or 
threw grenades with the other. At one time, ..such 
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iactics reduced one of our platoons of Ihirly men to 
eight. 

On lhe nigh t of January 37, Major Fleming led a 
counter-attack just before dawn. This attack came 
as other troops from the bridgehead were exploiting 
southward and gaining in man power. Around Pear 
Hill other forces of the "19th Division relieved Pear 
Hill, now supported by armour, which had beam 
lacking in ihc earlier stages. More crossings to the 
south put us into Singu as the order came at last to 
move towards Mandalay. 

Fleming told me .afterwards of the long hot days, 
watching the .lap retreating southwards. But Pear 
Hill was an epic. Men stuck there for little glory. 
They held another of the millions of outposts in this 
war that have required inhuman endurance and 
sacrifice. 

# :!: 

To the east of the Irrawaddy valley, like a domi¬ 
neering mother-in-law, were the mountains of the Shan 
States. With darkness they turned deep purple as the 
jungles became half lit by moonlight. As you walked 
along you were followed by strange shadows from the 
tropical foliage. Each night on the Irrawaddy the 
spooky atmosphere was punctuated by the 149 
“known” enemy guns. Meanwhile Gurkhas, Baluchis, 
Welsh, Rajputs and many other troops paddled 
across the river. 

By the night of January 24, I realised the 
full significance of the role being played by the 
19th Indian Division. In short, the position was 
this: troops were pouring down from the S ndo- 
Burma border onto the Mandalay plain. The left 
flank of this drive was being carried forward by the 
19th Indian Division. In front of the 19th lay the 
Irrawaddy river which they have crossed at two 




THE BATTLE FOR PEAR HILL 
Men of a Rajputana Rifles Battalion fought a hard battle for PEAR 
HILL, 3% miles from NGAPYIN, in the MONYWA area, Burma, 
recently. Maj. G. SHAIIBAZ ISSAC, 6 Rajputana Rifles, of 
Lahore, watches the battle for the feature , He is second in command 

of his battalion. 
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places, namely at Kaukmyaung (pronounced Chalk- 
me-aung) and again to the north at Thabeikkyin. 
At Kaukmyaung the Japs tried to infiltrate behind 
our lines but were neutralised by numerous patrols. 

The two spearheads across the river were intended 
to draw the Japanese northward from Mandalay so 
that British and Indian troops pushing down across 
the Mandalay plain and along both sides of the 
Chindwin river could encircle Mandalay while the 
Japs were dealing with the comparatively small force 
of the 19th Indian Division. 

One day I encountered a Major with Sikh machine 
gunners who had counted at least 200 dead in the 
front of his guns. His name was Major Maurice 
Hogh of Hampstead, London. He adopted all of 
the rites and customs of the Sikh soldiers and wore 
a full beard and turban. I toured his machine-gun 
posts and watched the men greet him with broad 
grins as we squatted down, ate food and talked. 

As dark came on Major Hogh and I climbed the 
knoll of beachhead perimeter where Sikhs, Punjabi 
Mussalmans and Baluch troops were dug into positions 
among the bamboo and scrub clumps. They built 
tiny forts of reddish limestone rock characteristic of 
the difficult terrain. Several men were trying to figure 
out how to use Jap water purifiers consisting of long 
rubber drinking hoses wiLh a filter contraption at one 
end. Nearly all had Jap flags or swords. But most of 
the captured gear found its way to American GI’s 
who were Ack Ack gunners on the Shwebo airfield 
six miles away. They made frequent visits to the 
beachhead collecting- souvenirs. 

* < 4 * 

On the Irrawaddy bridgehead one frontline per¬ 
sonality was a camp follower. He was a grey-bearded, 
fussey-headed, Indian who for many years bad been 
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employed on Ihe Burma Railways as engine driver. 
In February, be joined the Assam Regiment as a 
follower and affectionately nicknamed “ Burma Bill.” 

Bill hated Japs for the Japs had told him he was 
an extremely “ bad boy.” They beat him with clubs 
and whips, and recent scars he bore were unsightly 
evidence. 

It seemed that in August, 1944, Bill wrecked a Jap 
troop train en route uphill from May my o to Lashio. 
Bill was an engine driver ever since the last war when 
he served in the British Army in the Near "East as a 
motor-boat driver. Though Indian, he was born, 
bred and raised in Burma. He retired just before 
the war after eighteen years of service, graduating 
from job to job, from wiper Lo engine driver. 

Therefore the Japs said to fifty-two-year-old Bill, 
“ You did this intentionally.” They accused him of 
wrecking the train under British direction. But even 
though they beat him, he prevailed with his excuse 
that Jap mechanics did not mend his engine’s boiler 
and the steam pressure was insufficient to make steep 
grades. His train back-slipped into a siding and 
derailed itself. 

Since Bill’s defence was causing too much gossip 
around Maymyo, Bill was sent off to a separate 
reform camp near Maymyo, where in former convent 
buildings, the leader of the Indian traitor army, 
Subhas Chandra Bose, officiated blessings on all 
Indians who were caught inside Burma. He waved 
the magic wand of Jap love over their muddled 
heads. 

But Bill was not impressed. Soon he was transferred 
to work as butler to the puppet President and 
Dictator of Burma, Doctor Ba Maw. But after 
serving Christmas dinner to the puppet’s family and 
coterie, Bill and the three pals ran away. The 
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tiny party of three lived on looted rice and jungle 
birds. Arriving down the country from Maymyo to 
Mandalay they bribed a boatman to take them up the 
Irrawaddy where Bill and company finally joined the 
Assams, who often ghost-patrolled, far ahead of the 
main forces. 

One night after Bill joined up, he went Jap-hunting 
all by himself. He tracked footprints until he found 
a Jap outside our lines. He crouched, raised his ritle 
to fire but the trigger clicked harmlessly. Someone 
had taken out the firing pin to make sure Bill did not 
hurt himself or anybody else. Bill didn’t get his Jap 
revenge of his hate but slipped off quietly into the 
underbush. After the Jap incident, he settled down 
to the more tame pursuit of shining officers’ shoes. 

* * * 

Another Irrawaddy bridgehead fro nt line ‘personality 
was a doctor who smiled more, did us much and was 
as vital to our success as anyone. I used to cut the 
fool calling him “ Drummond of Burma.” One 
afternoon I wandered up a dusty, red dirt country 
road that led away from our Irrawaddy bridgehead 
into deep thickets of bamboo. Here I met a man 
who performed miracles wholesale for twenty-four 
hours per day. I hung around for supper, and 
fascinated by this jungle hospital’s job in life, I 
stayed for breakfast as well. While enemy planes 
were bombing us, through the night, I watched this 
man who stripped to his waist performed many 
operations, and one that I can relate was, “ beautiful.” 
Any American or British hospital could have been 
justly proud of his work. 

A young Gurkha captain was shot through the 
lung just above the heart. His other lung was 
punctured by a second bullet slightly lower down, 
and a third bullet from a Jap machine-gun ripped 
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the lower stomach open so that his undigested food 
emptied out onto the stretcher. The captain lived 
and regained health. 

A tommy from Manchester who attended patients 
in the reception tent kept telling more patients, 
“ Cheer up guys, this Drummond chap is the best in 
the world.” He may not have been the best in the 
world, but his work certainly helped morale. 

Captain William Drummond of 74, Ravelston 
Dykes, Edinburgh, was this miracle man’s name. 
As Chief Surgeon of an Indian Army Mobile Surgical 
Unit serving on the Irrawaddy, Drummond accom¬ 
plished 156 operations, all of a serious nature, in one 
month. All Drummond’s cases were either chest, 
leg-joint wounds, abdomen, or serious head injuries, 
because that was his speciality. Only seven of the 
156 in that month did not recover. 

From the time of crossing the Chindwin in 
December, Drummond’s surgical unit moved their 
operating theatre location twenty-four times. Their 
operating helpers footslogged with the 19 th Indian 
Division in their long march to the Irrawaddy. 
Drummond’s chief anaesthetist was always busy peering 
through his glasses. During the night, I watched 
him withdrawing blood and pus from the back of a 
patient, who had caught two miserable bullets in the 
left side of his chest. Afterwards I was told that the 
patient had been there four days. He seemed very 
confident in letting the doctor as he put it, “ mess 
about with me ...” 

Drummond’s chief anaesthetist was Major John 
Lay cock of Fulham, London. Laycock came out east 
three years before, transferred from British service, 
Laycock wasn’t very enthusiastic about their travels 
and now they’d been machine-gunned when trying to 
get their hospital set up on arrival over the Irrawaddy, 
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Mule transport throughout their full-tilt march to 
Irrawaddy had not been highly suitable transport for 
their medical equipment. 

One of the most unusual operations performed there 
in the jungles was the removal of one kidney which 
had been injured by a shell-wound. Dryly com¬ 
menting, Drummond said that nature provided'- lots 
of everything and the other kidney was quite enough 
for this lad. 

With equal dryness I turned on Drummond, asking 
him the secret of his success ! He only replied 
sheepishly that he drank ‘ sherry ’ round the clock. 

The Division’s chief medical officer under whose 
direction Drummond’s self-styled ‘ shop ’ operated, 
was Colonel Vincent Emm Lee of Limerick, Eire. 
Under Lee’s guidance the set up was that each regiment 
had a held doctor, a small staff and stretcher bearers. 
They were liaised with field ambulances in their 
support. The ambulances took patients to the 

Advance Dressing Station where all the forward 
casualties were collected. From there the cases 

were shuttled to Medical Dressing Station where 
Drummond’s theatre was located. Here any kind of 
operation was performable. In all the Advance 

Dressing Stations the medicos had new blood plasma 
and at the surgical field units they had either fresh 
or dried blood as required. I credited his high rate 
of casualty recovery to quick attention, prompt 
evacuation, either by the usual light planes or the 
American field ambulance units, and the use of 

Sulpha and Penicillin drugs. His staff often had to 
operate under mosquito nets and under the most 
trying circumstances, but these things are not com¬ 
paratively as important as getting to the patient in 
time. 
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Every day I spent a lot of time hanging around 
the bridgehead. One of the sights that gave me the 
shivers was watching dead mules floating down f he 
Irrawaddy after a night of bombardment and shell-fire. 
Each morning the dead mules were hauled off Ihe 
perimeter and rolled into the river. With their legs 
shot into the air, grotesque, the mules went down 
stream. 

The mules were necessary for handling ammunition 
and though the losses in mule flesh were tremendous, 
the mules just had to take iL. Some of the mule 
skinners dug slit trenches for their animals but this 
was not always possible and the poor animals got 
caught with shrapnel and God only knows what else. 
They were a most pathetic sight when a shelling was 
at its height. 

'Jlie wounded animals were evacuated if hurt badly, 
otherwise they were treated and kept on. One 
morning on the bridgehead a mule was being evacuated 
and several dozen troops were standing around like 
so many children helping load this very special mule. 

Always inquisitive, I asked why the crowd and 
here was the story. The mule was an unusually 
sLubbom Nebraska mule named “ Elsie ” who became 
a minor hero. Elsie was like any ordinary big 
mountain artillery mule with ears that were perhaps 
just a trifle longer and Happier than most. Private 
H. J. Webb of Worcestershire was Elsie’s muleteer 
and the incident was ending a longtimed partnership 
that began after Elsie travelled across America in a 
snowstorm, across the Atlantic in a seastorm and 
finally to the North-west Frontier where Elsie arrived 
as big and as fine and fat as ever. 

Elsie was trained at the remount headquarters of 
the Indian Army on the frontier, then turned over to 
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Private Webb by Major “ Pat ” G. P. Webb of 
Bournemouth, England (no relations). 

Elsie began the career of an army mule with 
an exhibition of extremely bad behaviour. In fact 
Elsie ran off shortly after the Division’s mules were 
transferred to Burma. In the push around Shwebo 
Major Webb drove his jeep into one small village and 
just outside Elsie was grazing. The villagers had 
never been able to catch or tame Elsie and the mule 
had become grass-fattened and more stubborn than 
ever. But Major Webb whipped up a few villagers 
and caught the mule. Back at camp Private Webb 
got his mule back. The long march to the Irrawaddy 
served to wear down Elsie’s stubborn nature. 

Then two nights before Elsie’s evacuation a relief 
party was sent off to Pear Hill. Ammunition was 
urgently required. The muleteers were pulling and 
pushing their mules in the struggle to make them go 
forward as Jap mortars were laying down a barrage 
onto the slopes of Pear Hill. Then Webb and Elsie 
went around the balking mules and led the way. 
The others obediently followed. 

Aside from easy targets for the Japs the mules 
in Burma caused other worries. The mules began to 
frequently contract the animal equivalent of Malaria 
known as Surra. After a while a drug was developed 
much similar to the Mepachrine or Atabrine given 
humans. The new drug was called Antrvpale and 
was a development from the German product known 
as Nagonal. 

The story of Elsie I remember for its simplicity 
and human association. Even animals brought into 
war seem to assume sympathy and heroism in the 

cause, whatever it may be. 

* * $ 

Japs crawling on their bellies and wearing skull caps 
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carried out attacks on our positions night after night. 
Captured orders read : 

“ Press jitter parties of nuisance value. You must 
not retreat. Your present trenches are your graves,” 

The results of these creeping tactics again -were 
nerve-wrecking. But the Gurkhas ambushed a party 
of seventy Japs just outside our semicircle and the 
next morning we found 53 bodies gored and mangled 
by our mortars and machine guns. 

While the Gurkhas and the Rajputana rifles had 
been busy on the east bank of the Irrawaddy, on the 
west side the Japs had tried to find their way back 
towards Shwebo. Patrols of the Assam Regiment 
were sent to the rear of our columns who were moving 
towards the bridgehead. A giant-sized, blue-eyed 
Indian Major, bom and bred fighting in the North- 
Western Frontier Province, led his men into the 
jungles to face these numerous Jap infiltration parties. 
His name was Major Ayub Khan. He led a unit of 
Assamese hillmen who in 1941 volunteered to defend 
Assam, In 1942 they had gone forward towards 
Burma and covered the withdrawal of Gen. 
Alexander’s troops. 

Ahead of the 19th Division they re-entered Burma 
in November 1944 and with their mules and muleteers 
travelled 629 miles on foot from November 1 to 
January 12 when they reached the Irrawaddy 
bridgehead. 

Japs were sneaking in from every direction behind 
the lines. One bold Jap watched a cinema at the 
Headquarters Camp and gave himself away when he 
roared with laughter at the “ stupid ” westerners. 

Meanwhile the northern beachhead at Thabeikkyin 
was being attacked thereby delaying the advance 
towards Mandalay, 

In the village of Kabwet, a few miles south of the 
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northern beachhead at Thabeikkyin, troops had been 
moving in towards two large Jap-held bunkers. 
Early on the morning of the 28th of January as first 
light uncovered our jungle positions, Gen. Winfred 
T. Rees’s x4.,D.C., Lieut. Kenneth J. Shuttleworth 
of Burnham, Buekingshire, came over to my tent 
tucked safely under a teak tree. 

He presented his General’s compliments, sat on my 
ground sheet and delivered an oration. The Japanese 
43rd Division were staging a counter-attack on the 
northern beachhead. The Irrawaddy takes a short 
bend south of Thabeikkyin at Kabwet. and in the 
centre of the bend the Japanese built underground 
positions paralleling the river’s edge. 

It took three hours to get Kabwet by jeep. Capfc. 
E. J. “ Jack ” Smith, formerly a newspaperman from 
the Farmers ’ Weekly of Marlborough, Wiltshire, and 
myself decided that we should follow along with the 
General and his party to watch the R.A.F, and the 
American Air Force bomb Kabwet. 

The Burmese along the jungle trail looked like 
European refugees and in their bullock carts dis¬ 
appearing into their jungles according to age-old 
custom. Along the track were coveys of quail, jungle 
fowl, pheasant and woodcock. 

Ten minutes before the bombing, we arrived 
within half-a-mile of the enemy lines, On high 
ground overlooking Kabwet village we watched 
tons of bombs drop onto their objectives sending 
banana trees and bits of houses rocketing into 
the air. From our hilltop we could see the whole 
layout. Straight in front running from east to west 
was the Irrawaddy river. Looking beyond to the 
south was the Mandalay valley. Turning and looking 
up the river you could see smoke rising around the. 
northern beachhead at Thabeikkyin. 
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KaWefc itself was a tiny village buill completely 
along the edge of (he river. Its shabby shacks were 
poised off the ground on stilts and hid amongst trees 
and decaying pagodas. The shabby shacks were built 
of thatch and dried grass. A small rivulet divided the 
village in half, with the main part of Kabwet on 
our right or west. At the river bank the land rose 
forming shapes of bread-loaves. In this landrise 
were the Jap positions. 

Sikh machine gunners and units of the Assam 
Regiment crossed the flat land and got themselves 
into one corner of the village. In one previous 
night they slaughtered sixty-six Jap enlisted men 
and live officers. One Sikh lost an arm when a 
grenade bounced into his trench and he threw it out 
in time to save a dozen lives. 

About the bomb craters were literally dozens of 
snipers. British troops of a Royal Home County 
regiment who had reinforced the Sikhs and the 
Assam Regiment, moved in after the bombing. 
WiLh these troops, Gen. Rees and party, including 
Smith and myself, went down to watch the move 
into the new position. 

Unmistakable were the high-pitched incessant 
chiltering cracks of (he Jap rifles and machine guns. 
The jeep ahead of mine was hit by a, 75 mm. shell. 
Rees took a hunting knife and cut off a piece of the 
jeep tire commenting that he needed “ gum erasers ” 
to doctor up the drivel generals had to send back 
to Supreme Allied Headquarters. 

As we were standing there looking at the jeep our 
little party drew sniperfirc. Deciding that we better 
take another route, Smith and I separated from the 
rest of the party. Trying to find my way forward I 
ran into a Sikh machine-gunner who would not 
believe that I was an American but kept repealing 
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“ You, Japani.” My heart sank until an officer 
popped his head out of the tall grass and laughingly 
told the Sikh “ Tik Hai.” But I could not think 
he believed as he kept his bayonet pointed at my 
stomach. Furthermore he was not smiling ! 

Crossing the field towards the river, I found the 
second-in-command in his radio car. He was shifting 
his equipment to a Bren carrier. I stuffed my note 
book and my map into my shirt and jumped into the 
back of the carrier. As we drove along the edge of 
the river the Bren carrier refused to operate, and 
Major R. L. Twidie Londoner spotted another carrier. 
I followed him. I threw myself flat onto the 
ammunition and water cans, as we moved forward 
and were met by five Jap machine guns. Explosive 
bullets bounced off the armoured car. We found 
the forward tanks stuck in under-brush. A tommy 
came out of the crater just ahead and explained the 
situation. 

One large “S” shaped bunker with about 40 Japs 
lay between us and our objective. In front of the 
bunker was a large crater around which were 
Mango trees. Onto our positions the Japs put cross¬ 
fire. In the bunker were the 40 Japs, Twidle 
ordered the armoured cars to disperse and ordered 
the Assam Regiment to drop down and attack 
crawling on their stomachs. Every few seconds Japs 
opened fire and Sikhs and Machine Gunners returned 
their favours. 

The heat was typical for an afternoon in Burma. 
Between sun and gasoline fumes I was practically 
suffocated. But suffocating inside the carrier was 
better than walking around in the open. 

For about 20 minutes nothing seemed to move. 
Jap machine guns provided the only noise and some- 
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how or other the men needed an incentive to go 
forward. 

A Major rose from the edge of the crater and 
walked 20 yards toward the approximate position of 
the Jap bunker firing and throwing grenades. His 
body slumped towards the Jap guns but bis bravery 
displayed the enemy positions. 

All at once men moved forward from all sides. 
Assam hillmen came up through the brambles and 
the armoured cars rolled forward. 

I jumped out of the carrier and crossed from the 
bramble as a British Captain carrying the dead 
Major arrived back by the edge of the crater. The 
young Major’s head snapped back lifelessly as he was 
lifted. A Punjabi soldier picked bis hat from the 
ground. He instinctively ripped off the Major’s 
regimental insignia, and gently dropped it inside the 
dead man’s shirt. The Major’s face still inquisitive, 
grew crusty and white. The Major’s orderly, an 
Irish boy from Wexford county, was trying to talk to 
the dead man. He was saying “ we have come 
through eight Major.” For the first time in eight 
engagements the orderly had left his Major and while 
he was back fetching food, the Major was killed. 

The next day Kabwet was finally and completely 
cleared. 

From the sublime to the ridiculous, one story that 
has always amused me was the story of Pongyi 
TJ Nandiya, a Buddhist monk, who got captured near 
Monywa on the Chindwin river. Known as Tun Min 
hefore he took the priestly name of U Nandiya, the 
young priest sadly admitted that women were his 
undoing. 

I met him this way. While visiting in Shwebo 
one day a police Colonel asked me whether 1 was 
interested in an interview with Burma’s most note- 
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rious war criminal, collaborationist, and leading 
secret agent for the Japanese, who they grabbed early 
in February. Of course, I said “ yes ” and we went 
along to his cell. Nandiya’s first reactions were that 
he should rouse sympathy. He told how his girls 
had “ done him wrong,” then reversing his words and 
attitude, he proudly claimed that he was the only 
man in Burma with two fountain pens. Apparently 
the fountain pens were at least some important 
concession and recognition of his personal achievement 
even though he was a spy. 

U Nandiya was mainly charged with responsibility 
for 85 ambushes set by the Japanese on Allied 
columns, and the murder of more than 56 Burmese, 
who irked him during his collaborationist activities. 

When we entered U Nandiya’s cell, he jumped to 
his feet and showed a police record card. He freely 
and arrogantly admitted collaborating with the Japs, 
but pardoned his guilt by explaining how much he 
had loved his dear mother. On one occasion, he added 
hopefully, he double-crossed even the Japs by pro¬ 
viding information to the Allies. 

Five foot seven inch tall, U Nandiya had an oiljy 
coarse complexion, with heavy, imposing tattoo marks 
along his upper eye-brows. Along the top of his 
forehead—his head was shaved bald—were more 
mysterious tattooed symbols. A large dagger scar 
on the right side of the nose made him appear all the 
more horrible. 

The prisoner took up the Buddhist scriptures in 
the late ’20s and in 1985 he donned the saffron- 
coloured Pongyi robes and entered monkhood. 
Two years later he became the presiding priest in the 
central Burmese village of Lintha. In 1938 he met 
several influential members of Burma’s pro-Jap 
political party of left-wingers known as the “ Thakins ” 
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and began dabbling in politics. From this time on, 
he became a dangerous character. 

As a political priest, he became an ardent admirer 
ol‘ the then leading political monk, U Wo-Tok-Ta. 
When the Japs came to Burma in 1942, U Nandiya 
offered his services and became their chief agent for 
the Chindwin area. The Colonel said, the young 
priest after 1942 left his Buddhist beliefs far behind 
him and became a ruthless maniac, ruling by murder 
and fear, with Jap blessings. 

But behind II Nandiya’s power and might was a 
sinister character who exerted a strong influencing 
hand directing his destiny. This person was U 
Nandiya’s mother. Her cunning was even unmatch- 
able by the Japs. She was over sixty and a gray¬ 
haired hag who loved to wear bright coloured silks 
and satins. The mother advised her son in everything 
and even went so far as to determine how many 
women “ camp followers ” or mistresses he could 
employ to satisfy his earthly urges. No wonder he 
loved her! 

The monk’s women were kept in hand by his 
mother, but when she died in October, 1944, U 
Nandiya’s troubles began. His women got out of 
hand and his gang of trained cut-throats began 
sneaking off to the British. No sooner had the Japs 
completed elaborate funeral rites for the deceased 
mother, then he became unpopular and finally 
betrayed. 

U Nandiya claimed that when captured he was 
actually en route to give himself up, preferring a jail 
to the company of his nagging girls and disloyal 
followers. ■ 

But there are other stories. Some claim his 
concubines framed him. Others claim he was going- 
back to fetch a wife and walker} into British hands 
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inadvertently. I believe the last story sounds more 
convincing. 

While the 19th Indian Division was expanding 
their bridgehead in the Singu area in preparation for 
the drive on Mandalay, many other crossings of the 
Irrawaddy were taking place to the south. The 
2nd British Division was crossing near Mandalay and 
further down river the 17th Indian Division, the 
7th and the 20th Indian Divisions were also making 
their way on to the east side of the Irrawaddy. It is 
impossible to relate how each of these Divisions 
fought their way across the river, but certainly the 
20th Indian Division had a rough crossing. 

The 20th Indian Division was formed in Ceylon 
in 1943 and was trained there in jungle warfare, 
under command of Maj.-Gen. D. D. Gracey, C.B., 
O.B.E., M.C. 

At the end of 1943, the Division was transferred 
from Ceylon to Burma and saw their first action in 
1944. They proceeded in the south of Imphal on 
the Imphal Road, on the Ukrnl Road, and elsewhere 
in the area. After rest in October and November, 
1944, the Division moved from Imphal down to the 
Chindwin river and by the end of December were 
crossing the Chindwin and advanced on the right 
flank of the 2nd British Division. After the fall of 
Ye-U the 20th Division advanced to Budalin, which 
fell on the 11th of January. 

Meanwhile at Shwebo, the 2nd British Division 
had captured blue prints showing the Japanese 
defences on the Mandalay plain from Monywa on 
the Chindwin to Mandalay on the Irrawaddy. Fortu¬ 
nately these blue prints were fairly accurate and 
Monywa was cap trued on January 22nd by the 
20th Division. The strength of the Japs withdrawing 
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from Monywa was difficult to assess. They had 
mobile forces in the area. But these units made 
little show of strength. For two weeks after the fall 
of Monywa, the 20Lh Division spent their time clearing 
I he Japs out of the area north of the Irrawaddy river. 
They had many small skirmishes and comparatively 
small engagements but their casualties were steadily 
increasing. There was no Japanese aircraft overhead 
and the Jap artillery had moved across the Irrawaddy 
to the south. From the far banks of the river the 
enemy shelled the advancing 20th Division. The 
Japs seemed to move almost entirely at night and 
attempted to break up columns of trucks carrying 
reinforcements in men. At one place, south-west of 
Monywa, the Japs offered serious opposition to the 
troop columns moving forward and for three days 
held up progress inflicting some TOO casualties on the 
Border regiments. The 20fh Division alike the other 
Divisions on their right and left flanks kept watch 
along the river for some days. On the 5th of 
February at about 2 o’clock in the morning, patrols 
reported some 400 Japs crossing to the south at the 
junction of the Tributary Mu .River in the Irrawaddy. 
These Japs were reportedly of the retreating army 
who were sliding down across the river to reinforce 
the troops forming on the east side of the Irrawaddy. 
It was their new assignment to repulse any crossings 
at temp led by the 20th Division. During the next 
few days from the. 5tli to Ihe 10th of February, the 
20th Division carried out river reconnaissances and 
the crossing was ordered for the night of the 13/14th 
February. Their first Brigade was planned to cross 
first and to secure a bridgehead area of about 5 miles 
by 6 miles. Another brigade was to make a small 
subsidiary crossing to the right and south for the 
purpose of diverting Japanese attention and at the 
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same time protecting the right flank of the brigade 
attempting to secure the main bridgehead. This 
crossing was to be co-ordinated with the 19th Divi¬ 
sion’s advance towards Mandalay. 

The crossing was made according to plan—though 
slightly delayed. The Japs offered slight opposition 
on the river itself with a few light machine-guns and 
a fair amount of mortaring. Immediately after the 
crossing had been made, the Japs began to stiffen 
their opposition. On the 15th and 16th of February, 
the Japs began to bring reinforcements from 
the south and by the night [of the 16/17th of 
February the first and the biggest battles of bridgehead 
operations began. The forward troops under Lt.-Col. 
Akbar Khan with two companies of 14/l8th F.F. 
Rifles and one company of 9/14th Punjab Regiment 
were supported by two batteries of Priest guns and 
field artillery. For the next three days, the bridge¬ 
head was heavily attacked and the F.F. Rifles bore 
the brunt of these attacks at the small town Kaulan 
Ywathit. The F.F. Rifles were relieved on the 
20th of February by 8/8th Gurkha Rifles and tanks 
arrived to support a new offensive. 

Jap tactics in the Kaulan Ywathit area showed 
outstanding ability on their part in the way they 
carried out their night operations. The enemy was 
exceptionally bold. Contrary to normal procedure 
the Japs put out no reconnaissance policy during the 
day-time and withdrew at least two/three miles from 
the front line, Here they formed up and came 
forward in great strength completely on foot carrying 
heavy machine-guns and mortars without even the 
assistance of mules or their usual ponies. This was 
apparently done for purposes of secrecy and silence. 
The extraordinary thing was that they came right 
up to within a few yards of the 20th Division line. 
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Col. Akbai’ Khan’s men had refrained from firing 
because they didn’t want to waste ammunition until 
they were sure of worthwhile target. 

Instead of firing into the 20th Division perimeter, 
the J aps immediately proceeded to dig themselves in. 
This horrified our command, because it meant that if 
the J aps were able to dig in, it would become necessary 
for our men to get out of the trenches and attack 
them. On one occasion the Frontier Force opened 
fire but the Japs succeeded in digging four machine 
guns within 25 yards of our perimeter with a devastat¬ 
ing effect on our men who had no machine-guns 
and whose positions were being swept with bullets. 
The range was too close for our own artillery to lay 
down, for they would have undoubtedly killed more 
Indian troops than Japs. 

By this cunning technique the Japs practically 
overruled the 20th Division’s advantage of having 
superior artillery and furthermore they escaped being 
molested from the air by operating during night time. 
Their main scheme of attack was hand to hand 
fighting supported by machine-guns. Here the Japs 
improvised long poles with bayonets fixed at the 
end to give them extra reach with such instruments 
which looked like great, fishing poles. With knives 
attached they probed ahead as they moved forward. 
Even one machine-gun had such a bayonet fixed to 
it when captured, the following day. Here again, the 
Japs used flame throwers, which were hand carried 
and would operate up to a distance of 20 yards. 

By the end of February, after heavy casualties 
on both sides, the Japs began to withdraw towards 
the Meiktila-Mandalay Railway line. 

General Slim figured that if the Japanese could be 
forced into a major engagement on the Mandalay 
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Plain a corridor would be left open for a quick thrust 
to Rangoon, 600 miles to the south. 

The Japanese had concentrated around Mandalay. 
To place six divisions around Mandalay the enemy 
obviously must have left himself weak in the south. 

The approach to Mandalay was thus : the 2nd 
Division was under 33 Corps command ; the 36th 
Division was put under Sultan’s Northern Combat 
Area Command. The 20th Division operating on the 
2nd Division’s right flank was also put under the 
command of Stopford’s 33 Corps as also was the East 
African brigade which took over the advance along 
the Gangaw Valley from the Lushai Brigade. 

Three main formations approached Mandalay from 
the West, North-west and North, 

Slim’s plan was to keep them thinking thus while 
he executed an end run with Gen. Messervy’s 
4 Corps going around the enemy flank and into 
the Pakokku area, 100 miles South-west of Mandalay 
and 80 miles North-west of Meiktila on the main 
rail-route to Rangoon. 

Messervy’s H. Q. (4 Corps) moved secretly to 
Pakokku, while the 19th Division also of 4 Corps 
remained near Mandalay so that the enemy would not 
be conscious of the important shuffle which v r as 
taking place. 

Meantime, the 7 th Division came through the East 
African lines to the Pakokku area to establish a 
bridgehead across the Irrawaddy. 

Far in the rear of these mystery moves, and well 
out of sight of the enemy, the 17th Indian Division 
were greasing the hubs of vehicles, renewing the 
tracks of tanks, and replenishing supplies of ammuni¬ 
tion for a quick drive which changed the tactical 
situation in Burma practically overnight. 

Up near Mandalay we continued consolidating 
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bridgeheads and establishing new ones for the coining 
assault on Mandalay city. The Japanese apparently 
knew of what was happening further south and kept 
their concentrations in Lhe Mandalay area. They 
hammered the 19th Division’s bridgehead who took 
the brunt of the whole battle for Mandalay and did 
in fact turn the tide finally taking the city. 

After a break-out from the Singu bridgehead the 
19th Division surged down to Mandalay with a 
simultaneous circling manoeuvre that took Maymyo 
without loss. 

Maymyo was relaxed with its passing importance 
and as the Japs moved out and we moved in all the 
effort to get there seemed useless. We went to 
Maymyo not to prove we could climb mountains but 
to catch Japs and cut off the route from Lashio to 
Mandalay. To accomplish this Welsh troops, Raj- 
putana Rifles, Gurkhas and the whole of the Brigade 
had inarched like hell up the''five thousand feet walls 
of the Shan States. The edge of these mountains 
can well be termed walls for mules toppled off the 
trails into chasms below and artillery crashed into 
the far below. Strangely, the elephants gingerly 
trod the trails to make the grade as good as any 
other animal. 

Then we moved down the old Mandalay-Lashio 
road to come in on the south side of Mandalay. 

I will spend no time describing Mandalay for too 
much has been said already. The B.B.C. captured 
one hill in their news report from London and then 
it took the troops some days before they could in fact 
secure the hill. 

Too much gold braid bellowed over the capture of 
Mandalay while the poor guy that did the fighting 
was blanketed with ahs and ayes. But the momentum 
of the move-south had begun and a strange feeling of 
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I mpatience gripped everyone. The commanders 
seemed to want to be overcautious where before they 
had been shoving the men forward. This made for 
an element of confusion in the minds of many. 
Whether this situation was ever truly reported back 
as far as Calcutta can only be said to be unlikely. 

The siege and capture of Mandalay were a hard- 
earned prize for this 19tli Division, who marched 
600 miles in the previous three months. 

By the same signal the 17th Division, with a 
massive array of armour, moved up through the 
7th Division lines into 4 Corps’ bridgehead near 
Pakokku, crossed the Irrawaddy and struck out 
South-west for Meiktila. Within 72 hours they seized 
the Meiktila airfields and killed more than 3,500 
Japanese. 

The 17th Division and a complete brigade of 
Sherman tanks split the Japanese Army in two, 
and turned towards the Burmese capital, 300 miles 
to the south. 

Slim however decided that the big enemy grouping 
between 33 Corps at Mandalay and 4 Corps at 
Meiktila must first be liquidated. He accordingly 
staged another historic link-up between the two 
Corps. This took place south of Kyaukse in the 
first week of April when 33 Corps came south and 
4 Corps went north to meet them. Thousands of 
Japanese were caught as the two Corps met. The 
remnants of three enemy divisions abandoned much 
heavy equipment and pushed off into the hills east 
of the Mandalay-Meiktila railway. 

It now became an open secret that Rangoon must 
be taken within the following six weeks for the 
14th Army could not be wholly supplied by air much 
longer. 

The nearest allied forces were still 300 miles from 
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the port of Rangoon with a big concentration of 
Japanese in the Yenangyaung oilfields area as well as 
Japs in the alternative Toungoo Valley. 

Stopford’s 33 Corps were ordered to contain and 
bypass these forces at Yenangyaung while Messervy’s 
4 Corps made for Rangoon. 

Supplying the army was the greatest problem 
throughout the campaign. The Arakan campaign of 
the last few months was dictated almost entirely by 
the need for new bases and supply centres as the 
14th Army drove deeper into Burma. 

At the opening of 1945 Supply was directed mainly 
from Imphal from which Shwebo and Monywa could 
be reached economically. Every mile the army 
advanced beyond these places, however, made Imphal 
of less value from the point of view of supply. 

As the army advanced south so the Supply and 
Administrative Services moved on a parallel course. 

Chittagong replaced Imphal as the Fourteenth’s 
main supply base as the army advanced on Meiktila. 
Supplying forces south of Meiktila was beyond the 
scope of supply planes operating from Chittagong. 
To sustain the forces driving south from Meiktila 
the Supply Services made another big hop southward 
and built-up bases on Akyab. Toungoo was the 
farthest point on the Allied line of advance that 
could be economically reached from Akyab, so a 
further move to Ramree island was essential to 
supply the forces in the Rangoon area. 

Every effort was made to use Burma’s waterways ; 
38,000 tons of supplies and equipment were carried 
down the Chinclwin between December, 1944, and 
May, 1945. But road and river-borne supplies were 
not adequate or fast enough to sustain the outflanking 
moves. 

The Arakan campaign had been planned so that the 
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necessary bases would be freed in ample time. The 25th 
Division of Gen. Chrisfcison’s 15 Indian Corps moved 
south down the Mayu Peninsula about the middle of 
December. The 82nd West African Division advanced 
southwards on the 25th Division’s east flank and 
astride the Mayu Range ; while the 81st West African 
Division gave flank protection in the Kaladan Talley. 

By Christmas Day the 25th Division reached Foul 
Point, overlooking the island of Akyab. There had 
been indications that the Japanese were evacuating 
Akyab but intelligence reports from this quarter were 
not too reliable. Gen. Christison, Rear-Admiral 
Martin and the local Air Commander, the Earl of 
Bandon, assembled a powerful Combined Operations 
force which landed at Myebon to get in the rear of 
the Japanese trying to escape southwards. 

Meantime, the 26th Division of 15th Corps were 
assembling at Chittagong for another successful 
amphibious operation, this time on Ramree Island, 
followed shortly after by a landing on Cheduba Island 
by Royal Marines. 

Operations in the Arakan were locking-up four 
Allied Divisions ; Leese saw a way of amending this 
by staging a sex’ies of landings in the enemy’s rear 
along the Arakan coast while exerting pressure from 
the north. Further landings at Myebon, Kangaw, 
Ru-Ywa and Letpan followed in which Commandos, 
infantry men, tank-crews, gunners and naval and air 
forces all played a part which started a full-scale 
Japanese retreat southwards. Thus was achieved 
the release of the Arakan forces for other operations. 

* * >i< 

Back in Central Burma Slim’s twin drive on 
Rangoon was in full swing. With the clearing of the 
Japanese from the Burma Road Gen. Sultan released 
the British 86th Division from Northern Combat Area 
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Command. The division was returned to Slim’s 14th 
Army and took over the Meiktila-Thazi area from the 
19th Division who followed close behind the 5th Divi¬ 
sion who advanced south towards Pegu a,ndRangoon. 

The enemy stepped aside as the 5th Division’s 
armoured spearhead went forward leaving the 
mopping-np to other troops. The 5th Division 
reached Pyinmana on April 21, and Toungoo the 
day after. Here they bumped into determined 
opposition and still 60 miles from Rangoon ! 

The 60th mile post from Rangoon to me was more 
as a phase in the campaign than an actual mile post 
along the roadside. In fact from Toungoo South the 
strategy seemed “ helter-skelter ” and far too 
dependent on the spirit of revenge harboured in one 
man’s mind, rather than the purposes of securing 
Rangoon and out-manceuvring the Japs into a posi¬ 
tion where their troops would be stymied in any 
effort to counter-attack. 

Here are some of the impressions that I had which 
I can say are just ordinary comment. I saw wounded 
uncollected by medical units, andjDick Sharp of the 
R.B.C. and myself made over a dozen trips one 
afternoon across a minefield where tanks lay on their 
sides having struck mines, to get men out that the 
doctors had refused to allow their ambulance drivers 
and American Field Service volunteers to rescue. 
All war is not motivated by courage and justice. 
This statement is not confined to any Army. 

On the other hand I saw men who were as brave as 
any. It was the pushing and pulling of the nerve of 
the soldier and officer mass of men that carried the 
17th Division to the near-outskirts to Rangoon. 

To the British troops, to the Indian soldier I have 
more praise than criticism, and for their valour they 
will undoubtedly be issued with long over-due medals 
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whose value can only he measured in iatc-pride, 
I never saw the over-rated communal differences 
while we were on the move. In fact I never saw 
evidence of this and I can say that Mrs. Pandit who 
has been quoted as saying the Indian troops were 
fighting without their heart in their job just doesn’t 
know the soldiers I saw in Burma. I would go farther 
with my exposition of the truth but I am afraid my 
sensitive friends, who only consider their own problems 
in any equation, would not understand. Most of 
the troops in Burma had a good time, and let the 
ignorant, self-centred skeptics believe it or not! 
The officers enjoyed being bosses, the officer-Indian 
politican enjoyed seeing the forecast of a powerful 
future India, and the troops had a good shoot without 
too much opposition from the time of Toungoo south, 
with the exception of the Mawchi road operations, 
which came later on. 

In view of the short time now left in which to 
capture Rangoon, it was decided to attempt a,n air 
sea invasion of Rangoon from the south. Had we 
had accurate intelligence information, we would have 
known that we could have walked into the evacuated 
city. But as usual the Intelligence were busy hiding 
secrets rather than providing information. 

It was hazardous to laud troops by sea on the 
enemy gun position of Elephant Point controlling 
the entrance to the Rangoon River, south of Rangoon. 
Paratroops of the Indian Airborne Division on D-Day 
minus one jumped in on top of the strongpoint. 

A pilot flying low over the Burmese capital reported 
seeing a sign on a roof top announcing Japs Gone ! 

Confirmation of the “Japs Gone” report was soon 
received by the leading units of the column moving 
towards the city. 

Small Japanese forces were still north of the city. 
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They were now caught in a trap by the 17th Division, 
‘20 miles to the north, and by the 26th Division in 
Rangoon. But the Japs ran away to fight another day ! 

At the time of the link-ups it was estimated that 
about 25,000 to 80,000 Japanese remained to be 
mopped-up in the three pockets in which they had 
been split. 

The official figures of Japanese casualties were 
estimated at 105,828 dead from the opening of the 
battle of the 7th Division Administration “Box” in 
February, 1944. I personally prefer to believe a 
figure of about 2/8 this number would be closer to the 
truth. But in any event it was a major task well 
done. 

Already the new British 12th Army, under the 
command of Gen. Sir Montagu Stopford, formerly 
Commander 83 Corps, set up headquarters at 
Rangoon ready to undertake new operations. 

As the war passed from a military engagement to a 
political scramble—many of the men who fought the 
glamorous battles will disappear into history. From 
two Burma campaigns—the evacuation and campaign 
of 1942 and the re-taking of Burma in 1945—I feel 
that I have probably met more of these men than 
most. 

In January, 1945, a few yards from the Irrawaddy 
beachhead I had breakfast in a sand-pit and listened 
to the Colonel of the 6 th Rajputana Rifles calling over 
a portable radio to a far off observation post. 
“ Flower girl calling Charlie. Flower girl calling 
Charlie. Damn it Charlie answer.” 

I met the Colonel again about the 1st of May. 
Without knowing it, the 19th Division, to which his 
outfit was attached, was heading for one of its toughest 
battles—unfortunately a terrific battle which never 
reached public ears. 
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The I7th Division had driven towards Rangoon 
and the 19th Division came along in their wake. 
The 19th Division was to rest in Toungoo. Unfortu¬ 
nately the Japanese had stepped off of the main road 
from Mandalay to Rangoon and lay waiting on the 
by-paths. These elements were ordered by their 
Japanese Commander to get to Siam. With the 
spring rains the many rivers of Burma, which are 
normally fordable, were filled with water and presented 
most difficult obstacles. The one most logical route 
was the Mawchi Road to Siam. 

The Mawchi Road runs east for some 90 miles from 
Toungoo at sea level, up hill to the productive Mawchi 
Tin Mines at an elevation of 8,600 feet, and thence to 
Kemapyu on the Salween-Siam border. The road is 
only hard surfaced as far as milestone 12.1 from 
Toungoo, where the steep and narrow 16-mile road 
to Thandaung Tea Estate joins it. After this it is 
one-way and made of red earth and stone. The 
Mawchi road lends itself admirably to delaying 
actions, with tortuous windings beset with thick 
jungle clad hills on either side of the road route. 
There arc many culverts over swiftly flowing rivers, 
and chasms inviting demolition, and landslides 
which need little encouragement to come to life. 

In this setting the Japanese 15th Division had 
prepared during the spring of 1945 great numbers of 
well dug “ lay-back ” positions, so that each of their 
three regiments could leap-frog back on a pre¬ 
determined scheduled programme. 

A vast dump area stretching from milestone 4 to 
milestone 9 had been previously located to defeat our 
aircraft detection. From this dump were salvaged 
half a million pound sterling worth of machine tools, 
200 tons of rice and large quantities of medical and 



Motor Transport stores. There were also millions of 
rounds of small arms and artillery ammunition, 
including a large consignment of British 8.7 Ack-Aok 
marked Malta. The ammunition was destroyed bv 
the sappers. 

In the first flush of success of the leading Division 
in their dash to Rangoon, it was apparently not fully 
realised that the Mawchi Road was such an important 
exit to Siam and would be so stubbornly held. In 
fact, the higher Command apparently expected only 
a mopping operation was required against the broken 
elements of Japanese Divisions to put them into 
headlong flight. The Mawchi road operations there¬ 
fore initially attracted little attention especially with 
V-E day and the capture of Rangoon coinciding with 
this battle lar off in the hills. When however the 
enemy’s true strength became known, two Brigades 
of “ Pete ” Rees’ 19th Dagger Division, which had 
taken Maymyo and Mandalay in March, was rein¬ 
forced by tanks, fire throwing Wasps, Hurribombers, 
Sappers and their Bulldozers, Bailey bridging,[medium 
artillery and armoured cars. 

The opposition presented itself mainly in rearguard 
actions. The enemy’s defensive position was normally 
on both sides of the road to a width of some two or 
three miles. 

The form was this. First came a screen of tree 
snipers and L.M.G’s. Then the usual bunkers with 
head cover composed of either three one-foot wide 
logs or three 875-pound (4| maunds) sacks of rice 
placed on top of one another. 

These bunkers were ingeniously and cunningly 
sited in reverse so that the leading tanks and infantry 
would pass by not noticing the enemy positions only 
to be fired on from behind. This practice necessi- 
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la ted the dispersal of tanks in depth, so as to 
protect soft-skinned elements from surprise and from 
being cut off. The bunkers held either L.M.G’s, or 
M.M.G. crews of six to ten men, and were fanatically 
held to the last man. 

Al each turn of the road trees were felled, the road 
(.Tillered, culverts demolished, extensive anti-tank 
minefields comprised of 105 mm. and 150 mm. shells 
hooked to central fuses or spring fuses. Each road¬ 
block was covered by enemy 47’s, 75’s or 105 mm. 
artillery, often at a range of only 200-400 yards 
firing point-blank at the leading tanks and infantry. 

No less than 24 such guns were captured between 
milestone 7 and milestone 19 by our Infantry enve¬ 
loping movements culminating in bayonet charges. 
Casualties were heavy by comparison with previous 
battles. Furthermore, after arduous months of cam¬ 
paigning and in the sultry pre-monsoon climate, all 
ranks felt the strain, By dog-fighting every single 
inch the enemy were driven back 28 miles in three 
months. 

The bitterest encounter was at point 1534 north of 
milestone 10A. This was an excellent observation 
point, and commanded a view of the Sit tang valley 
some 15 miles to the west. From here the Japs kept 
the road carefully watched and bridge building came 
in for severe artillery punishment. The enemy’s 
position covered an arc of six miles and was deeply 
dug. Cookhouses, latrines, ammunition stores and 
living quarters were all underground on the reverse 
slopes of the hills and were found, when captured, 
untouched by our artillery fire, 

This position held out for ten days and was finally 
won by a magnificent circling movement on air supply, 
the concentrated fire of three regiments of artillery, 
and a squadron of Sherman tanks, 



The Air Force unfortunately could not render 
much fighter assistance owing to the lowering Monsoon 
clouds and density of the jungle. Once Hill 1534 
had been taken, the advance speeded up considerably 
as far as the 20-ft. deep Taukyegat Chaung over which 
the iron and stone bridge had been blown up. 
Although encountering heavy enemy artillery fire 
our sappers made a “ swinging ” Bailey Bridge, and 
over this ingenious suspension our advance continued. 
On the far side of this river lies a switchback of 3 miles 
on a climb of 2,000 ft. Here in August the battle still 
continued. 

There is no doubt that the enemy early on had 
decided to hold this exit to Siam at any cost and for 
this purpose had rested, reinforced and re-equipped 
his 15th Division that had been badly mauled at 
Mandalay by the same 19th Indian Division, The 
enemy’s fighting strength appeared to remain constant 
up to the end of the battle for Hill 1534, and was 
estimated at 2,000-2,500 men backed by the whole 
of their Divisional artillery and well trained Sappers. 

We know too that we didn’t distrust the enemy 
schedule by more than two days. Therefore the 
Jap undoubtedly succeeded in covering the with¬ 
drawal of other sorely harassed troops, who were 
making their precarious way from the Irrawaddy. 
There is no doubt that the Mawchi road operations 
played a vital part in harassing the enemy’s escape 
to Siam and constituted the hardest fought battle, 
since the Irrawaddy bridgehead days prior to the 
capture of Mandalay. The fall of Rangoon meant 
little to this grim struggle which the enemy kept up 
on the Mawchi road to Siam until the surrender, 
where the enemy was nicknamed a “ hermit of the 
hills,” 
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By Valerie 


The Time Table 1'or Americans in Burma and China 
kicked off when three weeks after Pearl Harbor, on 
December 30, 1941, President Roosevelt suggested to 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek that he, (Chiang) 
assume command of United Nations forces in China. 
Chiang replied that he would welcome an American 
as his chief of staff. 

Thus the Stihvell Mission came into being. A group 
of 32 officers and 18 enlisted men, headed by Gen. 
Joseph W. Stilwell, was organized to “ increase the 
combat efficiency of the Chinese Army.” Personnel 
were assembled by early February 1942 and arrived 
in Karachi, India, on February 24, 1942. 

The China-Burma-India theatre of operations was 
established on March 4, 1942. By the end of the 
month Stilwell assumed command of the Chinese 
armies in Burma, a Services of Supply was established, 
and the 10th U.S. Air Force reached India. 

Chinese units immediately went into action in 
Burma under Stilweli’s command, After a series of 
defeats, the now famed Stilwell retreat started at 
Shwebo, Burma, on May l, 1942. The retreat began 
by truck, but vehicles were soon abandoned. On 
May 21, Stilwell and his little band arrived at Imphal 
in India after a 150 mile jungle trek. At Imphal-the 
general proclaimed, “ We took a helluva beating. It 
was humiliating as hell. We ought to find out why 
it happened and go back.” 

The Japanese offensive had overrun Rangoon and 
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closed the Burma Road ; the only land supply route 
to China. Allied air groups had pulled back to bases 
in India. Myitkyina had fallen, and finally “Uncle 
Joe” was pushed out. From then onward Stilwell 
began to plan and prepare for the return. He defined 
his task as three-fold : (I) 1o expedite supplies to 
China, (2) to increase the fighting efficiency of the 
Chinese armies, and (3) to fight the Japs in support 
of the first two aims. 

One of the first steps was the organization of the 
India-China Wing of the Air Transport Command 
in June 1942. This unit immediately began to solve 
the supply problem caused by the Burma Road 
blockade. Pilots battled the Hump of the Himalayas, 
and Yunnan’s towering, treacherous mountains jutting 
out from Tibet. Through their efforts and masterful 
dying, supplies began to reach China by air. 
Though small at first, the tonnage figures grew 
rapidly and in the initial year were counted monthly 
in four digits. 

Air groups from their Indian bases lashed out. 
at the Japs. B-24s of the 10th Air Force hit the 
Andaman Islands. Fighters strafed the Burma 
Road. And the docks and shipping of Rangoon felt 
the sting of growing Allied air might. 

In January 1942, a delegation went to China to 
begin plans for training Chinese troops. A short time 
later several hundred American officers and specially 
trained enlisted men embarked for undisclosed bases 
in China to inaugurate that training program. With 
the Burma Road closed, however, changes had to be 
made and the instructors, known as the “ Stilwell 
Group,” were sent to Ramgarh, India, to set up a 
training centre for Chinese troops. 

Chiang Kai-shek gave his consent to the Indian 
training program late in June 1942, and the training 
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centre opened on August 12. Ramgarh had been a 
prisoner-of-war camp, but its Italian prisoners 
were removed and it was hurriedly converted into a 
training camp. The first Chinese troops arrived less 
than a month later and began intensive training in 
tactics and in the care, handling, and use of modern 
weapons, both American and British. 

Ramgarh has been called “ one of the most unique 
training experiments ever carried out,” and high 
authorities have agreed that it was most successful. 
By the end of 1942, Chinese soldiers totalling 21,000 
had been transported from China to India without a 
single death by plane accident. Between August 
1942 and October 1944, more than 53,000 Chinese 
officers and men were trained at Ramgarh. 

Air operations were ceaseless throughout 1942 and, 
despite the monsoons in early 1943, Allied airmen 
struck at Jap supply lines in North and Central 
Burma. Jap-held airfields, lines of communications, 
rail-road yards, rolling stock, and bridges were sys¬ 
tematically bombed and strafed. 

Air power grew rapidly in 1943. The 10th and 
14th Air Forces countered every Jap air move and 
hammered incessantly at enemy bases. By the end 
of the year, the Allies had gained unchallenged air 
superiority in the C.B.I. theatre. Tonnage over the 
Hump began to grow too, gradually moving from 
slightly more than 100 tons during July 1942 to more 
than 40,000 tons monthly by January 1945. 

In December 1943, one of the theatre’s biggest 
supply bottle-necks was removed by clearing the port 
of Calcutta. Heavy American equipment—-barges, 
loading cranes, and other dock machinery—relieved 
the congestion, A little progress had been made on a 
proposed overland route from Ledo to the old Burma 
Road, 460 miles away. Colonel (now Major-General) 
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Lewis A. Pick was put in charge in October 1943. 
By December 27, 1943, the Hoad had reached 
Sliingbwiyang, Burma, with 57 miles of road trace 
cut in 5 1' days over the treacherous JPalhai mountains. 

Combat during the major portion of 1943 had been 
confined to patrol action, but Allied forces began 
moving forward late in the year. At the Quebec 
Conference in August 1943, plans were laid for the 
formation of South-east Asia Command (SEAC) with 
Lord Louis Mountbatten as supremo commander and 
General Stihvcll as his deputy. Both SEAC arid 
CBI had been directed to clear the Japs from North 
Burma. On September 1, 1943, the War Department 
directed the formation of an American unit which 
came to be known throughout Lhe world as “ Merrill’s 
Marauders.” 

In January 1944, the Marauders, the first American 
soldiers to see action on the Asiatic mainland, were 
placed under the command of Brigadier-General (now 
Major-General) Frank D. Merrill. Jumping oil' from 
Ledo, these men began their campaign which, before 
its completion, involved more than 700 miles of 
jungle marches through Assam and Burma. In their 
first encounter with the Japs, they caught Lhe enemy 
by surprise and killed 800 with the loss of only 
five Marauders. This action took place at Walawbum 
where the Marauders set up a road block. 

In April 1944, two Chinese divisions were down 
from China to fight in the Hukawng valley. The 
Marauders continued their trek down North Burma, 
and on May 17, 1944, Merrill’s men and the Chinese 
captured the airstrip at Myitkyiria after a daring 
/ jungle march and flanking movement which com¬ 
pletely surprised and baffled the Japs. On June 16, 
Mogaung fell, clearing the Hukawng and Mogaung 
valleys. 
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Meanwhile, the main body of the Chinese had been 
marching on Myitkyina. The Marauders, their ranks 
depleted by exhaustion, jungle diseases, and casualties, 
were reinforced by combat engineers and replacements 
from the UniLed States. A bloody 78-day siege 
followed, and on August 3, 1944, the Allies captured 
the city of Myitkyina, main objective of the North 
Burma campaign. 

On May 11, 1944, the Chinese expeditionary force 
launched an attack across the Salween river to drive 
the Japs out of western Yunnan, to open the Burma 
Road in China, and to join with the Chinese under 
Stilwell in Burma. Fighting through the monsoon 
over 12,000 ft. mountains, they captured the Jap 
stronghold of Tenchung on September 14, after a 
51-day siege. Then the Chinese turned south, cap¬ 
tured the Burma Road city of Bungling on November 
3, and drove on toward the Burma border, 

10th Air Force operations followed the ground 
forces so closely that often air headquarters was 
forward of the air-strips. The airmen fought off Jap 
fighters and bombers, constantly pounded Jap ground 
positions, and supplied ground forces by airdrops. 
Although limited because of supply, the 14th Air 
Force had done untold damage to Jap shipping. 
ATC Flump tonnage continued to grow and supplies 
were literally flowing into China over the world’s most 
treacherous air route. 

On October 24, 1944, General Stilwell was relieved 
of command of the CBI theatre, which was then 
split into two new theatres of operation. Lt.-Gen. 
Dan I. Sultan, deputy commander under Stilwell, 
became commanding general of the new India-Burma 
theatre. Lt.-Gen. Albert C, Wedemeyer, deputy 
chief of SJ3AC, thole over the newly-formed China 
theatre. Lt.-Gen. Raymond A. Wheeler, who had 
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been principal administrative officer in SEAO, became 
deputy commander to Lord Mounlbatten. 

While Myitkyina was being rebuilt and supplied, 
a second American fighting unit was born. Veterans 
of the Marauder campaign and fresh troops from the 
United States were moulded into the now famous 
Mars Task Force. Chinese troops meanwhile struck 
toward the Jap stronghold of Bhamo, second largest 
city in North Burma. In November they encircled 
the Jap defenders and hacked away at the edges of 
the city. Not until December 15, however, were 
they able to oust the last remaining Japs. 

Under cover of secrecy provided by the dense 
Burma jungle, the Mars Task Force marched 200 miles 
in 25 days to contact and decisively defeat the Japs at 
Tonkwa. Their next surprise move was a 150-mile 
trek across the mountains toward the Burma Road. 
When they reached a point 18 miles from the Road, 
they pushed off on a 35-mile forced march across 
country, caught the Japs napping, and secured some 
of the commanding ground overlooking the Road 
proper. A 20-day battle followed. On the 18th day 
they launched an attack which broke the back of Jap 
resistance. 

On January 27, 1945, the long-awaited junction of 
the Ledo and Burma Boads was established at 
Mong Yu when the Chinese forces in Burma met their 
brothers from the Salween. Even before the last 
Jap positions had been cleared along the Road, the 
first convoy had left Lcdo over the Stilwell Highway. 
It arrived in Wanting, China, on January 28, one day 
after the last Japs had been moved out of the Road 
area,. Lashio, rail terminus of the old Burma Road, fell 
to the Chinese on March 7 , 1945, and on March 19, the 
Hsipaw -Lashio line was secured. British troops were 
then moving south to capture Mandalay and Rangoon. 




A Burmese Buddha sitting alone amongst the nans of Bhamo, Burma 
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THE GENIAL GENERAL 
By Valerie 

In many parts of the world ruins are an everyday 
sight, bill in Burma I found they were different. In 
the first place ruins in Burma are literally complete. 
Where there was a battle for a small village not 
a house was left standing save for odd framework, or 
homes so punctured they looked like old haunted 
houses. Singular, amazing was the survival of the 
huge hoi}'' Buddhas. One I saw was lying reclined 
in a most restful position, cloaked in the golden 
sashes and drapings of gaudy painted mortar. 

As the things of this land disappeared most 
striking became the personalities. Their reactions, 
their leadership stood out in bold relief. Perhaps 
it was the responsibility thrust upon our leaders by 
the frightful devastation that drew on them for 
vigour, understanding and something of the Napo¬ 
leonic will. Perhaps it was these impressions that 
made Burma different for me. 

Through one of these smashed, broken-down villages 
T rode in a jeep wondering who could have once upon 
a time lived in this rubble heap. Then suddenly 
I turned into another of the many unmarked, winding, 
rutted roads. Here I passed a building that was 
pock-marked with bullet holes. The patched bullet 
holes were not unusual. The house reminded me 
of a small country farm-house. Certainly it could 
not have been owned by a wealthy farmer. The 
roof was mended with tarpaulins and odd bits of 
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tin. The guard al the entrance was the only 
indication that a high ranking officer lived within. 

A few hours later I walked up to Ibis house. I 
walked up the outside bare wooden staircase that led 
to the simple offices of Lieut.-Gen. Dan. 1. Sultan, 
Commanding General of the Northern Combat Area 
Command of Burma. The office itself was a long 
narrow room. The furniture was plain, improvised 
and native made. At the extreme end of the room 
the General was seated behind a modest desk. He 
wore a GT khaki shirt and trousers. In fact he looked 
as if he were really GX Joe’s version of what a General 
should be. There was no pomp. No ceremony. 

Genera] Sultan invited me to sit down. We 
started to speak of little things. His direct scrutiniz¬ 
ing look gave mo the pleasant assurance that, he 
was interested in people and in visitors. As we 
talked he appeared a shrewd and patient listener. 
Then I switched the subject to the boys under his 
command, Chinese, Americans and British. His soft 
brown eyes became intent. In a voice that remem¬ 
bered the. South, and childhood in Mississippi, 
he told me of the job his Command had set old 
to do in Burma and how they accomplished that 
job. There were days and months of privation; 
obstinate, damning weather and difficulties of getting 
to know and handling troops who had no common 
language but were fighting one war. 

Now that the primary objective of his Command 
has been accomplished, namely the opening of the 
Burma Boad a 14 American route from Ledo to 
China, I asked what thoughts of the whole campaign 
would linger longest in his memory. What was the 
most outstanding personal reflection of these last 
three tedious years. 

Lightly drumming his fingers on the desk X watched 
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“ D.I,” as the General is often called by his friends, 
mentally recounting experiences, and heartaches by 
the dozen. But now there was pride in accomplish¬ 
ment. Not merely winning a campaign could give 
such confidence and ease of manner. 

In words that bounced with enthusiasm Sultan told 
me what he would remember best when the war was 
over—what his Command did for the Chinese soldier. 

The American Command in Burma taught the 
Chinese soldier under their Command an offensive 
spirit, in order that I should not misunderstand 
and think by this that the Chinese were not brave, 
the General elaborated. For years the Japs had 
better equipment than the Chinese. The China boy 
felt that he was not on an equal basis with the enemy 
and therefore perhaps not as good a soldier, man 
for man, as the Jap. But that was two, three years 
ago. Restoring confidence in supply lines and promises 
was one of Gen. Sultan’s proudest achievements. 

From the humble Headquarters a feeling' spread far 
back into the hinterlands of Asia, that the Chinese 
trooper was, man for man, equal to any Jap. This 
feeling fostered, nurtured and won by the American 
Command had a profound effect on the individual 
soldier. For many years the Chinese were defensive 
troops. He would stay anywhere you put him, But 
he was shy and suspicious to strike out on the 
offensive. That Chinese troops were prepared 
mentally for an offensive may he largely credited to 
Sultan whose patience and faith bridged many mis¬ 
understandings. 

At lunch Gen. Sultan produced three star 
sapphires. “ 1 am not much of a shopper for war 
souvenirs and these I purchased in Mogok. They 
look nice and I was assured that they are good stones, 
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so I bought them. I hope they are,” he added with 
a warm crinkly smile. 

Dan. Sultan’s lace expressed strength and gentle¬ 
ness. His firm features were at times lit by a 
quick smile, decorated by eyes with a humorous 
twinkle. I was most impressed perhaps by his 
natural and cordial attitude towards subordinates. He 
expected them to be as hard working and punctual 
as he was. This seemed 1o be all part and parcel of 
a man who was first a human. Perhaps because of 
his way of life and philosophies lie became so easy 
to talk to—to talk with about little things. 

On one occasion when we were seated on the 
verandah he pointed to the bare yard about the house. 
“ X am sorry there are no flowers. There were quite 
a few shrubs at first but when the Chinese clean, a 
place they really do a good job. In fact when they 
cleared the place of all the debris they hacked up 
every shrub and flower. There were no ill intentions. 
Just a case of different tastes and we here learned to 
be patient. Perhaps wc will get our (lowers next 
time.” 

Two Army Signal Corps photographers arrived on 
our secluded porch and I smiled mischievously. X 
began to explain “ I suppose this happens to you 
every time you receive correspondents. It must get 
tiresome.” 

Dan. Sultan smiled and countered, “ Well, I mostly 
assure them that there are numbers of pictures in 
the file but they are not satisfied until they have 
their own way. But in your case it is different. 
It is certainly rare that I am photographed with 
young ladies.” 

Only in aftermath of knowing Dan. Sultan does 
one question where he came from or what he did 
before, or why I found him far away from news 
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headlines. The facts as such only add to first 
impressions of contrast—a great American General 
in a forest of devastation. 

Dan, Sultan was born on December 9, at Oxford, 
Mississippi. In 1903 he entered Hie United States 
Military Academy at West Point. During the first 
world war he was a member of the War Department 
General Staff and served in France as a General Staff 
Officer. In 1918 Sultan became a temporary full 
Colonel at the age of 32. In 1922 he graduated with 
honors from the Command and General Staff School 
at Fort Leavenworth. From 1926 to 1929 Sultan 
served as a member of the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors. From 1929 to 1931 Sultan 
commanded troops on the survey of the Intcr-Oeean 
Canal route through Nicaragua. For his work during 
this tour of duty he was awarded his second Dis¬ 
tinguished Service Medal, the Presidential Medal of 
Merit, and the Congressional Medal of Distinction, 
as well as Nicaraguan decorations. He was promoted 
to Lieutenant-Colonel in 1930. 

In 1931 President Hoover appointed him to the 
Inter-Oceanic, Canal Board. In 1934 he was appointed 
assistant to Harry Hopkins in charge of the Civil 
Works Administration in Chicago and Cook Country. 
Later in 1934- President Roosevelt appointed him to 
be one of the three District Commissioners of Washing¬ 
ton D.C. This office was held for a four-year term. 
He was promoted Colonel in 1935. In 1938 Sultan 
was promoted Brigadier General, and in 1939 assumed 
command of the 22nd Infantry Brigade in Hawaii. 
In 1941 promotion to Major General was granted and 
he was given command of the Hawaiian Division. 

Early in 1941 he returned to the United States to 
assume command of the 88th Infantry Division. He 
was the first “ regular ” officer to command a National 
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Guard Division. During 1012 and I 043 he whs 
commanding general of the 8th Corps. For a month 
he was the acting commander of the 3rd Army. 
During this period he commanded a Division and a, 
Corps on manoeuvres in Louisiana for seven months, 
during four months of which he was manoeuvre 
director. Later in 1013 Gen. Sultan came to the 
China-Burma-India Theatre as Deputy Theatre Com¬ 
mander to Gen. Stilwcli and replaced “ Uncle Joe ” 
on 2nd September 1044. On October 26, Sultan 
assumed Command of the newly constituted India- 
Burma Theatre. 




Lieut. Don I. Sultan. Commander of the United States Army Forces in India-Bunw. 
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CHAPTER VI 


LADIES ONLY ! 

By Valerie 

A once beautifully lazy Burmese village along the 
Irrawaddy lay amongst her rubble. One great 
Buddha was untouched by repeated bombings and 
artillery shelling. All this had taken place only a 
few weeks before when our troops and the Chinese 
captured the little village. The serenity of l he 
huge idol’s expression was queerly ironical. The 
face seemed to smile with measured contentment. 
I stopped my jeep and went over nearer for a good 
look. Set against a white frame of stucco and brick, 
the 80-fool golden body was hardly damaged. 

From this scene my eye travelled beyond that 
wreckage about the temple. Not too far away I saw 
many nurses moving in and out of tents. I saw 
Chinese and American troops plodding to and fro in 
natural routine. Here was mercy—the ultimate of 
American sentiment and the bulwark of any feminine 
heart. I almost ran away from the Pagodas, jumped 
into my jeep and eagerly drove away from the 
destruction and into the hospital grounds. 

Here was indeed mercy, femininity, America, and 
even probably more of the spirit of victory than I 
had seen anywhere along the thousands of miles 
“ jusL visiting ” Burma. 

The hospital spread out under trees, along ravines 
and on the banks of the river. Gaunt houses were 
as usual, naked in their framework. But again 
American ingenuity worked to make them clean 
and comfortable. Onto the frames the hospital 
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staff tagged burlap bagging up to about chest 
height. From there to the ceilings mosquito net 
formed the balance of the houses’ walls. But these 
straw houses of mosquito net were a blessing in 
Burma. 

I stopped in front of such a mosquito net screened 
mess, the living quarters for the nurses of this 
forward hospital unit. Here I met 35-year old 
Captain of the Nursing Corps, Elizabeth Fitehol, 
who was the head nurse. Elizabeth comes from 
Calumet, Michigan. In a conversation that lasted 
for dozens of minutes she told me how they came 
I o Burma. All the 18 nurses were from separate 
groups formed back in America. Divided into 3 
groups of six they arrived in June 1944 on Indian 
soil. It wasn’t long until all 18 arrived in Myitkyina 
and by January 1945 they were moved forward to 
the fighting area. 

Their neat and unusually clean 400-bed hospital was 
indeed a sight to see. They had Chinese patients, some 
Burmese civilians, Americans, British, in fact a good 
cross-cut of Allied personalities were in their fold. 

Capt. Fitchel said “You see, Valerie, we have to 
start from scratch everywhere.” There is no 
question but that moving about can provide many 
headaches, but later on when I saw the living 
quarters I realized that the girls did a swell job 
despite obvious difficulties. They created atmosphere 
about the hospital. They did the little things that 
men forget. They made bamboo flower vases and 
filled them with flowers. There were curtains, 
dressing tables and the grounds about the tents, 
and buildings reflected that “ something nice ” that 
a woman’s presence can provide. 

One feminine problem in Burma was far too 
few beauty parlours. In one of the mosquito ne 
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and burlap buildings I found 1st Lt. Alma 
Heinanen from Kearsarge, Michigan, who was having 
her hair cut by 25-year old 2nd Lt. Martha Toulne, 
from Springfield, Illinois. Martha showed me her 
clothes and explained that at first it was almost 
impossible to get anything but a shirt and a pair 
of pants. “ We have to wear slacks after 6 o’clock 
in the evenings on account of these darned mosqui¬ 
toes ” said Martha. “ We do like to look a little 
smart and at first we bought stacks of material and 
had it tailored by a Burmese native durzi or tailor. 
During the clay we sport these double-skirted seer¬ 
suckers and thank God they are comparatively cool.” 
But looking at Martha I thought she looked every¬ 
thing else but cool for one just cannot help perspiring 
freely on your face, hands, arms, and in fact just nearly 
everywhere. 

This last year the girls faced the monsoon. 
But the greatest hardship of the monsoon is not the 
winds and the rains but more the problem of keeping 
fit. 1st Lt. Mary Fries, from Rhinelander, Wisconsin, 
and 1st Ll. Jano Gale, from Fargo, North Dakota, 
ambled over to where I was conducting my question 
bee and joined us. It was just before lunch. They 
were going over to have their smallpox vaccination 
as an hors d’oeuvre, Jane was married in Burma. 
She feels a little homesick at times. She told me 
“ I want to go home just as quick as I can. 
I want to have babies and settle down.” Then 
we walked into another room and there on the wall 
sure enough was evidence that she wasn’t fooling 
when she said most of the girls wanted to get home 
and have babies. On the burlap walls were tacked a 
number of pin-up girls. But the pin-up girls were 
not Hollywood Beauties. They were just plain 
every-day, healthy, American kids. 
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Changing the subject Jane Gale had said, “ Paris 
lias nothing on us. Would you like to see what we 
have in the latest Burmese fashions.” Jane produced 
a beautifully-made Burmese hat, cone shape, peaked 
towards the centre and made of various colours, 
kinds of grass and weed. 

Another problem in the East is what to do about 
the good old sun. It seems to outshine itself in the 
East and everyone seems to fear Loo much sun. “ We 
have gone through several stages in the evolution in 
our ideas as just what, and what not to wear in the sun ” 
said fair-haired blue-eyed MarLha TouJane. “ First we 
thought that the glary sun would make us sick rigid 
on the spot. We never dared to stroll out without 
sun helmets, scarves and God only knows what else. 
Then came a second stage. We thought that 
the black umbrellas the natives carry were just 
too precious and cute, so we took up the umbrella 
habit. For quite a while black umbrellas were our 
local rage. Now I guess we are in the third stage for 
we never wear anything with the exception of the 
odd eooly hat that’s always tucked away 4 some¬ 
where. 5 ” 

46 If is too hot to play any outdoor games but 
some of us go horseback riding. It’s all right for 
the boys to play volley ball in the evening if they like 
since they seem to think they’re toughers. But 
we girls like to take it easy in the heat. We start 
work at eight in the morning. A few can get time 
off from noon, until about mid-afternoon and the rest 
take a breather from about 8.80 until seven in the 
evening, During this time we can go for a swim or 
arrange picnics in which the boys from the Base 
join us.” 

Mary Fries took me into the living room which was 
used by all the girls. They had three houses to 
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themselves and each bedroom had two beds and 
divided into a sleeping room and living room. The 
house I went to see was pleasantly done with a 
blue-covered couch, chairs, a radio, scores of books 
and a Kashmere rug on the wall. 

Marion Dannis, 25-year-old 2nd Lt. from Benld, 
Illinois, explained, “ We pool all our money and make 
co-operative purchases in order to gel the place 
looking like home.” She went on “ but I tell you 
this heal does me down. My hair is just,about my 
worst problem. This humid air simply ruins my 
‘ perm,’ and the sun proceeds to dry it out still’.” 

But somehow the girls contrived to look neat and 
tidy. They were all made up with cosmetics and 
didn’t bother whether or not they had to renew their 
powder charm during the day. Catherine McKindley, 
from Sandwiteh, Illinois, smiled broadly when I asked 
her how she kept so cool and fresh-looking and then 
after I assured her that 1 was not selling cigarettes, 
she said most used Max Factor pancake pre¬ 
paration. 

Several of the girls came over and said “ wc 
have something to show you which is quite an 
achievement and there is many a high-ranking officer 
around these parts that’s really jealous.” Mary 
Fries led the way down to the end of her old tent 
and in regal surroundings was a real live bath tub. 
They explained it was actually meant for human 
beings! Bath tubs at this stage of the campaign were 
a real rarity. Landi, a little Burmese native girl, who 
the nurses had attached to their unit, was entrusted 
to fdl and care for the very special bath tub. 

“ The days of washing in helmets are over at 
least for us ” the girls said and showed their 
laundry machine which they scrounged in India. 

As we were talking about laundry machines, helmets 
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and bath tubs, head nurse Elizabeth Fitchel looked in 
to break up the party. She led the way to Surgery 
where Picc vaccinal ions were part of the routine. 
Passing the wards, I saw a pretly brunette bandaging 
a Chinese soldier. She 1 ooked so serene and compe tent 
that I simply wanted to carry her picture with me as 
a memory of this hospital. But it took some time 
for me to persuade her into feminine vanity. 
29-year-old 2nd Li, Phyllis Gay from Soneca, Wis¬ 
consin, thought she was not presentable. 

“ I am sure I look a mess,” she said. “ My hair 
has all come undone and I am all hot.” She had 
been up since before six and energy is used up very 
quickly in pre-monsoon heat. 

In the girls’ mess we lunched and on the table was 
the inevitable Atebrine. The cold brown bottle of 
yellow pills that even turns your skin to chartreuse 
yellow, seemed to leer at me. But the girls 
assured that, it was OK. In fact they swore by 
Atebrine as their best malaria preventive. Between 
the cups, mugs, jugs, jars, cans of goodies, preserves, 
and nuts stood more leering bottles filled with 
vitamins that unfortunately weren’t so popular as the 
old standby, Atebrine. 

As X left the hospital by the pagoda, I took with 
me the impression that despite spells of home sickness 
and dreams of babies, the girls were really happy and 
extremely well cared for. Much of course was due to 
their own spirit and creation. 

“ The great test was Christmas. It all went swell. 
It was really a good show,” said head nurse Fitchel 
enthusiastically. “ You know how sentimental we 
Americans are over Christmas.” 
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Pfo. Janies M. Lynch, Ilolhs, N.Y ., of the 464th AAA Bn., reads a 
letter from home as he watts on the alert by a 40 ntm. Bofors A A Gun. 




CHAPTER VII 


CHINA BOY CHANGES! 

By Valeric 

Human generosity provided many examples for 
history ! I travelled more than six thousand miles 
through a Burma that even in April had no flowers. 
The countryside was charred, burned, devastated and 
ploughed with bombs and shell fire. But there was one 
sight that made me feci better for humanity’s sake. 

Young childish-looking,boys in their teens, poorly 
clad in faded blue and grey uniforms, were wearily 
climbing down from a three-ton American army 
truck. Flown from far inside China, they had just 
come from a nearby airfield. Here, a large Chinese 
transient camp was recently constructed smack in the 
middle of Burma’s heaviest undergrowth and jungle. 
The road that passes the camp eventually leads up 
into the Yunnan mountains and on to the ancient 
version of the Burma Bead—Marco Polo’s route lo 
China. 

The boys were Chinese students. They joined 
the army in China as cadets. Their antiquated blue 
and grey uniforms, heavily padded with cotton stuffing 
and meticulously close-stitched, were caked with 
red clay. Their wide cumbersome sleeves were torn 
and frayed. Their feet were swathed in burlap. 
Many came suffering with relapsing Fever carried 
by the louse. Others clutched themselves with 
skin diseases. Some were horribly undernourished. 
But on every face there came a faint smile when 
I looked at them. Even severe malaria didn’t 
dampen these attempts to grin at you, 
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Al’lcr three years of conditioning, training, supply¬ 
ing, and leading Chinese troops the American 
command in Burma full well realized that the Chinese 
in China arc really desperate. That inside China 
there are few medical supplies for the average person. 
That epidemic and disease arc rampant. And sick 
men make poor fighting men. That Chinese troops 
arrive in Burma straight from their homes in 
the worst physical condition. Therefore, these 
problems continue to demand serious attention 
and immediate correction. To combat these home 
truths, Major Homer G. Whitmore of Roches I er, 
New York, for the American Army and Colonel Tsai 
Shoupai for the Chinese Army set up a receiving and 
transient camp in Burma. Here the troops were 
deloused, cured of their numerous skin diseases by 
sulphur ointment treatmenl and the use of other 
American drugs, and after certain periods of quarantine 
the China boy passed on to training camps. 

I drove up to the transient camp early one after¬ 
noon. At a crude office made of tarpaulins and 
bamboo I met Captain Harold W. Hiller of Lancaster, 
Ohio. I was the first woman to ever come this far 
into the jungle, Hiller said. Major Whitmore was 
off somewhere in his jeep but he would be back shortly 
and would be glad to see a white woman in these 
parts. Meantime Captain Hiller suggested that we 
have an old fashioned Chinese “ look-see ” around 
the camp. 

First l wanted to kpow who these Chinese troops 
were, where they had come from and how they were 
processed at this camp, Hiller explained that the 
boys just arriving were all young students. They 
came from all over China. Some walked hundreds 
of miles into Chinese Army outposts or recruiting 
stations. 
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When they arrived at the transient camp they were 
taken into the half of the camp which was a quarantine 
area. Here their clothes were burned and they 
went through a medical inspection to determine how 
best to handle and treat each individual. After the 
clothes were thrown onto large brush fires, the boys 
washed with kerosene and strong soap. I say boys, 
because nearly every student I saw was under 
eighteen. They really couldn’t be described in 
the western sense as men but they were equally as 
eager. The kei’osene and soaping was followed by a 
swim in an unnamed river that flows slowly by the 
camp. Here each boy was given a towel, and this time 
perfumed soap, and told when clean to report back 
to the quartermaster. 

This is the first time they have seen real soap for 
years. They enjoy this bath, Hiller said. When 
clean they reported back and were given a complete 
set of clothes and personal equipment. The clothes, 
mostly khaki uniforms, were made in India. They 
get identical equipment as issued to the Indian Army. 
The only real difference was the Chinese peaked 
cap, which was made in India, but after the age-old 
Chinese design. All the supplies was procured from 
the British Government in India by the American 
Government, for the Chinese, under the terms of 
reverse Lend-Lease. 

As Capt. Hiller and I strolled about the area I 
asked how the boys spent their five or six days in 
quarantine. 

“ Some of them bring their own books and continue 
their studies here. You see,” said Capt. Hiller, 
“ many gave up their studies to join the Army. All 
in all they are in a happy lot. Some sing a great deal. 
They usually sing in the mornings and evenings.” 

Then the Captain showed me how his camp ope- 
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rated. They passed the boys through on the assembly 
line theme with the newcomers entering the half of 
the camp that was the quarantine area anti progressing 
into the oi her half where there were ample buildings, 
hospitals and warehouses. But everything, no matter 
how grand, was scrounged from the countryside or 
t nken from Hie jungle. In this last si age of graduating 
into nicer billets the Cliine.se begin to look like some¬ 
thing more human. 

To me, the camp was a series of contrasts. By the 
river the boys were getting used to wearing their 
newly acquired equipment. Often I saw them with 
only white underclothes parading before the camp. 
Some wore Indian slacks which bagged about their 
legs, balloon-like. 

Then 1 was taken to the medical department where 
a number of doctors were sorting the boys into 
categories according to ailments. 

Everywhere there was the heartening odour of 
disinfectant. Then there were long lines of vaccina¬ 
tions and inoculations. I walked along past open 
tents fitted with bamboo shelves which were so wide 
that they were being used instead of beds. 

“ These Chinese seem to prefer these long bamboo 
platforms to groundsheets or beds.” 

“ How is their food organised ? ” I asked. 

“Every twenty-five boys arc gathered together 
into a group. Then they are allowed to elect their 
own cook. And the cook is responsible first to the 
boys, and second to our Doe. Rice corn, bully beef, 
pork and soya links are their main diet. Of course, 
often we are able to get fresh vegetables from the 
countryside. They eat their meals at any time they 
choose. We leave it to them lo be happy in their 
own way.” 

Just then a jeep drove up and Major Whitmore 
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came over to greet us. Wc photographed the boys 
with his assistance, burning their clothes, at home in 
their new surroundings and cooking their chow. 
Major Whitmore’s Chinese counterpart, Lieut.-Col. 
Tsai Shoupai, was formerly of Teiutsin in Northern 
China. 

“ We have worked together for some time,’" Major 
Whitmore said, “ and wc have had a great time. 
These boys here don’t understand much about medical 
assistance. For instance, they have never seen a 
thermometer. You can well imagine the kind of 
experiences we have educating them to take care of* 
themselves. On the whole they adapt themselves 
very quickly and the one thing that they respond 
best to is our plea for cleanliness.” 

I had seen them in all their moods. I had seen 
the best and the worst. I shall not forget the 
grinning and happy faces of those Chinese boys who 
evidenced what American generosity can do for an 
ally. 
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JUNCLE GENT]JfiMEN 
By Valeric. 

If you were to get real mad and choose to bail out ol‘ 
an aircraft over Burma’s green matted jungle, you 
might just be lucky enough to drop down on a crowd 
of Americans where “ Bosie ” Grubbs is man about 
town, big cheese and bossman. For added attraction 
there’s a bar that beats New York’s best—not to 
mention an unknown curiosity in Burma’s concealed 
hinterlands, namely, a ladies’ powder room that for 
its swank brings forth many a shriek of glee from the 
visiting nurse. 

Colonel Rosie’s fighter farm in Burma bred good 
pilots like baby chicks. The reason that Rosie’s 
place did so well was probably because of a superfine 
esprit de corps. They worked on the basis of “ extras.” 
Having something or doing something just a little 
bit better or extra, was the keyword in the fashioning 
of the 80 th Fighter Group. From the beginning 
they sought to make their work just a. little more 
thorough, and their playtime a little more enjoyable 
despite their predicament of being surrounded by 
bamboo. 

The story of this group’s amazing success was 
another example of ingenuity. To the world their 
success has been measured in hundreds of Jap 
fighters shot from the skies, including one day’s bag 
of over forty Jap fighters and bombers in a single 
shoot which for Burma was a high record. But their 
greater achievement was to defy the rigours of jungle 
life and live decently. 
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Lt. Don. Kelly (second from left) explaining air Jungle Rescue equipment to Valeric IVa ; 
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The officers decided that regardless of their lot 
they were going to live like humans ought. They 
(lew their average of two missions per day, then came 
back to camp and worked nights. Soon there was 
an officers’ club. It had literally been carved out of 
the jungle. The enlisted men followed suit and built 
themselves a club. Then came the construction of 
a chapel. Then they built barber shops, tailor shops 
and even a hotel for visitors. A little village had 
sprung up from the heavy sweet smelling under¬ 
growth and Rosie was the local native headman. 

One afternoon flying over Burma in a light plane 
my pilot was searching for any port in the threatening 
storm. We set our plane down on Rosie’s runway, 
1 came to like it so much there that I stayed for a 
couple of days. I was thrilled with what I saw. 
I only wished that more women could see their men 
by means of television or something like that. 
In lieu of television one can tell how they adore 
their stateside and how they modelled their 
temporary homes abroad after those wishes to have 
something just a little bit extra. 

Rosie Grubbs is red-faced and embarrassingly bald. 
He believes in teaching idealism. His methods are 
simple. He runs a highly organized outfit but insists 
on interjections of disorder to provoke normality. 
For Rosie’s boys nothing was top good. For Rosie 
there is eternal admiration from his boys. 

Grubbs was bora in Martinsville, Indiana, June 2, 
1912. In June 1938 he graduated from West Point. 
From the Point he went directly into the Air Force. 
It was on his first assignment with the 18th Pursuit 
Group at Wheeler Field, Hawaii, that Grubbs acquired 
his nickname of “ Rosie.” Overdoses of Hawaii sun¬ 
shine did the trick. He boiled to a ripe colour and for 
months carried around a red pealing countenance, 
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Sehoolmastering seemed lo follow Ro-,ic\ career. 
Wherever he wee! he wound up leaching something. 
Shortly after Hawaii Grubbs went lo elementary 
(lying school and became an in,si rector. Ever since 
these first days he has been nursing plans on how 
better to leach men to be good llyers, firm (036 
to 191<) Rosie was an instructor of cadets at Randolph 
Field, Texas. In March 1943 Grubbs went to China 
with Gen. Claire Cbcmnmlt. In May he joined 
Eastern Air Command in India. It seemed he was 
needed everywhere at once ami one assignment 
followed another until finally with the advent of 1945 
Col. Rosie or schoolmaster Grubbs, got wind, he 
had so long yearned for -his own outfit. Not a day 
was wasted. All of the ideas maturing all those 
years now came out in expression. The result - 
one of the most, wide-awake, alert groups you could 
imagine and the boys were really jungle gentleman. 

When I arrived lhere were two things that made a 
lasting impression. One was a huge while ice-box, 
and the other was that the boys were uncommonly 
happy. 

I was taken in hand and personally conducted 
around by Captain Roy Hertz, of Allentown, 
Pennsylvania. He took me lo their ‘ Hotel De 
Gink.’ Roy, normally fair, had turned yellow from 
anti-malaria Atabrine pills. Yellowing sure gets the 
boys’ goat. 

Hotel De Gink waS a complete surprise. Jt, 
was a great big tent with mosquito net outer walls 
and sub-divided into a bedroom and living room by 
luxurious curtains. The beds were Indian eharpois 
with thick mattresses. They did the job properly 
right down to putting flowers on the table in the 
living room. Over and over T expressed my joy to 
see such a regal suite. Only the night before I 




Left to right—Group of bovs tell long tales at their Officers' Club on 80th Fightei Bose in 
Burma; Lt George H. Lester {Jr.) of Stafford Springs. Conn Lt Elh ; L Fisher of 
Cresaptown, Md. , Li. Jack King of Asbury Park, A T J , Valerie T Vagg Lt Lad D. 
Hudae of Cleveland Ohio ; Colonel Rosie ” Grubbs, Commanding Officei of the 80th 
Fighter Group m Burma and Lt James H T 'an Buren of 4nn Atboi, .Michigan 






80th Fighter Group, Hangar Fix. 

Picture group of 8th Fighter L. I.’s { mechanics ) posed, with one of the P47's 
servicing. The hangar is typical of improvised equipment in the Wilds of Burma 
Wagg stands among her new friends in Centre of Group. 
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was caught in a flimsy teni during a severe thunder¬ 
storm which the natives choose to call mango showers, 
and blown right out of a campbed. 

The pride of the Cam]-' was the Officers’ Club, This 
was a product of their own labour and they took 
interest in it accordingly. The tables were ammuni¬ 
tion boxes covered with split bamboo. The bar was 
scallop shaped and made with upturned culverts found 
on the roads. The furniture was all made on the 
spot. Parachutes of all colours used to air drop 
food and ammunition to forward troops, were draped 
over the rafters. But it did not look at all an 
amateur job--to the contrary it was professional in 
at titude. 

At the club 1 met some of the boys. Sitting around 
were George Lester of Stafford, Conn., Ellis Fisher of 
Cre,sap town, Md., and Jack King of Asfoury Park, 
New Jersey. All were pilots and all taking a deep 
breath between missions. King had to jump out of 
his plane a few weeks before while straling Jap con¬ 
centrations. By luck the Japs neve]' found him and 
without help from anyone, he got back after eleven 
days of foodless wandering. 

One of the most pleasant, sights about this jungle 
lovm was the chapel. Here I met Chaplain Oren 
V. T. Chamberlain of Alexandria, Virginia. Captain 
Chamberlain produced an ancient bell which had been 
found in a destroyed temple. The only trouble was 
that it had a crack and the noise was not sweet. 
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AIR JUNGLE RESCUE 
By Valcrie 

Deep in Burma's dense jungles I found a bunch of 
just plain everyday citizen Americans who were 
devoting their lives to the unheralded rescue of jungle- 
trapped pilots and their air-crews. Perhaps they are 
little known because as an organisation they are 
“ orphans ” of Ihe Air Forces—perhaps because they 
were merely a new outfit in Burma. In any even! 
1 travelled hundreds of miles to lint! I hem “Af 
home.” When I approached their romantic looking, 
bold sign “Headquarters, Air Jungle Rescue,” I had 
no idea of the story of human courage and strength 
which that sign symbolized. 

In a large tent that was mud stained and flapping 
aimlessly in freshening winds before the monsoon, 1 
met 1st Lieut. Donald B. Kelly of 1.6, Knox Street, 
Ecox’se, Michigan. Don was pleased to have a 
visitor down to his liny camp. 

“ This sign post of yours looks thrilling and 
mysterious ” I said to Don. 

“Oh yes!”, then giving me a quick questioning 
glance he continued “ only last night I was called 
out of bed at 5 a.m. It seems that a nurse and her 
officer boy friend went for a drive and their jeep went 
bust on them in the middle of this no man’s land. 
We got them alright. Everything else we have 
done has been much more serious! ” 

We made our way from the office to their living- 
quarters which consisted mainly of more brown, 
muddy tents. 
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Underneath the large tents it was fairly com¬ 
fortable. I met 1st Lieut. Raymond F. Murdock 
of Waynesburg, Pennsylvania, who had been writing 
a letter; Lieut. Robert R. Martin of Milford, Utah, 
was shaving. 2nd Lieut, Paul E. Osborne of Pierson, 
Iowa, got up to greet me. Don introduced them all 
and added “ we are seven officers in all but two or 
three went butterfly hunting this morning. This is 
our spare time occupation and no kidding, we just 
love it. Since the fighting has moved further south 
we have more time for butterflies.” 

To understand the boys of the Air Jungle Rescue 
one must picture the difficult territory they arc 
responsible for. The thick jungle of Burma carries 
many dangers for any human lost there. First you 
lose all sense of distance and geography. Don more 
than once chided me with the threat that if he put 
me down from the air only two miles away 1 should 
not be able to find my way back inside of many days. 

I watched the boys’ firm, set faces as they recounted 
anxieties of the past. There were the numerous 
hazards of strange noise, of wild animals, of poisonous 
snakes, of blood-sucking leeches and malicious 
malarial mosquitoes which make the seconds in the 
jungle seem like eternities. Sometimes, I was told, 
that the dense jungle is so impenetrable that rescue 
boys cutting their way into a wrecked aircraft can 
be within a few feet of their objective and still not 
be able to find the wreckage. 

Some months before the boys started out with 
barely any equipment. All pilots of the 10th Air 
Force were briefed on the procedure to follow when 
trouble develops over the jungle. Don described their 
operations, For instance, he said that sometime ago 
an Air Transport Command crew was forced down. 
They crash-landed in a mountainous, isolated area. 
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Fortunately none of the crew were in Hired. Before 
long the Air Jungle Rescue light plane made ds way 
over I he Iree Lops lo where the aircraft skilfully 
crashed into a small clearing. Into ihe few yards of 
open ground came the first L-5 followed by ma ly 
more, and in less iban ‘14 hours the entire crew were 
safely Imek at the Air Jungle Rescue Headquarters, 

“ Most of the time it’s not as simple as lhai ” 
complained Flying Qliieer William B. Cox of Parkers¬ 
burg, West Virginia. “ Often crashed kites are com 
]iletcly inaccessible from the air. Days, months 
might pass before special ground parties guided by 
our L-5’s can reach their objective. Meantime we 
supply the marooned crew with food, medical supplies, 
sleeping bags and even beer when we can get it.” 

I heard stories of apparent failure when even such 
sellless human courage brings less positive results for 
lOmetimes the boys are many months Loo late. Only 
recently they found a party of three pilots missing for 
over a year. The bodies were hardly recognisable. 

I talked to I he Gl’s. I talked to the officers. 1 
flew over those jungles in a 1.-5, Staff Sergeant 
Donald .Joyce, Jr., of Rising Star, Texas, piloted tue 
over parts of Burma and many of the ugly wrecks. 

Air Jungle Rescue began m Burma with discussions 
in September 1914. Many felt that flyers’ morale 
demanded some organization for systematic rescue. 
Weather and Jungle proved as formidable an 
enemy as lhe Japanese. Capt. Richard I. Wiser of 
943, East 225th Street, Bronx, New York, was one 
of the first agitalors for Air Jungle Rescue, and with 
Don Kelly formed the nucleus around which rescue 
came mto its own. But they had their troubles. 
They had no real place in the Air Forces table of 
organisation. They remained Air Force orphans 
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scrounging’ food, stores and supplies for their day- 
to-day needs by “Moonlight requisitioning.” 

In those first days of 1944 Air Jungle Rescue was 
given one B-25 and one L-5. They began with 
6 officers and 18 enlisted personnel. In October 1945 
they made their first rescue of a pilot forced down 
more than a hundred miles from his own troops. The 
pilot was hying a P-47 fighter-bomber and had 
mechanical trouble. His ship plunged down into 
the countryside. The rescue boys sent out their 
B-25 light bomber and during the morning located 
the P-47. They dropped instructions that the 
pilot should go over to the foot of a nearby hill 
where there, was a small clearing. Soon the rescuers 
returned in a borrowed Moth plane, and landing on 
the small open patch of ground by the hill-side, took 
out the pilot. 

After this episode Air Jungle Rescue began to reap 
the reward for their initial idea. On one occasion 
after new equipment began arriving from newly 
acquired friends, they were given a really tough 
assignment. Over the Burma jungles nine men bailed 
out of a damaged bomber. Four parachutes were seen 
to open. When Bomber Operations sent the report 
to Kelly he rushed planes to discover the location of 
the stranded men. Kelly’s boys found the four 
men who were seen to have parachuted from the 
distressed plane. The next step was to drop instruc¬ 
tions to construct a tiny air strip. 

It took several days to build such a strip. Then 
three L-l’s tried to land but each in succession crashed 
on the too short strip. Because where the bomber 
crashed was at such a high altitude, the light plane 
required more than normal space to land. With three 
of their men already down in the jungles on this 
high plateau, Kelly decided to parachute a native 
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into the clearing to help enlarge the strip. But once 
the native engineer made contact with the air Liaison 
plane after parachuting down, he decided it was best 
to try to cut their way out through the jungle. 

After many days’ marching they reached the 
Irrawaddy river. One of the Air Jungle Rescue 
pilots died and another was drowned trying to swim 
the Irrawaddy. 

Even back m the halls of Washington General 
Marshall has heard of this rescue team. He made 
them a gift of a brand new Helicopter. It was loaded 
on a C-54 at La Guardia field and flown direct to 
Burma, 

In addition to rescuing stranded crews there are 
other functions of Air Jungle Rescue. In the first 
place Americans do not relish leaving their dead to 
the prey of vultures. The Air Jungle Rescue recover 
bodies from serious fatal crashes. 

Flying over Burma was no easy task. Icing, mist, 
dust-haze and giant formations of smoke rising from 
Burma’s many seasonal forest fires make flying 
about the world’s worst experience. 

When finally we gathered for lunch m the simple 
officers’ mess 1 found myself very proud to be with 
these men who night and day kept their eyes open 
for the lost and the helpless. 

Before leaving for civilization some of the enlisted 
men came around to say good-bye. They stood about 
their Headquarters tent with their mascot—a female 
monkey nicknamed ‘ Chico.’ Chico was very jealous. 
She would not come near me in spite of my many 
attempts to pet her. 

Said one GI “ Chico is afraid of other females and 
lots of us out here are getting that way too ! ” 
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CHAPTER X 


MISTER MERCY MAN 
By Valerie 

One American Major, Francis J. Sazama of Cicero, 
Illinois, whom Chinese troops and natives defined in 
their own lingo as ‘ Mister Mercy Man ’, had some 
thoughts of his own whilst sitting smoking an idle 
cigarette before another operation. The scene was 
in North Burma. 

Mister Mercy Man laboured long and hard for 
many months with his U.S. Portable Surgical unit 
with the Chinese 1st Army. ITis record was like 
many others in American Portable Hospital Units 
hidden far away behind mountainsides, and along 
rivers carved from the rugged oriental terrain. For 
many months this gagline of “ Mercy Man ” 
provided superficial laughs but also left unanswered 
questions to those who heard of him. 

Sazama, Commanding Officer of the 58th Portable 
Surgical Hospital, flew into Myitkyina in support of 
American and Chinese troops about the first week of 
June, 1944, when they were engaged in the long 
tedious siege of the town which only ended on 
August 3. Afterwards Sazama travelled on his tired 
feet through lost valleys and side trails that led only 
to more trails, seemingly on the road to just nowhere. 
Lashio, and onwards, to the Salween river 1 

Over cliffs they dug steps in mountainsides so that 
horses and mules could make the grade. Men carried 
their full field kit on their backs plus medical supplies 
and surgical instruments. 

Sazama told me about a guy he called just plain 
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1 Gus.’ Ho didn’t relish getting too involved in his 
newly learned Chinese lalk, so ‘Gas’ was good enough. 
Good ole ‘ Gas 5 was just an ordinary China boy 
turned soldier by American training and made 
healthy under American medical care. One day Gus 
and three friends went to get water for the camp. 
They ran into several Japs in an ambush and Gas’s 
three friends were killed. Gus was badly wounded. 
In fuel if it hadn’t been for pure luck he would 
have been just another dead China hoy ! 

Then Sazama interjected into his story. “ You 
know these Chinese aren’t too easy to understand until 
you think of how worried you’d be if you lost three 
hundred fifty solid American dollars.” 

“ But how ” 1 innocently asked, “ do Chinese 
wounded and three hundred fifty dollars make me 
understand Chinese soldiers ? ” 

Sazama explained. His man Gus had a bullet hole 
through his thigh with an ugly cxil wound on the 
backside of Ids leg about the size of a dinner plate. 

The Jap seeing the three dead and the one 
prostrate, began rilling the Chinese soldiers’ clothes 
for valuables. Gus raised up to shoot the Jap, 
but before he could pull the trigger the Jap fired 
back. A second bullet entered Gus’s chest at the 
cen tre but by strange “ luck ” the lead slug was 
deflected along his ribs and went out his side. 

Alive, Gus, helplessly muttering and cursing was 
brought in by Chinese litter bearers. He was angry, 
and it wasn’t that he got shot up either, Sazama 
said. Gus was gambling the night before and won a 
thousand rupees ami now that damn Jap stole the 
lot. 

Sazama, fixed Gus by cutting away destroyed tissue 
plus giving him sulpha drugs which red need 
chances of infection, He applied traction to the leg 
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in order to keep the bone fragments separated and 
in line, and finally Gus was sent out by light plane 
to a bigger airstrip where American nurses with 
U.S.A.A.F.’s evacuation crews took him back to 
India. 

Sazama has a bag-full of sidelights on humans 
gathered within his rich experience of having come 
“ almost ” to understand the strange and completely 
different psychology of the Chinese Ally. 

He ended up telling about Lhe pathetic side of the 
Chinese Army. 

“'.They are brave. Their spirit is good. There arc 
as many heroes here as in any army. But when they 
are wounded the age-old influence of poverty rises 
to the surface, stripping them of all spiritual glamour 
in the thought of their miserable future existence— 
without support, without aid—but only with a slip 
of paper worth, fifteen rupees. 

That slip hideously lists parts of the human anatomy 
and the number of an aid station operated by Chinese, 
The wounded soldier is given one of those slips on 
which the authorities mark that part of the body 
injured. The soldier hangs onto these slips for dear 
life and will not let themselves be evacuated until 
they get those measly fifteen rupees. 
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CHINESE HOLIDAY 

After Rangoon was entered and the news descended 
lo routine reporting of “ How my little child suffered 
throng'll the oe upution ” i moved oil 1 to China. 
No person can c- cr say about China that they do not 
see many wonders in her countryside despite what 
they may say of some of her political gymnastics. 
From India I flew Lo Kunming. 

Along Kunming’s stone streets American GI’s 
taught the Chinese kids English. But this English 
isn’t always sensible and was taught more to provide 
amusement than learning. On the main street one 
morning a newsboy was shouting his wares in a 
newly acquired English, with the hopes of selling 
more papers. He was chanting loudly “ Read All 
About It. MB’s Raise Hell. Thousands Killed. 
Read AH About It.” 

Teaching locals their “ gag-English ” is not con¬ 
fined to Kunming, and you often hear the juveniles 
selling shoe shines, calling out “ Shoe Shine, Shoe 
Shine, damn-poor shoe shine.” In India the beggars 
caught on quickly, too. Their monumental call sign 
and adaption of their “No Mania—No Papa” begging 
routine soon turned out to he “ No Mama, No Papa, 
No Government Per-Dion, Bakshis Sahib,” 

But whether it be beggars’ alms, newsboy’s inno¬ 
cent hawking, wherever you go you are bound to find 
the genuine humour of our G-I spread amply over a 
theatre that is otherwise devoid of much in the 
cheerful vein. 

In the streets of Kunming, I found luxury items 
being sold in the bazaar. How these items were sold 
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on the street-side stands remains a mystery, but 
available were Whitman’s Tinned Candies, Squibbs 
Den tal Cream, Baby Ruth’s, Ponds Cold Creams and 
Face Creams, Pink Salmon, Westclox Clo cks , Signal 
Corps Flashlight Batteries, American cigars, grapefruit 
juice, C-Rations, Tinned American Bacon, Fountain 
Pens and Pencils by the scores, Multi-vitamin Tablets, 
and an assortment of other American and British 
luxury products that would make the housewife 
extremely jealous. Of course, prices were prohibitive 
to the normal buyer. For instance, one package of 
twenty Lucky Strike cigarettes was worth $1.60 per 
pack. Powdered milk is worth sixteen American 
dollars per small can. 

But prices in Kunming were in the clouds on all 
counts, I was lunching with a friend at a Chinese 
restaurant. We had been shopping before lunch 
and brought an interpreter into Kunming in order 
to help drive a good bargain. A very simple lunch 
of vegetables and rice with one egg dish and 
tea cost $7.50 in American money. In Chinese 
National Dollars, the luncheon amounted to $6,520. 
Our interpreter guest commented that he received 
as his monthly salary only 11,000 Chinese dollars. 
So, it is evident that in Kunming, some lew were 
getting richer but the majority appeared to be getting 
poorer. 

These problems most Americans agree require a 
strong will to set about cleaning up and reforming. 
A number of high-ranking Chinese Officers were 
executed for accepting graft. The incident appeared 
in the local papers without too much comment. 
But the main problem seems to be whether or not 
the National Government has at this time the power 
to enforce any will to effect reforms. At the present 
stage, one can only remark that the situation is not 
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impro\cd, and the unsolved problem presents a 
serious challenge to China’s government,. 

Many were the GI’s fighting frustration in the 
face of the immensity of the job to be done in the 
vastness of China. Most told me they felt at a 
loss in the face of custom and in trying to 
understand the apathy of the ordinary Chinese to 
his meagre lot. They pointed out how after a while 
they acceded to carrying the mental burden of this 
old, old society, and they pitied the need for energy, 
vigour, and enthusiasm. But in these things, the 
American civilian, soldier, GT or Officer, can be of 
little more help than lo say, with blessings, that we 
came invested in the hope for a new China. 

In Kunming there wore so many sights Lo see, and 
even though I was the house guest of Major-General 
“ Bob ” McClure and Brigadier-General Hayden 
JBoatncr, I did not get around to all of my old friends. 
But I did see how the Chinese were training their 
army and I did get both ears filled with information. 
After a time in Kunming I was invited on a trip that 
turned out to he most instructive. 

In convoy with Gen. IIo Ying-Chin, Supreme 
Commander of the Chinese troops, and Maj.-Gen. R. 
B. McClure, Chief of the American Liaison Group, 
Chinese Combat Command, we toured the front¬ 
line in China’s south-west. Here in contrast to 
the nauseous inirigue and plentiful bickering of 
China’s capital city, Chungking, was the story of a 
large army that needed help. 

The revelations were shocking. The hardships 
being endured were incredible. Over most of the 
country there had never been a newspaper man before. 
To most of the troops a foreign correspondent was an 
unknown novelty. 

Over newlv-surfaced roads, built by the Chinese 
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in co-operation with the Americans, we moved through 
hills of red clay that might have been in America’s 
Carolinas. The hills were rolling and rounded, and 
appeared in 'gentle perspective in their park-like 
grass blankets. There were a few trees or scrub. 
Many were the plots of delicate green paddy that 
filled to their dikes with fresh rain, were being worked 
by families of these hills. Old fields were being 
plowed as water buffalo mushed waist-deep in 
molasses-like mud. The people stooped, draped in 
blue cotton sacking, and only rose from their planting 
to smile or gaze blankly. As we moved south and 
west we passed lakes set high in the bald clay hills. 
On one of these lakes was the singular sight of an 
American GI. Rest Camp. Men were playing tennis 
and going off on walks. 

From the watery fields where the fresh rain was 
warming the seeding rice we saw black stone that 
outcropped from the earth, forming tall cylindrical 
silhouettes that framed the skyline. 

Walking as if from the wilderness of a forest of 
black stone, I met an engineer from Chicago. We 
had stopped for lunch along the road and Captain 
William M. Graham came up and introduced himself. 
Graham was with Merrill’s Marauders in Burma and 
then later had joined the Mars Task Force. Now he 
was complaining that he didn’t like to build roads, 
but really wanted to join the Infantry. Like many 
Americans in China, Graham had wandered through 
Burma’s jungles for many months, This part of 
China was entirely different from Burma and the 
very absence of the thick forests and heavy bamboo 
thickets gave one a sense of material freedom. 

Along this road were many units training. They 
were Chinese troops clad in the scandalous yellow 
bagging being imported from India. The trainees 
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had in nearly every instance cleared areas alongside 
the roach Here American til’s and their officers 
were showing, teaching the use of bazookas, mortars, 
and the latest type American machine guns. 

The U.S. Liaison Groups which were sent into the 
field to assist in tlio training and equipping of the 
Chinese were under the command of General McClure. 
They delved into every detail of training. 

All along our way, the story repeated itself. 
Training is difficult when 80 to DO per cent of the 
troops neither read nor write their own language. 
This partially explained the slow progress in the 
training of Chinese troops despite the ordinary 
soldier’s willingness to learn. But being willing alone 
is not sufficient to become a good soldier. Even 
if the soldier did read and write Chinese, he found 
it difficult to keep fit under the previous pay rates of 
one dollar per month. Recently the Chinese Army 
was persuaded to increase this pay to an amount 
equal to approximately $5.12 per month. But prices 
in China were rising, and exchange rates fluctuated 
as much as 50 per cent in a single day. On the question 
of values, America can be of little assistance. Even 
meat, as little as two times a week, helped the 
scraggling soldier to pick up weight and assume a new 
outlook. The Chinese farmer has never had much 
meat in his diet, and when he arrives to join the 
army, he is, in fact, not able to shoulder a gun and 
go to battle. lie has to be trained first, but, more 
important, he must be fed. Prom this class has come 
most of the malnutrition which led to sights of 
corpses along roadsides and men who cannot keep 
up with the moving columns. 

Besides food, we saw these Chinese receiving badly 
needed arms. For instance, one division we visited 
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had previously only been able to muster 900 rides for 
some 10,000 troops. 

At one village where General Ho Ying-chin was born 
in Kweichow Province, numerous banquets that 
stretched from sun-up to sundown were ordered in 
celebration for the returning commander. At the 
banquet, General McClure assured the Chinese that our 
only purpose in China was to beat the Japs. General 
Ho Ying-chin told his home province that prices would 
go up, that the times ahead woidcl be hard, and that 
in the future, in effect, it would be hard to “squeeze” 
a pig for a party. Only after Lhe Japs had been 
beaten would there be a change. Among the listeners 
were those that stood outside the hall, the women, 
Sentence by sentence, the sing-song sequence of the 
General’s words were caught by the straining ears of 
coolies, soldiers and women. A French priest stood 
outside too. He had been lost in those hills with 
his thoughts of Christ for over forty years. To the 
Americans he reminded them of home and church. 
To the Chinese he meant another body to feed, Mixed 
with this atmosphere were guards about the hall, 
wearing German helmets, carrying American tommy- 
guns, and with an assortment of French bandoliers 
and equipment slung rakishly about them. About 
100 yards away, two American GI’s sat in a command 
car, listening to swing music from Chicago’s Gay 
Chez Paris. The music was coming from Manila. 
One of the Gls. was playing with a tiny Chinese boy 
of about five years old. Neither listened. They 
were intent as between themselves but the very music 
from Manila had a strange effect on me. The battle 
was moving forward and we were struggling to find 
our way to the sea. Looking at the surroundings, 
there was no question but the job ahead will require 
more than mere determination on the part of the 
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Chinese and their American friends. Here, in this 
countryside, so barren of soeiely, only the richness 
of the soils and the minerals gives colour to the lives 
of the weary individuals. Even their native corn 
liquor, lheir apple jack, their tangerine wine, their 
rice wine adds little to any sense of gaiety. 

Before wc had been gone many days, our caravan 
of high-ranking officers had been dubbed by the 
GTs “Chicken Ranch (mobile).” There were just so 
many full Colonels around that it, was hardly possible 
for wc normal people to move without feeling you 
should salute. .But on the serious side, our experts 
were conferring, not only with the Chinese, but on 
the spot with the problem too. 

One morning at a Chinese camp the usual bugles of 
questionable musical value woke us up long before 
daylight. In the Chinese camp, rice, pork, beans, 
roots were served as breakfast. My jeep-mates, 
Col. Art MeCaughy, a regular armyitc and Major 
Ralph L. Ilirte, of 2210, N. W. Everett Street, 
Portland, Ore., and 1, came to the final conclusion 
that no matter how much we loved anybody, we 
only had one stomach for our country—result-™ we 
drank tea. 

Later visiting more of fche.se roadside camps, we 
saw China’s young army, the hoys of nine, ten, 
eleven and twelve years old. It is paradoxical 
perhaps, that some of these infants are better soldiers 
than the older ones. One kid about eleven was 
assigned as our guard. He carried a Springfield rifle 
that was as clean as a whistle, and even though the 
rifle came to his chin, he could handle it with com- 
parative ease. 

The youth were indicating a new scene of battle, 
and the sight of a new army. Perhaps one could 
question this for there have always been children 
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around the world who followed and sought after the 
excitement an army provided. But here in China 
there were two things that forcibly struck me after 
touring the front. The first, that the atmosphere was 
entirely different from any place else in the world. 
The poverty of the soldiers was paramount—some 
regiments without even a canteen to several hundred 
men, and others with only one blanket for three men. 
The lack of medical supplies or even the remotest 
conception of medical care. The barefooted army 
who violate the first principle of soldiering, namely, 
a well-shoed and shod army. These pictures create 
an atmosphere of hesitantly mixed emotions—of 
an observer’s wonderment. 

Along this road that seemed to lead everywhere 
and nowhere, to a sponge-like front line that stretches 
along a story-book corridor, built on names no one 
knows—there is also the story of the civilians who sit 
aside as the cumbersome traffic passes along. Women 
in China have never been feted as in other countries. 
In one very tiny village where we had stopped for 
water, a young mother proudly displayed her child 
at her naked breast. Her man had gone off to the 
training camp, Perhaps he had died on the way, 
perhaps not. The chances are she will never know. 
Her breasts were full, and she was radiant with joy. 
Her body was flavoured with the only beauty of life 
she would ever know. To-day this first child at her 
breast was the short leave .from an existence that 
would soon carry her forward in a life where she was 
more apt to be counted upon to carry heavy burdens 
and to plant the fields. 

Along our route, was the coal country of south-west 
China. Here children sweated with heavy loads in 
reed baskets. They scraped the coal with their 
hands from holes in the mountain sides and from 
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cav('s. Pul the land ilsclf evidenced industrious 
hands. The abodes were tidy and terraced, and the 
symmetrical mountain-side fields were the hope of a 
new China. But tin's hope is restrained by the fuel 
that the people themselves do not look for self 
improvement. “Self” is almost an army word in 
China, for it, is the army that looks after itself 
regardless. Perhaps this is one of the reasons the 
Army is misunderstood in the countryside, where the 
army’s wants cannot be satisfied. These simple folk 
stand by the roadside in wonderment. The old men 
of China’s wisdom, so old, so colourful, are being- 
replaced by the new order, and only the magnetism 
of the army on the road draws the simpler folk to 
gaze. Tis the eye of the young or of the merchant 
who looks for to-morrow, a profitable morrow. The 
politician is the soldier, and the soldier is I he poli¬ 
tician. It is he who is the leader of society, since only 
he. can spend to create society. He is the leader of 
polities, since he has organised the populace for war. 
He means total life, for he controls the source of food 
and the forces of arms. He owns the big guns toted 
by liny men. He leads the men with bound legs, and 
the barefooted. He provides half a dozen confusing 
uniforms, for the soldier, the scout, the student. 

Along the roads I saw women holding babes with 
one arm and cracking rock with the other. Here, 
too, soldiers were marching without their shirts, in 
order to burn the scabies off their back. Only 
recently have they begun doing this, for it has been 
found that in contrast to lire old idea that the 
tropical sun is harmful, in easy doses, sunning cures 
scabies. 

Toward Liuchow, one of the central points along 
the corridor from Shanghai to Hanoi from North China 
to Indo-China, wc saw where only a few months before 
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panic in face of oncoming Jap troops bad provided 
a scene of destruction for us to inspect. Bridges bad 
been blown by the Chinese in their retreat, railroads 
and rolling stock had been fired on the spot, and over 
a thousand vehicles were rusted and discarded aside 
the road. This happened at the end of 1944. The 
Japs sent a small punitive expedition of a few units 
of cavalry and this was the result. It had been 
too easy for the Jap, and he finally tired of the 
chase and returned south. 

I watched long columns of troops retracing their 
steps to Liuchow and to Nanning. Their transport 
was nearly all by foot, and the troops carry 
their machine guns and their food supplies in large 
baskets strung from either end of a carrying pole, 
which they balance over their shoulder. The Chinese 
are naturally stragglers as they walk, but these men 
were keeping formation. Every quarter of a mile, 
and sometimes more often, you would spot an 
American uniform. He might be a GI or an American 
Officer. He was on his way to the front with his 
troops, those troops he had been training. 
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THE SILENT ONE—TALKS! 

By Alfred 

In o slouch, brownish tent a oamllc, slobby and 
red, pierced at the centre and held aloft by a long 
slick showed the oriental prussianized face of a man 
who was solemnly smoking a king-sized Fall Mall 
cigarette drawn from a solid gold holder. Ife was 
inhaling quietly and apparently thinking behind his 
deceptive rimless glasses, of armies- of his armies. 
This man, long silent and a feared figure in China’s 
political ring, was in the field with his troops. He was 
sitting there in his tent pondering as I entered and 
interrupted. 

This rnau, whom nobody ever claimed to realty 
know, is probably the most important of Chinn's 
generals. Without knowing him one cannot possibly 
understand China’s armies. He is LieuL-Gen. Ho 
Yirig-Chin, Supreme Commander of all Chinese armies 
south of the Yangtse and Chief of Staff to Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-Shek. He commands directly the armies 
of the south and south-west as supreme commander, 
but additionally as Chief of Staff, has the responsibility 
of the remaining seven of the ten War Zones of China, 

Ho Ying-Chin has been known in China as the man 
who never talks. Tn an exclusive interview which 
lasted for more than ten days of travelling through¬ 
out the General’s command with him, after thirty-five 
years of silence, he told me his full story—his answers 
to being condemned as pro-Japanese and beat 
about in China’s political cauldron. Thus far the 
outside world has only been told of Ho Ying-Chin as 
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a short, painfully upright postured person who has 
been present on most scenes at the hand of the 
Generalissimo. For old China hands he has been 
there it seems as if for always. Then came a shuffle 
in Chungking’s order of things, and it was said that 
Ho Ying-Chin had lost his job and lost face. Every¬ 
one gossipped that the Jap-educated, Jap-admired, 
Ho Ying-Chin was having comments laid at his door 
in the light of past defeats of the Chinese armies. 
Still Ho Ying-Chin continued to retreat into seclusion. 
Ho Ying-Chin remains the most mystic general of 
them all. 

Ho Ying-Chin, the person, is both amazing and 
disarming. The background of this mystic perhaps 
tells more clearly the reasons that he is misunderstood 
either rightly or wrongly. Here is a man who labels 
himself as an American jazz fan. His favourite jive 
is “Cheek to Cheek” and “ Rose Marie.” This same 
man reads only one book, Lun Yu’s Study in Con¬ 
fucianism. This man has been a Revolutionary for 
nearly forty years. The contrasts of his private life 
and the complexity of his public life as a political 
soldier hardly seem to fit into one personality. 
Talking to Lhe general, I felt that he himself was 
amazed that he had been able to untangle the courses 
he had followed. 

Ho Ying-Chin was born March 12, 1888 at Hein-1, 
in Kweichow Province. He was the third of five sons. 
He was a bright child and soon got out of the 
hinterlands of China. Soon, by examinations and 
military high schools, he found his way to Japan 
only a few years before the Chinese revolution. He 
attended the school where Japan Chinese Revolu¬ 
tionary patriots, as they called themselves, plotted 
and planned to overthrow the Chin dynasty and 
establish a new order, The result, of course, was 
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I lie revolution of 1011 and Ho Ying-Chin returned to 
Shanghai where he was altached to the army head¬ 
quarters. 

After the first years of the revolution, iJLo Ying- 
Chin returned many times to Japan, His old school 
male, diking Kai-Shek, who was m the class just 
ahead of him, often went with him. Hut their real 
friendship grew when, in 1021, (Jen. Ho became dean 
of Whampao Military Academy. Here a clique of 
diincsc soldiers banded together to form a political 
caste by courtesy of their ability to organise and lead 
their armies. Each of the members with financial 
aid provided by the Republic and “friends” recruited 
their troops from their home provinces. 

It was during these early days that the Generalis- 
simo accepted the advice and guidance of many 
Russian military experts. It was here also that Ho 
Ying-Chin became an ardent haler of the Communists 

an emotion which in his heart he has never erased, 
and which may be part of the explanation as to his 
exodus from the Chungking scene. 

Shortly after 1021. ILo Ying-CUin manoeuvred his 
way to increasing power. I’or a while he was C.-in-C. 
of the National Revolutionary Forces. Thou he 
became a provincial governor and a member of the 
Kuo-minfang executive committee, which position 
he maintained since 1926. In 1027 he became Chief 
of Staff of the National Revolutionary Forces, and 
Inspector-General of Military Training in 1920, 

But in 3 920 he assumed the role of “ Man with 
sledge-hammer ” in the Chinese armies, for if was 
then that he became Minister of War. If was only 
In the last few months thul political enemies in the 
communist and various army camps moved to oust 
him. But the ousting he got is again proof of the 
shrewd genius. 
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From his position as Minister of War, the Gene¬ 
ralissimo appeared to accede to the request and 
pressure of IIo’s enemies, But almost in the same 
breath, the Generalissimo apparently remembering 
school days in Japan and early days at Whampao, 
made Ho his Chief of Stall" and Supreme Commander 
of I ho Chinese Armies. The politicos of Chungking, 
warmed by success in their pleadings, and hilarious 
in their ability to oust Ho, closed their eyes to what 
was really happening in China. Kvery day the army 
was out shadowing the political figures and every day 
aid to China's troops being down over the hump was 
making those armies more formidable and more 
powerful. So as live sun set, the moon rose perhaps 
preliminary to the days when Gen. IIo will be challenge 
with proof of his boss’s faith. For the same groups 
that threatened JIo, threatened liis boss. 

Those groups in 1012 had for their purposes the 
establishment of treaties that in their opinion would 
provide tariff-free ports and other sources of increasing 
Hie profits of their merchant country. Now the 
merchant country passed through two more stages. 
At first when the merchants saw there was nothing 
to merchandise with the exception of small quantities 
on the black market, they turned to political 
methods to procure stability in money matters 
and in the general substance of their country. But 
they found themselves cut off and only the few 
could spend the money being so easily lent by the 
outside world. For the privilege of spending the 
politics stirred. 

Now China is in a third phase. She questions 
whether the war ended without her, 

From many conferences and our long trip came a 
new design for the Chinese army, The Chinese army 
will be smaller, more compact, and the arms available 
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will be distributed among her best troops. For every 
two divisions that combine they will receive food, 
arms and ammunition instead of the old monetary 
allowance, which never provided sufficient food for 
the marching soldier. The Americans, encouraged 
by this decision, agreed to help more divisions to 
train, to equip, and to help them on the march 
and in peace. 

Over ten per cent, of Ho Ying-Chin’s army die 
every year because they have no shoes. China has 
never been shoe-conscious, but the Japanese army 
have spent untold funds and time on the feet of the 
men who march. China, to the contrary, has never 
paid much attention to her peasantry class and their 
feet. 

Poor cloth, bought by Chinese Government agencies 
in India, has not helped the morale of his armies. 
For this he can only thank his politicians in Chung¬ 
king. More serious, perhaps, are the problems in 
personal equipment for in cold weather the Chinese 
army drops its efficiency by 80 to 40 per cent., and 
over 15 per cent, of his army catch pneumonia. The 
shortage of mosquito nets accounted for over a 
million casualties in the last five years, and even this 
figure decreased 50 per cent., since Pearl Harbor 
with the arrival in China of more quinine and Atabrine. 

Little to work with has been the challenge to the 
General. He has no middle class farmer or factory 
worker to deal with. Perhaps this is one of the 
greatest evils of China, that they have no great mass 
of people who understand or are capable of under¬ 
standing the needs of his army, The standard of 
living has been so low for so many years that the 
very bodies of the many have become weakened and 
sickly. China, once a great nation, has been watered 
through the ages by malnutrition and by the dwindling 
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off of her educational system. Only in 1945 was 
a new ration for the General’s troops introduced. 
It is called the Logan Ration, and provides for rice, 
meats, beans, peanuts, salt and vegetables. The 
General hoped that his death rate from starvation 
and malnutrition, which has been continually rising, 
will be stopped by the new ration, which his American 
friends helped prepare. 

Strange as it may seem, there is a man-power 
shortage in China. There is a shortage of healthy 
bodies and trained men. This is a number one 
problem of peace. There is even a shortage of 
workers in the areas where they are required to 
work on roads and lines of communication. Transport 
is either preciously spare or non-existent. There are 
no migrant workers to speak of, and workers, soldiers 
or road builders generally arrive with 50 per cent, 
unlit. 

Here are the problems of the bespectacled dis¬ 
ciplinarian of the Chinese armies. His duck-shooting 
days are over, and he seldom has time for his own 
thoughts, or even his wife and one daughter. 



CHAPTER XIIL 


INTO TIBET 
By Alfred 

Seven Americans were living on the top ol' the world, 
alone, doing their bit for the war effort, Three 
officers and six enlisted men lived in a tent in one part 
of Tibet where fewer white men ever trod than any 
other mysterious spot that Asia offers. They were 
there to purchase horses from the Tibetans to assist 
the Chinese Army provide enough horses and mules 
to supplement their depleted Army Transport 
system. Into Tibet these men carried the typical 
American way of doing things. They wandered 
about unarmed and unescorted with no knowledge 
of the language and won the hearts of primitive 
warriors with simplicity and square-dealing. 

Hr About a year ago the American Army advisers 
suggested to the Chinese Government that an 
organized attempt to purchase more animals be made 
as quickly as possible. This request was followed 
by the creation of the Sino-American Bureau for the 
Purchase and Transportation of Military Animals. 
The agreement was that only Chinese funds should 
be used for the purchase of the Animals but that 
United States personnel should be loaned to expedite 
the procurement of horses and mules. At first 
the Chinese were sceptical of the possibilities of 
rounding up enough animals to make any difference 
in their transport system. The Chinese portion of 
the Bureau, because of their knowledge of the Kunming 
area and fear of dealing with the Aborigines and the 
Tibetans of the north, were charged with the purchase 
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and transportation of animals m Yunnan and 
adjoining more easily accessible areas. 

But to the Americans was given the responsibility 
of forging their way over a thousand miles across 
trails that led over twen ty thousand foot passes into 
North-western China and North-eastern Tibet where 
even to-day tribal customs exist as they did three 
thousand years ago and slavery is common. It was 
here that I found seven Americans making peace 
while the rest of the world seemed busy either at 
war or pondering its after effects. 

Ying Iluan Choi is a tiny Tibetan village. It sits in 
a crevice of the Himalayas between several mountains 
that rise to heights slightly over twenty-four 
thousand feet. The village itself sits in its treeless 
rocky situation at an altitude of almost thirteen 
thousand feet, and to walk around makes we common 
folk from the plain begin panting after half a dozen 
steps. It was in this valley that the Roosevelt group 
hunted the giant Panda in 1924. It was near Ying 
Huan Choi that came the .stories of the blue sheep and 
it is here that the Lamas of Tibet’s temples have 
gathered together a store of gold that would make 
Ft. Knox, Kentucky, very jealous. 

A few months before the end of the war Ying 
Huan Choi was literally discovered by the Americans. 
The American whose name will not be forgotten is 
a full Colonel of the Regular Army who is perhaps 
easity the most charming person I met in Asia. 
Meeting Col. Dan Malian for the first time one 
wonders how anyone could hold such charm so far 
away from Philadelphia’s Main Line or the homeside 
situations of our moulded society, Dan Malian is 
well over six foot three. He is gracious and grey¬ 
haired. He served in the last war and has been 
continuously in the Army since. He is the white 
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man’s Ghengis Khan of 1945 as far as many hundreds 
of tribesmen in Tibet are concerned. Dan Malian 
heads the Sino-Ameriean Bureau and it was with 
Col. Dan and his party that I was one of the first 
to lly into this part of Tibet and return with the 
story of how America helped China in another one 
of numerous fields. 

The first difficulty in flying to north-east Tibet is to 
find anyone who dares fly past the confines of Chinese 
civilization, over the Lolo country and finally up 
to twenty thousand feet onto the roof of the world 
where there are to be found bigger and better horses 
for the needs of China’s Army. Begging from door¬ 
step to doorstep Dan Malian finally found a pilot 
with the China National Airways Corporation who 
said he’d chance his luck flying to Tibet and dropping 
his ship down into the cavernous valley of YingHuau 
Choi. The pilot was a Georgia cracker boy from 
Atlanta who formerly served with the Pan-American 
Airways. He was Richard Stratford from Atlanta. 
One morning in late June 1945 at daylight Dan’s 
party boarded a C-47 in Kunming. With us was 
Col. Albert H. “ Bill ” Stackpole, an old Cavalry 
Officer from the Pennsylvania National Guard. Bill 
hails from Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and is owner 
and editor of the Harrisburg Telegraph. Our medical 
officer equally as inquisitive as to the mysteries of 
Tibet as any single person in the party, was Col. Ben 
J. Birk of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The three colonels 
and myself were the main English speakers in the 
party. The rest of the ship was crowded with 
mafus, or Chinese grooms who were taken to assist 
in driving the horses back over the thousand miles 
of trails. 

Our first stop was on a large pasture near a Chinese 
village on the border of Tibet, The name of the 
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village was Hsi Chiang. Here Americans were also 
buying horses and mules under Dan Malian’s Sino- 
American Bureau. At Hsi Chiang their method of 
doing business is, to say the least, unique. In this 
part of China you buy your horse or sell him “ up 
the sleeve ” of an intermediary. Here’s how it 
works. The horse merchant is dressed in long 
flowing gowns with tremendously wide sleeves and 
stands poised between the buyer and the seller. Then 
each of the men put a hand into one of the sleeves. 
By age-old signals with their fingers prices are 
indicated, and offer and counter-offer are made. 
Finally when the deal is consummated and the seller 
is satisfied with the buyer’s price the seller stands 
clear of the merchant and bows silently, thus legally 
concluding the deal. Often however the merchant 
makes a good thing for himself since this is a 
completely silent transaction and without a doubt the 
only thing that goes on in China that is silent. The 
merchant generally holds out for more than the 
seller has already agreed to accept, until his 
“ squeeze ” is assured. 

Hsi Chiang was the first of the Sino-American 
Bureau’s horse-trading outposts. The equipment here 
was as modern as Dan wished it might be. I saw 
how Americans inaugurated modernism into the old 
customs. In one of the corrals near the airfield 
I met Pfc. William G. Nealon of Denver, Colorado. 
Bill picked out from the corral a chestnut mule of 
Mongol size and showed me how they prepared the 
animals for their long trip south. The mule had 
been bought in the area, and in China anthrax is 
prevalent. First he ran the chestnut into a 
branding stall and locked him there with a pole 
thrust behind his hind-quarters. He vaccinated the 
animal and clipped its neck. After he had clipped 
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the hair free. Bill branded the mule with a letter 
and numbers. In America this would be routine 
procedure, but in China vaccinating, branding and 
the castration of stallions is an entirely new 
procedure. But the Americans brought more than 
these methods to China. They classified all the 
animals as to age, color, markings, height thereby 
reducing the possibility of theft and providing the 
interest in keeping records of Army animals so that 
at least theoretically some order will be introduced 
enabling the Chinese Army to know how many 
animals they have at any given time. Perhaps these 
simple beginnings will lead to a more efficient Chinese 
Army. 

Only a few miles from lisi Chiang is the country of 
the Lolos. Thousands of years ago, shortly after the 
Chinese invented gunpowder, the Chinese came from 
the north-west and pushed the Lolos back from 
their farms on the plains into the hills and mountains 
surrounding Tibet. The Chinese in those times 
named them the Lolos, but these Aborigines are 
really by name, the tribe Nosu. Since these early 
days the Lolos have been arch enemies of the Chinese, 
constantly raiding the outlying villages, thieving and 
taking Chinese captives. 

While Col. Dan was driving bargains with his horse 
traders, a number of Lolos strode across the airfield 
towards our plane. A War was going on some twenty 
miles away between two tribes of Lolos. In fact it 
seemed to me from the tales the horse traders told 
the Lolos are never happy unless they are at 
war. As the Lolos approached, Malian explained 
the pure Lolo' x ’ is descended from the Tartars of 
Central Asia and therefore does not have the slanted 
eye of the Chinese. The Lolos that were coming 
toward us were of a friendly tribe but their appearance 
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was anything but friendly. Their heads were wholly 
shaved with the exception of a handful of blaclc hair 
that fell over their forehead clipped at their eyes in 
bangs. The brother of the chief of this friendly 
tribe walked out ahead of his band. Dan went on to 
explain that the chiefs and real Lolos were called the 
Black Boned Lolos, and their slaves who followed 
them around like watchdogs, are called the White 
Boned Lolos. 

The White Boned Lolos have part Chinese blood 
and many are the captives taken in raids upon 
Chinese villages. But the White Bones may never 
intermarry with the Black Bones and are liable 
to get their heads chopped off if they are seen 
co-raingling with the more aristocratic Black Bones. 
Hence the slave system, or the caste system, as you 
like it, among the Lolos. Added to the strange head¬ 
dress, are black felt capes which they sling rakishly 
over their shoulders. Normally the Lolo only is seen 
carrying a minimum of three guns and half a dozen 
knives. But these Lolos were completely unarmed. 
The chief’s son had been told by the Americans at 
Hsi Chiang that if he would come down without his 
guns Col. Dan would take him for a ride in his air¬ 
plane. So the chief’s brother had come with his four 
servants to go for a ride. He explained that un¬ 
fortunately his brother, the chief, was at war and 
could not make this trip, but would accept the 
Colonel’s invitation on another occasion. 

And so, with our Lolo and his slaves, whom the 
Chinese so genuinely fear, we took off from. Hsi 
Chiang—-destination the roof of the World. 

As we began to climb, circling continuously for 
three-quarters of an hour, our Lolo and his slaves 
provided a three ring circus. Peering out at his 
country beneath him, the Prince would giggle and 
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stare. Then he would dart to the other side of the 
plane followed by the slaves who dutifully mimicked 
their master. One of their customs was extremely 
obvious in the close confines of the plane, namely, 
their inhibition to washing. It seems the Lolo 
believes that his crop of hair on his forehead won’t 
grow if he washes, hence—no wash. 

As the Lolos played about in the plane it was 
obvious they had minds of small children. There 
was no global conception of war here. In. fact, they 
had no sense of fear, nor did they question or attempt 
to analyze how they were able to fly up into the 
heavens. 

They wanted everything there was to have. 
They tried on a parachute, they wandered all over 
the plane and didn’t stop their inquisitiveness with 
the exploration of the machinery. They have a 
passion for feeling your hair and your wrists and 
comparing the size of your body with theirs. They 
are about the nosiest people in the world and every¬ 
thing causes wonderment and excitement. 

From the cool climate of Hsi Chiang where the sky 
seems bluer and the grass greener than anywhere you 
have seen before, we kept rising for nearly an hour. 
We had come through the mountain sides that were 
shaded with a hundred variations of blacks, greens 
and purples. We climbed up to eighteen, nineteen 
thousand feet to slide over from the China side into 
Tibet. The rare atmosphere laid even the Lolos 
low! We had no oxygen except for the pilots and 
the Lolos spread themselves flat on the floor of the 
plane. Their wide pants looked like old-fashioned 
pantaloons, six or seven feet around the waist 
gathered in with a crude rope. 

Soon snow-capped peaks stared us in the face. It 
was indeed a scenic wonderland with the heights and 
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depths—and an expanse of heavens so encompassing 
that it was difficult to absorb and define the beauty. 
Here were the giant bastions of the top of the world. 
The very fact that few white men have ever come 
this way before made you feel as if perhaps this was 
one door to heaven. In fact, you felt brave and pure, 
all in one breath. It seemed to be the defying stillness 
and the grace of another world. 

Then suddenly, a narrow valley appeared below us 
and the plane slipped down as if one were dropping a 
coin in a slot. Bouncing on the drafts that padded 
Lhe sides of the deep valley, Dick Stratford landed 
his plane on a landing strip recently constructed across 
a swath of pastureland. 

This was Ying Huan Choi. The landing field was 
at an altitude of slightly over twelve thousand feet. 
To greet us came six of the seven Americans and 
nearly a hundred gaily-clad Tibetans who appeared 
as if they might have been Hollywood’s conception 
of the American Indian. 

As the Tibetans crowed about eagerly ogling both 
the plane and our passenger list including the Lolos, 
who were equally fascinated by the Tibetans, we 
met the staff of the Sino-American Bureau at Ying 
Huan Choi, Capt. Richard A. Shea of Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, was Dan Malian’s Detachment 
Commander. With Shea was Lt. Robert H. Dygert 
of East Rochester, New York, who is an officer 
in the remount service. Another remount officer 
was Capt. J. H. Crouch of Midland, Texas. GI’s, all 
trained veterinary experts, assisted in unloading the 
small amount of cargo which we had brought up for 
their comfort. T/Sgt. Irl D. Leet of Crestwood, 
Ky„ T/Sgt. John E. Foil of Tylertown, Mississippi, 
and Pfc. Alford W. Brewer of Waco, Texas, were 
the three GI’s who helped with the unloading and 
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who gossiped like wildfire since —White man, long 
time no see. They hurried to explain that they 
weren’t really just six Americans up here, there were 
really seven and T/Sgt. Clarence S./Corliss of Hebron, 
Nebraska, had just wandered off on a horse buying 
expedition further into Tibet. This mission arrived 
in Ying Iluan Choi in March 1945. They built the 
crude airfield and already inspected some four 
thousand head of horse and mules of which they 
bought the best of a thousand head. Most amazing 
was the freedom with which they dealt with the 
natives, and the understanding that came about 
without much interpreting other than with fingers 
and beads. 

A missionary from Racine, Wisconsin, Protestant 
Floyd Larson, came along in March to assist with 
the horse buying'. For seven years, Larson lived 
in and about the borders of north-eastern Tibet and 
so his addition to the party was greatly appreciated 
by both the boys and Col. Malian. 

One of the first dignitaries we met was an ex-Lam a 
priest who had “ dunked out ” of priesthood since 
he wasn’t a very good scholar. Sonam Basoon had 
become a merchant. Now he rounded up native 
horses instead of native souls. 

From the boys I learned about the country which 
they enthusiastically described. In the first place, 
they were enjoying themselves. The weather was 
wonderful and the hunting was as you might read 
about in the National Geographic. Here were blue 
sheep, giant Panda, vicious wolves and leopards; 
and they told tales that leopards stalked the 
camp at night. On the tamer side, they often had 
duck dinners, for there are lots of duck in this part 
of Tibet. The natives didn’t give the boys 
any competition for Tibetans don’t shoot ducks 
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or fish their streams as they believe that the 
ducks and the fish and other animals are reincar¬ 
nate of the Lamas. Besides Ihe duck and the fish, 
there are snow cock that are like our pheasants 
except that they are white. All this and with the 
ranch life, the boys found Tibet a wonderful 
vacation land. But this is only part of the story, 
for of the Tibetans they learned a lot. 

Never have I seen such an assortment of 
costumes. Every male was dressed differently in 
wired hats and wearing fancy colored coats and bright 
colored leather knee-boots. They were bedecked 
with heavy hand hammered silver rings and necklaces. 
Both the men and the women wore these adornments. 
But probably more amazing and more impressive 
than the bright colored dress was the invigorating 
look of health that was worn on every face. We had 
only that morning left China where many were dying 
from malnutrition and starvation. Here, high in 
Tibet, the faces were fat and the people were happy. 

The Tibetan lives an entirely different life, follows 
different customs religiously and economically from 
either the Lolos in tlieir buffer state, or the Chinese 
beyond. In the first place, the Tibetan eats no rice, 
while rice is the major diet of both the Chinese and 
the aborigines tribe in the hill country between. 
The Tibetan prefers barley flour put raw in a bowl 
and mixed with water. He drinks Yak milk and 
tea with a little Yak butter stirred in. He eats eggs, 
vegetables and fruits. But essentially he is a 
Buddhist in his manners, diet and customs. 

As in many countries in the East that seem to the 
Westerner under populated, so in Tibet, there is a man 
shortage. The reason for this in Tibet is that one 
son from each family goes off at an early age to the 
temple or Lamasiary. With man-shortage women 
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needn’t marry and bastard children are not frowned 
upon. Marriage ceremonies are arranged generally 
between families. After the family arrangement is 
completed the boy courts the girl. If he decides 
he likes her, he comes round to her house one 
day with a gift of clothing and wine and presents 
the gifts to her family. If the lady fair gets cold feet, 
she rejects the gift and the wine. If she O.K.’s the 
deal, she leaves the wine with her father and takes 
the gifts of clothing and rides the best horse the 
family can provide to the prospective husband’s 
house. In Tibet, her mere arrival is consummate 
of marriage. Soon afterwards the usual party to 
celebrate, finishes the occasion. 

As to doing much work, the Tibetan has never 
been fond of any serious occupation. What is done 
in the house, if one can call their stone huts houses, 
is done by the woman. She weaves, gardens, does 
the house- work and often ploughs the ground. The 
male rides the fields, roams the hills and frequents the 
temple. 

But why did the Americans go so far and to so 
much trouble to buy their horses? The answer to 
this question is that the Tibetan horse is iron-legged 
and has a tremendous wind capacity. He has big 
lungs necessary to breathe in the rare atmosphere. 
He has the purest blood in Asia and most of the old 
hands agree that if the Tibetan horse were to be 
brought to America and cross-bred with. American 
thoroughbreds, there would be produced one of the 
finest Cavalry, riding and service horses. 

The take-off from the “ lost valley ” of Ying Iluan 
Choi was hazardous and terrifying. The valley was 
so deep that even with a very light load we were just 
able to clear the ragged cliff tops and rise to sufficient 
altitude to climb out through the pass and back down 
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to return our Lolos to their home on the edge of 
Tibet. 

I had been impressed by the weirdness of a trip out 
of this world, by strange music that had many notes, 
off-tones and full tones. I had been impressed with 
a dress that sparkled with life and vigor. I shall 
remember the bright reds, the yellows, the blues and 
browns. In all Asia there is not such a colorful 
costume nor such an individual one. 

Late at night, we arrived back in Kunming where in 
contrast we listened to America’s service radio station. 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra wasplaying. I was 
trying to sleep and my mind was playing the music of 
Tibet. The symphony seemed dull and juvenile, 
They left a thousand notes unsung. I drowsed back 
to my Tibetans, their horses, their garish bright 
costumes and the echoes of a thousand chords. 



CHAPTER XIV 


1ND0-CHINA BECOMES A - NEUTRAL’‘ 

Ry Alfred 

Details of life in Xndo-China, resembling somewhat 
a composite story of a Hollywood film and the old 
French Riviera, filtered through two cities, one on the 
Xndo-China side of the Red river boundary, the other 
on the China side. This was in June 1945. 

The cities were Lao Kay in Tonkin, Indo-China; 
and Hokiou, in Yunnan Province, China. 

The scene is replete with characters found in 
fiction—girls of varied types and races, French 
refugees, Japanese smugglers, American flyers, Chinese 
dragon ladies. Yes, just like the story book they 
were there! For background there arc gay, and 
sometimes shady, night spots, blended with beach 
resorts, and even churches. But let me tell more. 

Behind this curtain of carefree life, the problem 
of Indo-China appeared to be more political than 
military, A military campaign on the Inclo-China 
terrain was obviously impractical for cither the 
Japanese or the allies. In the lull before the political 
storm, China, Britain, America, and France appeared 
to be more involved, than Japan. Then Japanese 
and Chinese eyed each other across the liver. 

By night Lao Kay, on the Indo-China side of the 
river, sparkled with life. By day girls in bright 
colored shorts rode bicycles along the river bank. 
And from across the river Japanese officers were to be 
seen bathing in their private “ Riviera,” or resting 
under the trees. The guard at the end of the old 
bridge appeared to be half-asleep. 
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In con trast, Hokiou, on the China side of the river, 
was mournful, half deserted. The scene is disturbed 
only by the screams of birds and thunderstorms 
precipitated by the heavy heat which brings out 
leeches in the jungle and sticky sweat on the body. 

On Sundays church bells ring with a sardonic 
undertone on both sides of the river. 

The Japanese sentry at the gate of the old bridge 
in Lao Kay became one of the city’s best known 
characters. He was seen easily with binoculars. 

He is decorous and precise. Like an automaton, 
he walks 10 feet, then pivots at a 90 degree angle, 
it is so quiel in Hokiou that the click of his heels 
almost can be heard. 

It is only some 200 yards across the river. Seem¬ 
ingly, the Japanese are bored only by whatever 
happens or might happen in Hokiou. 

The girls who are no better than they should be, 
moved across the river. 

Few' refugees from Indo-China managed to reach 
the border. The Japanese usually placed French 
trying to escape to China in concentration camps at 
Vietri, a short distance north-w r est of Hanoi, and 
other places, where, it is understood, they get little 
food or care. Now our scene changes! 

The Japanese, after giving up Nanning to the north, 
apparently wrote off their troops in Jndo-China, 
They expected to defend themselves as long as 
possible, with help from the natives. 

Meantime, the night clubs flourished in Lao Kay. 
Silks, satins, and other luxuries set this scene J saw 
in June 1945. But deep inside F.I.C. I found the 
passion for Freedom backed by those who were 
willing to die for ideals. 

These "French mercenaries” were rising in revolt 
against the French Kepublic, Former Colonials, 
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large numbers of the Independence Party in French 
Indo-China were organizing into a fighting force that 
promised to make a Greece or Balkan hot-bed out of 
this rich colony. These mercenaries were in the 
main the Annamites. They were fighting mad about 
a lot of things. They were tired of French domination. 
They wrote to the San Francisco conference two letters 
but nobody bothered to answer. 

To find out the truth of what was going on I 
had visited the F.I.C.—Chinese frontier and spoke 
to many of these “trouble makers”. Politically China 
wants to absorb F.I.C. By exploitation of Indo- 
China she could accomplish many ends. This is no 
new idea. As far back as 1987 one “strong man” 
inside the inner sanctum of the Chinese political 
circle had the idea to wean F.I.C. away from the 
French and began organizing local dissidents. With 
the numerous defeats then suffered by the Chinese 
Army plans were shelved. When France fell and the 
Vichy regime took over, eyes again turned toward the 
south. But by this time two things altered the 
picture. First, trade across the border had become 
increasingly profitable; and secondly, the entry of 
the Japs into F.I.C. with their pro-native policy 
always belittling the French, made the timeliness of 
any such venture questionable. The French and 
their arrival in China as an ally complicated matters. 
But on the other hand there lingered the hope in 
China that America might see fit to assist China 
become the dominating Asiatic power, including 
blessings on deals washing the French from F.I.C. 

The China Sea unquestionably harbors more wealth 
than the rest of the Orient put together. Around 
its shores have been American, .Dutch, British, French, 
Chinese and Japanese conquestors. All came for 
exploitation. Corner-stone of the China Sea is F.I.C, 





Dedication Ceremony for the 475th Infantry Cemetery near the Burma 
Road about 75 miles north of La&hio. 
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Therefore although Inclo-China’s northern borders 
don’t invite crusading armies because of terribly 
rugged terrain and tribesmen who allege neither 
friend nor foe, this sausage shaped country is 
comparatively securely sealed off from other parts 
of Asia. 

Britain’s position is clearer than most. She is 
highly concerned with the fair treatment of her 
French friends. She has buttered the French missions 
in South-east Asia with promises but when the 
French came out from their colony they demanded 
food, clothing and equipment from the Americans 
who could only ask the Chinese command that Ihey 
assist which assistance was given in meeting food 
requirements and housing where possible. 

As for defining “Freedom” the British are faced 
with too much defining already and their policy 
is obviously to appease or be the middleman. 
With the Chinese wanting F.I.C. and America 
apparently committed to the Chinese with all available 
aid, the French have a virtual team against them. 
The only course lias seemed through British channels. 

I was told down on ihe border that French 
Intelligence was at its lowest ebb on March 9 when 
Jap officers invited their French friends to dine in 
numerous cafes and homes all over the country. At 
nine o’clock the Japs ordered the surrender of arms 
and hundreds of unliked officers were shot during the 
soup course. The balance were removed to Barracks 
where they were interned. Meanwhile cinemas were 
guarded by Jap troops and many enlisted men 
returning home after the show were led off to jail. 
Only a few thousands escaped from either Saigon or 
Hanoi to reach the border and they, contrary to what 
Paris has said, were forlorn diseased men who only 
fought in retreat when they had to. They were not 
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properly equipped nor was the country through which 
they retreated suitable for any large scale offensive 
by the Allies. No one forecast the March 9 collapse 
of Jap-Flcnch relations and it hardly could have 
been included in Allied strategy. Therefore the 
incident was at first only of mild interest to Ihe 
Allies. 

What was going on during this time was this. 
While the many festive parties for French officers 
were under way, the Japanese Ambassador, Shinichi 
Matsumoto met the French Governor-General, 
Admiral Decoux at the Governor’s official residence 
in Saigon. The reports of this interview differ. 
The Japs said to their people that Matsumoto 
explained for an hour and fifty minutes the wishes 
of the Japanese Government and he asked the 
French Governor what he proposed to do in the event 
of an attack on F.I.C. by the Allies. After conferring 
with military commanders and other leading per¬ 
sonalities he is supposed to have rejected the proposals 
by letter later that evening. BuL this simple expla¬ 
nation to the Japanese story, I am told, is not true. 
The conference between the Ambassador did last over 
an hour but there was no time for consultations and 
Decoux was taken from his home a prisoner that 
evening. 

The next morning, March 10, a special cabinet 
meeting was staged in the Imperial Palace in Tokyo 
according to the Jap radio. But my informants said 
it was all over by then and Japanese troops during 
the night, despite a heavy rainstorm, had taken over 
key points in Hanoi and Saigon including police 
stations, wharves, railways, power stations and so 
forth. Resistance had not been organized and Paris 
attempts to build up a hero story were based on false 
hopes. 
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After the morning cabinet meeting the Japs said 
they were now able to assist the peoples of FJ.C. 
who had been groaning for many years under foreign 
aggression, to establish their own independent state, 
This pleased the Annamites but did not convince 
them. The Japs on the other hand did not appear 
to be worried so much with the Annamites whose 
power was still concentrated back in the hills away 
from the coast. With the grasping of the Govern¬ 
ment, the Japanese drew their troops into Saigon 
and Hanoi. 

Martial law was proclaimed on March 10. The Jap 
commander issued two proclamations, one for the 
Annamite people of F.I.C. and the other for the 
French. The first aimed at the Annamites merely 
ordered continuance of normal activities and warned 
against obstructionism. The proclamation for the 
French had teeth, and only excepted collaborators 
who after signing a visitors’ hook, were free to rejoin 
their friends at their favourite swimming clubs. Unfor¬ 
tunately there were many collaborators but there 
seems to be dissention as to whether these people were 
Eurasian or French. You could hear anything you 
wanted to on the border, but in any event the colla¬ 
borators listed to thousands in Hanoi and many 
women took the easy course according to those who 
escaped. 

The proclamation demanded the surrender of fire¬ 
arms, cameras, radios, binoculars, typewriters, per¬ 
fume, and all windows and doors of houses had to 
be left open at all times to Jap troops who just helped 
themselves to wine, women, and song. By March 
14, strict discipline had been'established, French 
civilians were put into hospitals in Hanoi and segre¬ 
gated into seven towns throughout the land namely, 
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Hanoi, Vinh, Huo, Vientiane, Saigon, Pnompenk and 
Nhatvang. Just less than a pound of vice per person 
per day was allowed to be purchased by the French. 
No limit for Annamites ! 

On March. 14, Mr. Wei, acting Chief of Staff 
informed news correspondents in Chungking that Xntlo- 
China was included in the China Theatre of war, and 
therefore, under the command of Marshal Chiang 
Kai-Shek. This statement brought diplomats back to 
their senses about F.I.C. realizing that this latest 
development gave the Marshal reason to invade 
F.I.C. and stay there. Actually this relied on 
Roosevelt’s statement at the beginning of the war 
in 1942. Only impassable mountains dampened this 
theory. But the implication that China was not 
forgetting her territorial claims in the midst of War 
was felt by leaders in no uncertain terms. This 
statement also made it doubly difficult for Americans 
to assist lhe French, and Paris tried every kind of a 
force play including saying that planes waited, loaded, 
ready to fly in supplies but these threats did not 
work. In fact there were no large fields available to 
lly in enough stuff in the right places to have helped 
and the French were in such small numbers that 
they didn’t even worry the Japs. Only odd patrols 
had chased them out of F.I.C. 

Everyone on the border laughed when you asked 
them what about the secret organizations of the 
French National Committee who De Gaulle said over 
the Paris radio were operating in devious ways inside 
F.I.C. It was common gossip was that Gen. Sabatier 
who Hew to London was disliked by both Americans 
and Chinese for his haughty attitude. 

On April 2, the French War Minister said that talks 
were going on in South-east Asia with the Allies to 
ensure that a French Army should alone liberate 
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France’s Far-Eastern colonies. He said these men 
should all be volunteers. But he did not say that 
French interests in going to F.I.C. might conflict 
with the overall policy or involve the Allies in a 
campaign not only against the Japs but against the 
entire native population to be liberated. The 
Annamites were ready then to defend the country 
against the French. The French Military missions in 
China, Australia, and India denied these claims but 
on the border anyone could find the trouble makers 
who were bitter and said they will die rather than 
accept the French. 

During the last two weeks of .Tune the Annamites 
were convening in the declared independent native 
kingdom of Annam. They drew up certain proposals 
of neutrality. They took this step because when 
they approached the Allies we refused to answer their 
communications. They do not want the Chinese, 
nor the French nor any French-British-U. S. A. 
coalition. This was the handwriting on the wall in 
June 1945. The French had been brave but their 
bravery was for another freedom not acceptable to 
all. 



CHAPTER XV 


SIAM STORY 
By Alfred 

Following the surrender declaration of Japan, the 
present constitutional head of the Siamese Govern¬ 
ment, the Regent Luang Pradist Manudharam, in 
the name of the hoy King Ananda Mahidol (the King 
went to Switzerland in 1939 and stayed there 
throughout the war) issued a Royal Proclamation 
declaring null and void the declaration of war against 
Britain and the United States made by the former 
Government of Field-Marshal Luang Pibul Songgram, 
former Prime Minister and leader of the fascist group 
in Siam. 

The fascist group led by Pibul Songgram gained 
power in the late thirties and permitted the Japanese 
to enter Siam immediately after Pearl Harbor. The 
Siamese forces rcsisted for five hours and a half. Then 
the Songgram Government issued orders to let the 
Japs into the country as assurance was received that 
the Japs would respect Siamese sovereignty. 

Sparse words announced that America and Britain 
accepted the new Siamese Government’s attitude and 
that we accept the new position of their Government 
and the valid cause in which they rescinded the 
declaration of war of Songgrarn’s regime. We have 
not said whether we will make Siam give up the part 
of French Indo-China and Malaya ceded to her 
during the war. Little has been said to explain why 
we, the all powerful Allies, have been so quick to deal 
honourably with the Thais. 

The truth is that Siam holds one of the most 
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important roles in the future peace of South-east Asia. 
Siam is the true keystone of the China Sea, a corner¬ 
stone of peace in South-east Asia, a most convenient 
buffer state between the British in Burma and 
Malaya, and the French in French Indo-China. 
Furthermore the forecast of troubles and clashes of 
interest is everywhere in Asia. The only country on 
the mainland which is actually and really pro¬ 
westerners or pro-white man, or pro-foreigner, is 
Siam. In Burma, in India, in Malaya, in China, 
in French Indo-China, there are serious degrees of 
bitterness against the westerner for all sorts of 
unrelated reasons largely based on history. But 
Siam is not anti-western although the Japanese 
have worked hard to make her so. The Siamese were 
always on extremely friendly terms with all nations 
before the war began with the single exception of 
China who provides Siam with her major political 
problem. 

Why Siam has not been friendly with the Chinese 
Government is explainable if not reasonable. In the 
first; place, the Imperial Chinese Government before 
the revolution repeatedly expressed their claim to 
suzerainty over Thailand which the Siamese hotly 
contested and quickly repudiated after each attempt 
to establish this claim. Since, every attempt to 
establish any diplomatic relations have broken down 
over the historic prejudice and fears. The Siamese in 
addition to being repulsed and insulted by the thought 
of China imposing herself as ultimate and paramount 
ruler of Siam, deeply fear that a Chinese legation in 
Bangkok would be the funnel for internal troubles 
stemming from the two and a half million Chinese 
within their country. What adds fertile ground to 
their complaints is the actions of the Chinese them¬ 
selves in Thailand where the Chinese, both immigrants 
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and Thai-born and Lite generations of Thai-born, 
have stayed solidly in one racial group. This racial 
group have looked lo Chungking or Nanking as the 
case may have been in the past, and maintain then- 
own schools, their own social structure, their own 
language and have consistently even during Jap 
occupation mainlained close political relationship 
with their respective Governments in China. 

Another reason thal the Chinese community are 
looked upon with envy and mistrust is that they are 
vital in the domestic economy of Siam as it now 
exists, although one of the main slogans of the former 
fascist Government that won it favour was the pledge 
to put more Siamese industry and commerce into 
Siamese hands. Chinese merchants control most of 
the internal trade and are the middlemen in the export 
trade. They control the fishing industry and the 
rubber and tin have been for many years in Chinese 
hands. The Chinese owned eleven newspapers in 
Bangkok alone. They were, so it is claimed, attempt¬ 
ing to edge out the Thais. 

But even Chungking must see that even in 
Chinese interest, Siam must have a safeguarded 
political independence, with a self-reliant national 
economy. One trouble has been that Chinese nationals 
and blood Chinese in Siam and Malaya sent millions 
of dollars in value back into China each year made 
in Siam and Malaya. The money-merchants inside 
China look with eager eyes towards this income from 
workers sent into these countries. 

But behind the surface-stir is the story of people 
who have tried so hard to attain a democratic way of 
life but whose story has thus far attracted little 
more than lip service from most of the world. 

How does Siam physically, politically and histori¬ 
cally fit into our picture of Asia ? 
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The kingdom of Siam sits at the top of the Malay 
peninsula between Burma and French Indo-China 
with an area of some 220,000 square miles of which 
nearly 4<5,000 square miles actually extend on to the 
Malay peninsula dividing the southern portion of 
Burma from the northern Malay States at the narrow 
part—the Kra Isthmus. Just as war broke out it 
was across the Kra Isthmus that the Japs were said 
to be planning to dig a canal short circuiting Singapore 
as a naval base. 

About sixteen million people live in Siam proper. 
In addition to the .Siamese themselves who are 
called the Lesser Thais, there are large numbers 
of the Greater Thais who unfortunately for census 
takers, live across the Burma border in the Shan 
States. But of the original approximation of sixteen 
millions, there are nearly two and a half million 
Chinese plus “ Laos ” or hill tribes, and of course 
the white man in fewer numbers. Of this sixteen 
millions nearly fourteen million are Buddhists ex¬ 
plaining more than anything else why the Siamese are 
such a colourful people—so easy going and fun-loving. 
It is interesting to note that there are more Buddhists 
in Siam that in either Burma or India, thus almost 
making Siam Buddha’s home of homes or at least 
his most popular place on earth. 

Siam’s most exciting and biggest business is politics 
but aside from this, her industry, trade and agriculture 
are not small for the country. 

In 1937, 88.35 per cent, of Siam’s employed 
persons (6,028,295) were engaged in agriculture. Bice 
is their main crop. It provides enough to feed the 
country and an export surplus of about l£ million 
tons yearly. The land is mostly native-owned, 
though often mortgaged. A large Co-operative Move¬ 
ment, started some years ago to help the farming 
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community to get out of debt and has made fan- 
progress. 

Rubber (about, 85,000 tons per year) is produced 
in the south for export. Sugar-cane and tobacco are 
grown for home use. Cotton, ground-nuts and the 
soya bean are grown in small quantities. 

The biggest single industry in Siam is tin mining. 
Siam joined the Buffer Tin Pool Agreement in 1988, 
and her standard annual tonnage was fixed at 18,731 
tons (or some 8 per cent, of world production). The 
ore was normally sent to Malaya for refining. 

Rice is the basis of Siam’s economy. Roughly 
half of her total export trade is rice. Perhaps rice 
accounts for a favourable balance of trade amounting 
to 8 to 20 million dollars per year. The British 
Empire has been Siam’s largest customer. Cotton 
textiles, provisions, foodstuffs, oil and iron and steel 
manufactures are the major imports. 

Until very recently the ownership and management 
of the bulk of trade and industry was in foreign hands. 
From the time of the Revolution in 1932 the increasing 
tide of Nationalism led to attempts to secure more 
for the Siamese business man. The rice trade, for 
instance, was entirely in foreign (chiefly Chinese) 
hands until the formation of the Thai .Rice Co,, a 
semi-Governmental organization. The two large 
foreign oil Companies (A.P.C. and Standard) withdrew 
rather than to submit to the terms which the 
Government wished to impose on them in order to 
put into Siamese hands some share of the oil business. 
The Thai Navigation Co. was formed to acquire 
and operate merchant ships. It was felt by many 
foreigners, even those friendly to Siam and to her 
aspirations, that the country was trying to proceed 
too fast with her nationalist programme in view of 
her limited resources at home. 


i 
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For instance, Siam has to import certain foodstuffs, 
mainly milk from Europe, U.S.A., and Japan; flour 
from Australia ; vegetables, fruit, fish, tea and spices 
from China, Japan and N.E.I. ; sugar from the 
N.E.I. 

During the days of Jap occupation her needs were 
not met from the area under Japanese control, and 
could not, even if shipping had been available to 
carry goods from one part to another. 

A new constitution was given to Siam in 1982 as a 
result of the coup d’etat of that year. The King as 
head of the Nation, exercises legislative power by and 
with the consent of the Assembly of the People’s 
Representatives and executive power through the 
Slate Council, composed of some 14-24 members. 
Half of the Assembly are nominated by the King 
and half are elected for four years by popular vote. 
(All women and men over 20 have a vote). This 
dual system was to last until 1942, after which all 
members were to be elected by popular vote. In 
1941 however the change-over was postponed for a 
further ten years. 

On October 18, 1942, a “forced,” Jap instigated, 
law was passed transferring all the power of the 
Assembly to the Government. 

The Kingdom is divided into 70 (73 if the newly 
acquired Ja,p granted part of Indo-Cliina is included) 
administrative districts (Changwads). Each is under 
a commissioner directly responsible to the Minister 
for the Interior. The Changwads are divided into 
“ Amphurs,” which themselves are further divided 
into “ Tambols.” The lowest administrative official 
is the “ Pu Yai Ban ” or village headman. 

New Treaties were negotiated by Siam in 1937 
with most countries (except Spain) with which Siam 
had Treaty relations. Under these new Treaties 
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Siam achieved full fiscal and juridical autonomy, the 
last vestiges of extra-territorial rights enjoyed b} 
foreign countries disappearing. 

The system of Government is, in fact, though not 
in theory, very close to a onc-party totalitarian 
system with the one party being that of the 
14 promoters ” of the 1932 coup d’etat. Nominated 
members of the People’s Assembly arc nominated by 
the caucus of the Party and most of the fruits of office 
fall to Party members and supporters. For the first 
few years after the granting of the new constitution 
the administration improved in efficiency and honesty. 
But from 1938 onwards there were signs of backsliding, 
as the first fine fervour of the revolutionaries grew 
dim and the opportunities for self-enrichment became 
more apparent. This deterioration in administration, 
together with the pained surprise of the populace 
when they found that new sources of revenue, 
including direct taxation, had to be tapped to make 
good the loss incurred by the abolilion of the old 
Poll Tax and some other taxes, led to a decrease of 
the Government’s popularity. Despite this, however, 
the Government retained the confidence of the country 
as a whole up to December 1941. 

The 1932 revolution was in the main a movement 
resting on the support of certain Army and Navy 
elements, though there were some civilians, headed by 
Luang Pradist Manudharm, who were participators. 
Most of the population had nothing to do with the 
1932 revolt as it was in no sense a popular movement. 
The Army leaders were Phya Bhahol, Phya Song 
Suradej and Phya Rigdhi Agency, who became known 
as “ The three colonels.” Phya Song left the country 
in 1989 after disagreements with Luang Pibul Song- 
gram and Phya Rigdhi left a year later. Luang 
Pibul, the fascist Prime Minister, did not become 
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prominent until 1933, when he took a. leading part 
in suppressing the counter-revolution of Prince 
Bovradej. In all there were only 70 men, not counting- 
services of the rank and file, who ran the show. They 
were later known as ‘ the Promoters ’ and formed 
the caucus of the new Party. 

The causes of the revolution were mixed. An 
idealist feeling based on democratic principles and a 
conviction that absolute Monarchy was an outmoded 
form of Government certainly existed. It was chiefly 
represented by Luang Pradist. But there were others 
and more personal motives. It was thought that the 
Royal Princes not only had too large a share in the 
administration of the country but that they were 
using their power for self-enrichment. This feeling 
was brought to a head by the ordering from abroad 
a number of Diesel railway locomotives by Prince 
Purachatra, who was already unpopular with the 
Promoters and was definitely suspected of receiving 
large bribes in placing these orders with favoured 
companies. The Promoters were moved by a desire 
to take over the administration with the laudable 
hope of improving it and in some cases, with the less 
laudable hope of securing for themselves the plums of 
Government office. 

Over the Siamese people is the Royal family and 
its near connections, which form a kind of upper ten, 
although since 1932 they have lost nearly all their 
political importance. After them come the official- 
officer class; then the commercial class, consisting 
of traders, shop-keepers, money-lenders and composed 
mainly of Chinese, Chinese-Siamese (luk chin) and 
Indians; and, finally the peasant-farmer class. 
The two main classes are the officer-official and 
peasant-farmer. The chief difference between these 
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latler was that until recently one was educated and 
the other was not. 

Bui funnily enough for an Eastern country, there 
is no ingrained sense of class difference in the Siamese. 
The respect shown by a peasant to an official is only 
the recognition of superior authority. There would 
have been nothing in the way of such a one becoming 
an official himself if he had the brains, or more often, 
the diligence. The Thais have a great deal of natural 
courtesy. They love a joke especially a broad one 
or a rude pun on the name of a quisling. On the 
whole they are nol fond of work, though seekers of 
the good things of life. They are a lazy, pleasant, 
humorous and likable people. They are very sus¬ 
ceptible to flattery and sensitive to criticism. 

The peasants of Thailand are mostly growers of 
rice, which their fathers grew before them for hundreds 
of years using identical methods of cultivation. They 
harbour themselves mostly where they grow coconut, 
betel and banana palms. They arc conservative, 
superstitious, hardworking in so far as producing the 
rice crop goes. For the most part the older generation 
cannot read or write. They are Buddhists and many 
spend much time in priesthood. They believe in a 
number of spirits, good and bad, with whom they try 
to keep on friendly terms according to their 
superstition. 

The women arc completely free. They work hard 
and are usually more intelligent than their men. They 
are pretty, and slender in youth. Most, however, 
become old women by the time they are thirty-five. 
Their emancipated position is uncommon in an 
oriental country. This point was proved conclusively 
when the Jap tried to form a women’s militia and 
got a very cold reception. 

Women have little political power. They do not 
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seem politically conscious or ambitious, but revere 
the throne, though this feeling has been weakened in 
the past seven years during which the young King 
has been an absentee Monarch. 

The Siamese unfortunately listen to Propaganda. 
Tell them something every day and with authority, 
and they will be inclined to believe it. The continual 
Japanese Propaganda for the last many months has 
made many of them anti-British and anti-American, 
especially in those parts where they did not 
come in immediate contact with Jap troops. But 
as Japanese interference with their affairs grew more 
obvious, the peasant’s dislike of the Jap became 
stronger than any propaganda the Japanese designed. 

In the southernmost part of the country there are 
in addition to the Siamese proper numbers of Malays. 
They speak Malay and are Moslems. But they 
mix easily with the Siamese. In the North a large 
Lao population exists. The Lao speaks a slightly 
different language (which has its own alphabet) and 
not long ago was ruled by their own chiefs. The 
older generation of Laos still dislike the Siamese 
and regard them as foreigners. On the other hand, 
the younger people have been brought up as “Thai” 
and the situation is rapidly changing. 

Besides the Lao, there are in the North a number of 
other communities—Shans, Toungoos, Kamus, Yaos, 
Miaos, Musos and Ikaw. Of these the Kamus are 
mainly two-year immigrants employed by the teak 
firms. The Yaos, Miaos, Musos, are opium growing 
tribes who inhabit the wilds of the hilly country 
doing considerable damage to the forests by felling 
timber for their clearings. The Shans have not 
recently been treated as aliens in Siam, They are 
known as the “ Thai Yai,” or greater Thais. 

A. certain section of the present Government aspires 
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to the leadership for Siam of all the Thai peoples, 
eventually fco be included in a Thai Empire or 
“ greater Thailand.” 

There is no doubt that the Greater Thailand or 
Pan-Siamese idea, fostered by anti-British, anti- 
American, pro-axis and pro-Japanese elements has 
influenced certain of the Army and Navy. The 
“ Greater Thailand ” envisaged by Luang Vichitr 
Vadakarn, a half baked song writer who poses as the 
Siamese Goebbcls, includes a large part of Indo- 
China and Malaya, part of southern Burma, the 
whole of the Shan States and the southern part of 
Yunnan, It will be seen that to realise this dream the 
Siamese must persuade or compel the British to 
surrender very large areas, as well as the Chinese. 
The Y unnan Governor with his new American 
equipped and trained army which has suffered no 
war casualties is not likely to be so co-operative as to 
hand over one single inch of ground. To the 
contrary—he is reported looking for a seaport. 

This is where the anti-British play their part. 
The Japanese have encouraged the idea, thus 
strengthening the few friends they have in the forces. 
It should be remembered that the Siamese as a whole, 
like many other uneducated or half-educated people, 
admire the successful use of force more than they do 
the sugar sweetness of idealistic democracy. Pro-axis 
circles (headed by Col. Prayoon Pramon Monfri, 
leaders of the “ Yuvachon ” modelled on the Hitler 
Youth Movement), used this basis to further 
their cause. It can be said that the anti-ally and 
pro-enemy are not numerous, but nevertheless it 
remains true that by hiding their real purpose behind 
nationalist slogans, fascist leaders command consi¬ 
derable support. 

The official-officer class consists of Army and 
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Navy officers, and Government officials. They rule 
the country without much reference to any other 
groups. They include many who are able and honest 
and some not. They range from highly educated 
leaders to barely literate men. As a whole they 
have an instinct for administration, and run their 
country fairly efficiently. 

Within the higher ranks of Siam’s statesmen there 
is a division between the liberal and the democratic 
elements, led by Luang Pradist Manudharm,—and 
the militaristic, super-nationalist elements, led by 
Luang Phibul Songgram. It is among the present 
new Government of Luang Pradist that most of our 
real friends are to be found. Although the two 
groups worked together during the war it proved an 
uneasy bedfellowship. 

Siamese get on very well with Europeans on the 
whole, but that an “ anti ” feeling can be produced 
was evidenced during the 1893 dispute with Xndo- 
China, when popular feeling against the French 
reached a serious state. The French are the least 
popular of the Europeans in Siam, as the Thais have 
not forgo Lien or forgiven the French seizure of 
Siamese territory. 

The British are generally liked and respected by 
the Siamese mainly for reasons of a policy of non¬ 
interference in Siamese politics. The posts of Judicial 
Adviser and Financial Adviser to the Siamese Govern¬ 
ment for many years were held by Britishers. 

There is little or no sense of racial or social 
inferiority between Siamese and Europeans. The 
Siamese mix on equal terms in clubs and dine freely 
in European homes. 

Until a few years ago, Americans were highly 
respected as being a most disinterested and unselfish 
nation. Hence the Adviser of foreigh affairs was 
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always an American. However, ill-feeling was caused 
at the time of the frontier dispute with Indo-China 
by the detention in Manila of a number of aeroplanes 
ordered in America by the Siamese Air Force. The 
planes were eventually released. At the time of 
Pearl Harbor, the original friendly atmosphere was 
not restored. 

To settle peace on Siam we must tackle the solution 
of China-Siam agreement. Wc first start with 
the fact that Siam is afraid of Ihe Chinese. There 
is no Chinese diplomatic or consular representation 
in Siam and never had been any, because the 
Siamese feared that any such officials would be 
regarded by the Chinese living in the country as their 
leaders. The position was not so bad in Lhe beginning 
when ordy male immigrants came to Siam. They 
married Siamese women and their children were 
brought up as Siamese. When Chinese women im¬ 
migrated from China they started Chinese schools for 
their children. The immigration regulations were 
made progressively more severe and finally the 
Kuomintang was banned as a secret society. In the 
last phase, Chinese schools were closed. The nationa¬ 
list tendencies since the revolution of 1932 provided 
ample reason to oust the Chinaman from Thailand. 

The Siamese are proud of their independence and 
of the fact that they are the only independent, small 
nation surviving in South-east Asia. Alongside this 
pride always existed fear of being absorbed as 
their neighbours have been, by one or another of the 
white races. As a result there was some sympathy 
for the “ Asia for the Asiatics ” slogan of the Japanese. 
But that sympathy was so slight that it does not 
affect the current position. Siam is still basically pro¬ 
westerner. 

When France fell in 1940 the Thais thought they 
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would recover some of the territory taken from them 
by the French in 1893. They were warned that their 
demands on Indo-China would play into Japanese 
hands bul they would not listen. They backed their 
demands with a show of force. The inevitable 
happened. Both disputants were summoned to Tokyo. 
What exactly happened is not known but it is evident 
that the opportunity was used by the Japanese 
to exert pressure on Siam. The latter regained some 
of her lost territory but lost her full independence. 
From that time on, Japanese influence inside Thailand 
increased rapidly. Japanese diplomats, businessmen, 
army oflicers and scientists were sent into Thailand 
in large numbers. Japanese “ boundary demarca¬ 
tion ” officials travelled to and fro over the country. 
The Japanese Legation was raised to the status of an 
Embassy and new consulates were opened. The 
more the Siamese saw of the Japs the less they liked 
them. Many incidents occurred. Despite Japanese 
unpopularity with the Thai public and many in the 
Government, the Jap succeeded in maintaining and 
strengthening his position so that when Pearl Harbor 
was attacked, they were able to force the passage 
through Siam to Burma and Malaya. This situation 
helped the Jap in his propaganda to the Siamese, 
The Jap line of propaganda was that the Thais 
should help punish the Burmese for various un¬ 
friendly acts—Anti-Thailand. 

It is essential to a healthy state of affairs in 
Thailand that the elements which brought about 
the Songgram military dictatorship be removed from 
the Siamese scene. Financially the new Government 
will require assistance from the outside world. This 
financial assistance is vital since it has been only 
recently that Siam emerged from the bonds of 
feudalism and the continuing prestige of a modern 
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styled Government is therefore threatened. For this 
assistance the Siamese will have to make it worth¬ 
while for the outside investors. Here authorities fear 
is the most dangerous phase of the peace negotiations. 
The open-door financial policy should in short not 
restrict the sovereign powers of a free nation. In the 
past the experience has been that outsiders lending 
money in Asia have sucked the various Governments 
dry of their rightful power and not the least of these 
money lenders have been Britishers, Indians and 
Americans. 

The American position in Asia seems one of 
unpublished or more ofLen, undetermined policy inso¬ 
far as the will of the American people is evidenced 
on any particular point, according to American offi¬ 
cialdom out here trying to solve this problem. The 
main worry is the comparative relations of America 
to the various countries in Asia. Many for instance, 
indicate that America considers the problem of Asia 
is simply a question of communism versus non- 
communists with the latter group championed by 
the Chungking Government, which therefore places 
America in a position of complete surrender to the 
wishes of Chungking. 

The effect of such a policy in Asia would probably 
involve America in more than she bargained for. 
In Siam the problem is mainly the question of 
treatment of the Chinese minority and the estab¬ 
lishment of a new independent Thailand. If we back 
Chungking come what may—we define ourselves 
automatically anti-Siamese. In fact, as one views all 
these inter-related problems of Asia the main problem 
of hundreds of little problems is really the reallocation 
of power in the various parts of Asia. 
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SINGAPORE—OPEN FOR BUSINESS ? 

By Alfred 

The same old snake elmrmers, the same old sidewalk 
entertainers greeted the troops at Singapore. The 
same old places are to be seen. The bazaars, the 
zoo, nearly all the hotels are still operating. The 
climate still is the same, all year round. The 
hillmcn in the interior still while-away their time 
fiddling with blow-pipes. But today’s problems in 
Malaya threaten peace. Hunger, acute race troubles 
and a “rotted” economy are the main worries. 

Three-fourths of the basic food supply to feed 
five and a half million people in Malaya, is needed 
urgently. Authorities hoped that Jap stocks would 
feed both Jap and civilian for at least four months. 
Now it shall be a question of who gets what food 
there is, until imports arrive. Burma rice cannot be 
brought in until the 1946 crop is harvested, 
Reported racial troubles constitute another most 
important issue and it appears that only a strong 
hand in re-establishing order and law will suffice. 
But laying down the law is most difficult where the 
trouble-makers are Chinese, Malays and Indians. 

Economically authorities got the shock of their life 
when they entered dozens of dynamited and rotted 
tin mines that will require a great deal of work and 
time to repair. The Japanese have let the mines go 
into bad repair despite statements to the contrary. 
The rubber plantations have gone “wild” although 
the native Sultans in many cases have tried to keep 
up the estates. Upon these two projects much of the 
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population depended pre-war. When the Jap used 
little of these resources the demand for labour fell off 
almost completely and the Jap found his greatest 
problem in the idle workers. 

Fifty per cent of the world’s rubber and forty 
per cent of the world’s tin come from this confused 
land of Cobra fame where there are more Chinese than 
Malayans and twice as many civil problems as faced 
Britain pre-war. The Malays, mostly Muslim, still 
maintain their fundamental loyalty to their native 
Sultans. The Chinese still cling to their many pagan 
secret organizations and nearly one million Indians 
add flame to the fury of the problem. That five 
and a. half million inhabitants of Malaya should 
he likely to dominate Asia’s political scene would at 
first seem unlikely, but here Lhe white man was 
defeated and the evidence of that fact is on every 
face. The Allies did not retake Singapore by force 
of arms—and the victory was too far away from 
Malaya for the people to see any valour with their 
own eyes. 

A thousand rumours have circulated in the first, 
few hours. Who won the war—the Americans—the 
British—the Chinese or the Russians ? 

Each rumour has foundation in the background of 
Malaya’s history and its private reason for investi¬ 
gation. Destructive forces at work before 1942 
have changed their names but endured the Jap 
occupation and exist in more potent forms threatening 
any resumption of Government. Chinese Communists, 
Chungking followers, anti-British Indians, all the pros 
and eons and a dozen other groups are still alive and 
kicking ! They will not just be “fed and forgotten” 
according to their own statements. 

The Malays fear the Chinese population in their 
country more than they fear the Japs. The British 
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maintained Malaya for the Malays. The Japs gave 
concessions to the Chinese colony and won their 
outward support to appease the first era of mis¬ 
treatment in 1942-43. 

Another obstacle to easy peace is that Chiang 
Kai-Shek has indicated that the lands of Asia where 
Chinese live arc rightfully Chinese. The Malayan 
Chinese community now ask if America will back 
Chungking on the issue of a Chinese Malaya. They 
are testing political opinion just as Chinese have 
always done from the more neutral grounds of Malaya, 
Hong Kong, Siam, Burma, India and any place else 
outside l he confines of China where these statements 
are beyond gun-range of the opposition. 

The Malayan community itself is most complex. 
In the first place there is no Malayan middle class. 
The only middle class in Malaya are aliens, the Indians 
and Chinese. They are moreover extremely dis¬ 
contented. They are wo t ried over th eir hives tments in 
Jap money and they want to know how far their 
home Chinese or Indian Government is going to go 
in their aid and support which may well turn out to 
be anti-Malays. 

Malaya used to import 64 per cent of her food. 
Now the new Malayan Government is faeed with 
scrounging enough food to make up that difference. 
While the new Government have been commendably 
active forcing the issue of aid in London, there 
remains much to be done. Orders call for delivery 
two years hence, etc. 

Added to this, the people as a whole are arrogant 
and challenging. For instance, the first. Allied 
troops in Penang were met with a peculiar attitude— 
surface cordiality but fundamental bitterness that 
Malaya was ever lost, and that they had ever suffered. 

The two major political problems in Malaya are 
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determination of the policy towards the Chinese and 
the policy towards the Malays. Any act that favours 
one group has generally in the past been accomplished 
at the expense of the other. In addition, from Malaya 
has previously stemmed intrigue that netted all Asia, 
involved commercial warfare, secret organizations 
and a springboard for Asiatic politics. But few of 
the total population were ever involved. 

Mow another problem appears as the measurement 
of how these people were affected by the chaos of Jap 
occupation and what will be the results. On the 
surface the story is the same as everywhere. Lots 
of black market food—nol much for the masses. 

The Japs defined Malaya ami Sumatra as a “ Special 
Defence Area ” under their military authority. Mo 
endeavour was al first made to dignify Malaya with 
independence or as a member of their confederacy of 
Greater East Asia. The need for military security, 
the need to save man-power and the desire for a 
minimum of trouble, governed Jap action. These 
motives meant that most of the native Malayan or 
Chinese officials of the previous British regime were 
re-engaged and the previous administrative body was 
mostly left intact. English remained the official 
language. In the enlargement of the police force 
and policies of police schools Japanese concepts of 
government took a stronger hand. 

The Japs established the headquarters of their 
direct rule in Singapore and Penang. The Malayan 
hinterland they controlled, as the British did, through 
relations with local Sultans, 

However whoever rules in Malaya has ultimately 
to solve the 'puzzle of Chinese and Malayan relations. 
When the Japs took over, they acted against the 
leading members of the Kuomintang, They raised 
forced loans from the Chinese community and en- 
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forced a security system by which the Chinese 
population of each ward was held collectively responsi¬ 
ble for the behaviour of their individuals. They 
carried on an offensive against the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists, but this also was without much success. Then 
after the first year the policy changed for the Jap 
needed Chinese, co-operation. The Chinese- were then 
shown favour in many ways. In the Penang and 
Singapore Councils, Chinese were given more members 
than the Malays. As the most notable of concessions, 
the Japanese did away with the prohibition of 
Chinese to acquire agricultural land and to become 
farmers. Thereby the last obstacle to full Chinese 
economic ascendancy would seem removed. Formerly, 
only Malays could own rice lands. 

Policy towards Malayans was interchangeably the 
policy toward the Sultans. All the Sultans remained 
behind after British troops left their states, and in all 
except one the Japanese maintained the Sultans on 
their thrones. Japanese resident officers actually 
assumed the title of Governor of the States to which 
they were accredited, and the Sultans in the eyes of 
their subjects were merely advisers to the Japanese, 
and the Japanese adviser was the real Sultan. This 
caused ill-feeling. Also the Malayans resented the 
transfer in August 1943 of the four northern 
Sultanates to Siam, 

Indians were either neglected or discriminated 
against in commerce, or called on to act as civilian 
auxiliaries to the Indian Independence League. The 
League itself was primarily a military body created 
from Indian soldiers captured at Singapore. The 
enthusiasm of the individual Indian for Japan is 
probably no more real than the benefits which the 
Japanese may have conferred upon him as an individual 
person. One Indian Colonel who lived in the Indian 
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Sector of Singapore set aside for them, said they were 
able to save most of Iheir women from ravages 
purely on the basis that they could always say they 
were anti-British. 

Sensing the gulf between the military government 
and the population and discovering its inconveniences, 
the Japanese by the middle of 1943 convened at 
Singapore a central advisory council consisting of 
notable representatives of different communities, 
presumably drawn from all over Malaya. Soon after¬ 
wards a regional advisory council or consultative 
boards, were established in each province or munici¬ 
pality. The members were nominated by the Japanese 
Mayor or Governor of the State, and the nominees 
were not Japs ! 

'The Japanese political experiment and the occa¬ 
sional attempts at conciliation were handicapped by 
an unfavourable economic environment. The Malayan 
economy, essentially dependent on world economy 
and markets, could not prosper when Malaya was 
isolated. 

Malaya’s well-being had come to depend almost 
solely on the export of rubber and Lin, and on the 
import of more than half of its rice needs and large 
quantities of flour, milk and sugar. With the 
Japanese conquest the export market was gone. 
Further Japan in peace-time took about 05 per cent, 
of Malaya’s rubber export, and after 1942 with all 
the South Seas at her disposal, she took even less. 
Imports at the same time became unobtainable, 
partly because of shipping shortage, partly because 
of the financial breakdown. In consequence the 
economy deteriorated quickly. 

Labour on the rubber estates and in the mines was 
idle. Prices skyrocketed. The main Jap policy was 
to increase the domestic food supply, and they tried 
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to make farmers out of thousands of the city 
population. They even settled on the country-side 
Japanese soldiers who had agricultural talent, but all 
attempts to boost food supplies failed. Food was 
still scarce. 

All these changes happened behind a screen of 
propaganda aimed to convince the outside world that 
life in Malaya had returned to normal and the leaders 
of all communities welcomed Jap rule. To Malaya 
itself Japan made promises of future benefits, playing 
upon the racial feelings against the white races, 
emphasising economic, military and spiritual reasons. 
An effort was made to place Japan as the Protector 
of Islam, and a promise was made to restore the Haj 
pilgrimages. 

Energy and imagination were shown in the Jap 
film propaganda. They also printed a small number 
of pro-Jap books for distribution. 

An amiable feature of Japanese cultural administra¬ 
tion was the support of a Singapore symphony 
orchestra, made up of anybody with a musical 
instrument, from odd looking drums to flutes. * 

The Indian press has discussed the problem of 
Malaya as if it were only a problem confronting India, 
China, British and the Malays. But Malaya figures 
in the world scheme of joint security as a “ super 
police station ” standing astride the handiest route 
between the Pacific countries and the Indian ocean. 
For this reason, the highly superstitious Malays with 
their Chinese, Indian, European mixed population, 
are literally in the front seat of Asiatic world politics. 
But despite their being thrust into international 
affairs, fortune-tellers, general diviners, evil-spirit 
dispellers are to be found everywhere selling their 
wares on the streets. Even during Japanese occupa¬ 
tion, lucky days were published in newspapers and 
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(lice and wooden, beans* were used to help predict the 
future. 

ill Mataya is divided into three parts ! There are 
the Federated Malay States, the Unfederalecl Malay 
Stales and the Crown Colony. The Malaya Crown 
Colony known as the Straits Settlements, consists of 
the Islands of Penang and Singapore, the small 
western province of Malacca and for convenience of 
administration the small islands of Lab van (off 
Borneo), Christmas Island (south of Java), and 
Cocos islands. Penang was purchased from the 
Sultan of Kedah by Francis Light in 1786 and 
Singapore from the Ruler of Johore by Sir Slafford 
Rattles in 1819. Malacca was obtained from the 
Rut eh in exchange for a Sumatran trading station 
under the treaty of 1824. 

The Federated Malay States arc Perak, Selangor, 
Negri, Scmbilan and Pahang and are Mohammedan 
Stales nominally ruled by their respective “ religious ” 
Sultans. These States cover an area of more thaiT 
half of Malaya. 

British Rule entered these States as a direct result 
of the Perak-Chinese wars in which rival tin mining 
groups were devastating the slate. Numerous piracy 
cases off the coast of Perak added to the troubles 
of war. The Sultan of Perak in 1874 signed a treaty 
with the British, in which the Sultan agreed to accept 
a British Resident who was to be consulted in all 
affairs except those dealing with religion and custom. 
British “ protection ” was bartered in return. 

The Sultans of other States soon saw the advantages 
therefrom. In 1895 a Federation of four States 
was agreed to whereby they pooled their revenue and 
resources. 

The Government of the Federated Malay States 
was by means of State and Federal Councils to which 
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officials and unofficial members were nominated. The 
President of the Federal Council was the High 
Commissioner, i.e., the Governor of the Crown Colony. 

The Unfederated Malay States are Johore, Kedah, 
Perils, Kelantan, Trengganu and Brunei in Borneo. 

Johore became exceedingly prosperous in the last 
twenty years, partly due to proximity to Singapore 
and partly owing to the great influx of Chinese labour, 
but the balance of the Unfederated States are com¬ 
paratively poor and undeveloped. 

Siamese influence over Kelantan, Kedah, Trengganu 
and Perlis was withdrawn in 1909 as a result of a 
British treaty with Siam and these States accepted 
Resident Advisors. Relation between the British 
and these States rested on treaties made between the 
British and the Sultans similar to those of the 
Federated Malay States. It was not until the Jap 
came that the Siamese were propagandized that they 
should have part of Malaya given back to them. 

The Unfederated States considered themselves 
superior in Malay culture to the more material-minded 
Federated Malay States and with the exception of 
Johore wished to restrict the influx of Chinese and 
Indian labour. 

How peculiar a country is Malaya is not perhaps 
realised. Chiefly it connotes to the outside world the 
cosmopolitan cities of Singapore and Penang. But 
behind these cities lie a hinterland of Malayan 
Sultanates, the exponents of a civilisation indulgent, 
unenterprising and backward. 

Singapore always thrived as an open port. Wealthy, 
peaceable, obsessed with local concerns of commerce, 
philistine, and tolerably well administered, it was a 
kind of ideal representative of nineteenth century 
concepts of economics, a city existing for trade, whose 
destinies were arranged from material calculations 
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and which, to a surprising extent, was for many years 
free from destructive and uneconomic political 
passions. 

The nine Islamic Sultanates on the mainland 
behind these exotic cities and representing a different 
order of reality, still derive much of their life from 
pre-British times. A century ago they conducted 
themselves as little more than private chieftaincies. 
They enjoyed little fame away from homes, none was 
powerful enough to aspire to empire over the others 
and even in domestic affairs within their states their 
power was more capricious than extensive. With the 
advent of the British power, established originally in 
the ports, for trade, the princes of their own free will 
sought an accommodation rather than attempted to 
oppose combination with the British. 

One brief war, rising out of the lawlessness of the 
Sultanate governments, sufficed to convince the 
Sultans of their identity of interest with Great 
Britain. From 1874 onwards they one by one entered 
into treaties whereby they agreed to be guided in 
weighty matters by the advice of British residents 
under a British High Commissioner, The British in 
return, promised non-interference in affairs of custom 
and religion. 

Up to the outbreak of the present war, relations 
between the Sultans and the British were governed 
by these arrangements. If the princes forfeited some 
of their sovereignty, they also drew upon the British 
to enlarge their own authority within their states and 
partially to modernise their machine of government, 
and moreover they gained security for their dynasties 
which their own strength and exertions would never 
have accomplished. 

More intriguing than the political structure of 
Malaya is the temperament and way of life of the 
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two principal communities of the country, the 
Malayans and the Chinese. The clash between these 
two was the chief theme of pre-war politics. Un¬ 
happily the clash is much more acute to-day with the 
stimulus of fear of the social and financial future. 

The Malays claim that Malaya “ belongs ” to them 
in a more intimate way than to other communities. 
But they have not an absolute majority and are only 
44 per cent, of the total population. 

The Malay temperament, if occasionally passionate, 
is in general, lethargic and hedonistic. Though the 
Malays are loyal Moslems, their indulgent temper has 
robbed Islam in Malaya of much of its aggressiveness. 
In fact it has led them to retain a generous share of 
their earlier animistic and Hindu beliefs. Their 
mullahs precipitated no crusades! Money is not 
highly regarded. Restless enterprise, as in the 
Chinese, is looked on with disgust. The social virtues 
arc a result of instinct rather than the systematic 
cultivation of public spirit. 

Simplicity of life is reflected in the Malayan’s 
simplicity of social organization. Between the Sulta¬ 
nate families and the masses there has never existed 
an aristocracy or middle class, while a class of 
hereditary headmen is the only diversification in the 
social scene. The masses of the Malayans, like their 
Sultans, seem to have benefited from the - British 
merchantmen. They gained security and trade even 
if they were debarred from piracy, which previously 
was a national occupation. 

The social influence of Singapore and Penang 
reached only a minority. There was no outburst of 
new culture, and no widespread of western education. 
No Malayan distinguished himself internationally and 
very few visited the Western world. Commerce and 
industry was the game of the foreigner. Polities 
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stirred little interest except anti-Chinese and visiting 
agitators from countries such as Burma had practically 
no discontent populace to organize. 

Alongside the backward Malayan people is the 
large community of the most formidable businessmen 
in Asia-—the Chinese, who a hundred years ago were 
a handful and now number 2,379,211; while the 
Malays are 2,278,588; Indians 750,000; European 
retired families who moved to Malaya, 31,000. What 
Malays, because of their temperament, failed to 
supply in the economic advance of their country, 
China furnished instead. 

The opening of Malaya to Chinese immigration 
has been the most obvious result of British rule. It 
constitutes perhaps the most extraordinary incident 
in modern history where a government has acquiesced 
in the radical change of a country’s racial composition. 
The transformation seems never to have been sys¬ 
tematically planned, but resulted from the adherence 
of government to nineteenth century conceptions of 
economics ; namely, that the public interest was best 
served if government placed no impediment in the 
way of the freedom of labour, capital and opportunity. 
The Chinese were given rights of British citizenship 
without, the reservation that they should simultane¬ 
ously cease to be Chinese. 

Complications of dual citizenship were common, 
particularly in the concentration camps. “ If you 
were good you were Chinese. If bad, you were 
considered British and beat,” said one Chinese who 
enjoyed dual citizenship. 

The Chinese now in Malaya migrated chieily from 
the southern provinces of China. Arriving poor, a 
few by enterprise became wealthy. The majority 
of Chinese form the middle class which Malaya lacked. 
They became Malaya’s shop-keepers and minor pro- 
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fessional men. Others benefited Malaya rather than 
themselves by providing cheap coolie labour needed 
for the country’s modernisation. 

The Chinese dominate all the lower reaches of the 
economic life of the larger cities, and infiltrated 
throughout the Sultanates, becoming shop-keepers, 
pedlars and money-lenders even in the remotest 
villages. The richer Chinese virtually shared with 
the Europeans before 1941 control of the economic 
life of the Malays. The Malays complained that they 
exported the proceeds of their enterprise back to 
China and the majority were unwilling to make 
Malaya their permanent home. 

Some Chinese have genuinely adopted Malaya as 
their home. Yet the Chinese were not assimilated to 
a different culture. If they modified then* ways of 
life—if the joint-family system, the veneration for 
letters, the respect to parents and ancestors, the 
observance of festivals, are all breaking down; and if 
modern ways of life supervene—this is happening in 
China itself no less than among the Singapore Chinese. 
At best, therefore, the Chinese community in Malaya 
has a divided allegiance, between Malayan affairs and 
China itself. 

Such politics as existed in Malaya pre-war was 
found among the Chinese. This remains true to-day, 
with the exception that now social unrest is beginning 
to take shape in the expressions of more political zeal. 
Organizations of Malays are part of the impatient 
underground. 

But the Chinese are far ahead. With their gift 
for social organization, the Chinese established long 
pre-war various factions, Chambers of Commerce, 
secret societies and philanthropic organizations, all of 
which engaged sooner or later in political activity. 
Moreover as Chiang’s nationalist government in China 
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increased its prestige, so did it seek to influence even 
more, the Chinese overseas and to derive tor its various 
undertakings the valuable financial backing of the 
Chinese commercial magnates of Singapore. 

in the eyes of China itself, Singapore was not so 
much an external slate as a kind of casino where 
enterprising Chinese could make fortunes. To a large 
extent, modern Chinese polilies was financed from the 
South Seas. In Malaya, the Kuomintang, long- 
proscribed, was permitted finally to play an active, 
even if carefully supervised, role. The Chinese Gov¬ 
ernment sent a succession of its emissaries, and 
tried to spread its influence through semi-secrct 
organizations, as for instance, the San Min Chu Yi 
Youth Corps. They directed their atten tion to schools 
and to the younger generation. 

Chinese nationalism was directed against the British 
authorities with the immediate object of improving 
the status and privileges of the Malayan Chinese 
community. The preoccupation of the Chinese Gov¬ 
ernment was to ensure that, in Malaya as in China 
itself, the Kuomintang monopolised the political 
interests of the Chinese and that no rival Chinese 
party threatened its position. In Malaya the 
Kuomintang faced a formidable opposition from the 
Chinese communists who had gained the support of a 
local Chinese millionaire, the enemy of a rival 
millionaire, who backed the Kuomintang. By 
intrigue, gang warfare and secret societies, the 
Kuomintang and the Communists fought as stub¬ 
bornly and bitterly as was possible in a country 
where such factional disputes are regarded with 
extreme disfavour. 

In the past two years, the Japs on numerous 
occasions put down riots between the two parties, 
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but apparently nothing more came of the affairs 
than stern warnings to desist. 

Besides the Malays and the Chinese, there are the 
750,000 Indians. These made up the least distinguish¬ 
ed political group within the Malayan population. 
Coolies came from the Coromandel coast employed 
chiefly in the rubber plantations and supporting 
a parasitic class of money-lenders and Indian 
capitalists. These labourers were responsible for some 
of the material wealth of Malaya, but added little 
to its cultural advancement. These coolies were not 
settlers and they sent their earnings back to relatives 
and money-lenders in India. Their interest, culture, 
gods and language are not Malayan, but Southern 
Indian. Indian temples in Singapore are numerous 
and practically undamaged by bombing. The Indian 
community took little part in Malayan nationalism, 
but looked solely to India for protection. 

During recent years, swampy jungles changed into 
huge, neat rubber plantations. When the Jap arrived, 
mostly all work on the plantations was stopped. 
Industrially the country was really only in the period 
of “early” exploitation even as late as 1941. 

The absence of any organic Malayan nationalism 
has been a continuing damnation to any hope that 
the Malays would accept their responsibility for their 
politics of Government. Another wrong was that 
Malaya has always been considered as just so much 
territory supporting several different communities, 
and whether consciously or unconsciously, the British 
administration in consequence regarded it as a kind 
of paradise of economic man, and framed their 
policies chiefly with regard to general economic 
utility, with little attention to the more recondite 
political considerations. 

British influence built up the princes to a position 
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they would never have by their own merits, achieved. 
Certainly the perpetuation of so many quasi-inde¬ 
pendent states in so small an area—each with its own 
tariff walls, like a micro-cosmic Europe—is hard to 
justify, and a federal system is needed. The British 
view is that the princes seem to be doing well. If 
Malays chose to be governed by easy-going princes, 
they say, why should they be expected to intervene 
and impose a regime of demagogues and ballot 
boxes. 

Another pre-war trouble was that the British were 
divided into two camps over Malayan poliLics. Some 
civil servants favoured the Malays, some Ihe Chinese. 
On the whole the influence of government supported 
chiefly the Malays. The argument that Malaya 
“belonged” to the Malays rather than to the Chinese 
prevailed generally, though not always, over the 
arguments that the Malays were themselves immigrant 
people no less than the Chinese—for the Malays came 
originally from Java and Sumatra—and that the 
existing wealth of Malaya, the most significant fact 
in the country, was to a great extent a Chinese 
creation. 

Thus the Chinese nursed grievances from which 
the Malays were free. They felt themselves dis¬ 
criminated against in recruitment to the services. 
They resented the prohibition that they could not 
acquire land, a measure enforced by the Malayan 
government to preserve at least one stronghold for 
the Malays against their Chinese competitors. 

In Malaya British influence has been less stimu¬ 
lating and beneficent commercially than it should 
have been according to forward speaking British 
authorities, By substituting rubber cultivation for 
subsistence agriculture, the British, it is alleged, 
placed the country in an impossible, precarious 
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position. And the dividends they remitted home 
more than offset any advantages which they may 
have conferred. 

While the British have been out of Malaya, the 
place went to seed. In the midst of a weedy social 
system, many extortion rackets were operated by 
Indians, Chinese and Malays against their people. 
There arc certainly going to be many difficulties, not 
the least of which will be problems of organized 
crime, labour and food. 



CHAPTER XVII 


BURMESE ROUND-UP 
By Alfred 

The main task in Burma at the moment is to restore 
the economy of the country. That means, more than 
anything else, inducing the cultivator to cultivate. 
This is important for the world at large, as well as for 
Burma. The world, particularly the Asiatic world, 
needs those three or four million tons of rice that 
Burma used to export every year. Bengal needed 
rice two years ago to avert famine and still needs 
rice as another famine of 1945-40 haunts the province. 

There is only one way to persuade Maung Bo in 
Hlamyo village or the John Doe of X village, or 
wherever it may be, to get down to work—and that 
is to make work worth his while. That means 
establishing a secure price for his rice. By 
enforcing Government buying and a strict control 
over the rice-millers and merchants, this could be 
done. Even so, Maung Bo isn’t going to cultivate 
so as to earn money if there is nothing to spend the 
money on, and the problem comes back to the supplies 
and transport. 

Given supplies and transport, there is no reason 
why Burma should not be growing a normal rice crop 
in 1946. 

But if there are not supplies and transport, 194-6 
is going to be a year of very serious disturbances in 
Burma, with Maung Bo feeling his poverty, not having 
enough to occupy his mind, and Ma Shwe stirring him 
to be a nuisance. Riots in Asia come from these sort 
of feelings. 




2nd Li. Rochd Robinson, Partersvilla, Ala. {near Birmingham) of 
Ridd Hospital makes friends with a, Burmese baby. 
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Other questions arise. Who is going to put up 
the money to restore the industries that were 
“ denied ” or part of the “ scorched earth ” in 1942 ? 
One thing is sure, the Burman cannot. Always big 
business and industry have been in the hands of 
Indians, Europeans, Chinese, because Abe Burman 
had no capital. Until the last hundred years, Burma 
was a poor country, where no one had more than a 
bare subsistence. Foreign capital made the money 
of Burma and from Burma. Because the capital 
was foreign, the Burman profited little by the growing 
wealth. 

To-day the Burman is poorer than ever. He 
cannot capitalise resurrected industries. Yet if the 
alien, and especially Indian capitalists come back, 
will the Burman ever be freed from them ? And 
what will the long term Indian policy be ? 

Yet there are signs of hope. The Burman is no 
fool. He docs not lack enterprise. He has mechani¬ 
cal ability. It is worth noticing that during the 
Japanese occupation, one or two Burmans endea¬ 
voured, with some success, to supply the need of 
some commodities that were not being imported. 
Soap, for example. 

Small textile factories are not an impossibility. 
The competition of India and Japan used to be strong, 
but at least ope textile concern near Rangoon was 
making good profits. True, an Indian owned it, 
and like most Indian concerns it grew up from very 
small beginnings. But there is no good reason why 
the Burman should not go and do likewise. 

If the Burman is willing to start on a small scale, 
to work along with a few workmen, side by side with 
them, and be content with small profits for a few 
years, he can slice into the wealth of his country, 
But if he regards it as beneath his dignity to work 
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side by side with his employees, and if he thinks his 
dignity as an employer of labour demands a large 
house and an expensive motor-car, he will come to 
grief, as he has often done in the pasL. 

Some critics argue that the Burman will fail because 
of his reluctance to do humdrum work and to put 
back his profits into his business. It may be so. 
But it may also be Lhe case that the mental dis¬ 
location of the last three or four years has changed 
his outlook. For his own sake let us hope so. 

An industrialised Burma would be a tragedy. Let 
there at least be one part of the world free from the 
burden of the “ dark Satanic mills ” and still primarily 
engaged in the healthiest and most noble of all 
occupations, the cultivation of the soil. Nor need 
this leave Burma poor. There arc other ways to 
prosperity besides industrialisation. 

One way in which Burma could add to her 
prosperity is by encouraging the tourist traffic. 

This ought to have been done before. Burma has 
much to offer. For the traveller who likes his 
comfort, what could be more enjoyable than 
a river-trip, on an Irrawaddy river steamer, with 
good food in ten courses, not to mention drink, 
plenty of company with new and often strange 
passengers coming aboard at every halting-place. 

Delightful scenery varying from the flats of the 
Delta to the gorges of Bhamo nine-hundred miles 
from the river’s mouth—or the more fierce but yet 
delightful hills of the upper Chindwin ? The villages 
along the riverside with their inquisitive laughing 
crowds, for whom the steamer’s visit is the great event 
of the week-—the huge rafts of timber floating down¬ 
stream to the sawmills of Rangoon—the innumerable 
pagodas, marking every bluff and hill. Little more 
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could be desired ! Elephants and giraffe-necked 
women with their forty pounds of brass rings. 

For the antiquarian, Pagan, one of the famous 
ruined cities of the world, where weeks might be spent 
exploring the ancient temples; and even Mandalay 
itself, not so old, but none the less, historic. 

For the hunter, big game in unlimited quantities— 
tiger, elephant, suing, leopard. Many times during 
the campaign I had to stop my jeep on country 
roads where wild fowl refused to move, or peacock 
paraded about. One nice story I remember was of 
an Indian who went, along one day on a shoot. He 
was my orderly and he was superstitious that 
peacocks were his ancestors. I ran across a peacock 
and wanted to take a shot. I said aloud half-talking 
to myself, “ Oh well, I’ll not shoot that bird. ' He’s 
a holy bird. Is he not ? ” The orderly quickly came 
back with “ All right Sahib. All right. Shoot, he’s 
a Burmese peacock—only Indian peacocks are my 
ancestors.” 

And for the naturalist, who would rather observe 
than destroy, what better than the varied fauna and 
flora of the Shan States, or, the Pidaung Game 
Sanctuary near Myitkyina ? 

For the linguist, more than one hundred and fifty 
different languages, most of which have never been 
scientifically investigated. 

For the anthropologist, an almost unexplored field 
for ethnological study in the hills of Burma. 

All this and more besides, Burma has to offer those 
who seek her hospitality. And, with it all, in every 
place, a kindly, helpful people, glad to welcome the 
stranger. Cheap living, languid days of an easy 
peace time existence await anyone—you don’t have 
to be a millionaire there—no one else is ! 
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Tile plaint, ol‘ the Irrawaddy challenge the rceonslmc- 
tionists and the peace makers of whom few have had 
any say in the course of our warfare but now 
are thrust upon with problems of peace. The firsl 
problem of the peace-makers has been how has this 
rapid change affected the people of Burma. 

On the material side, there arc many physical 
difficulties. The country has twice been fought over 
its whole length, from south lo north and from north 
to south within three short years. The campaigns 
have been accompanied by destruction, not so much 
of life as of property. 

There is not a town, apart from Rangoon, standing- 
in Burma lo-day. Only gaunt, lifeless shelters mark 
the town sites. Rangoon, mainly built of brick and 
sLone, took more hard knocks. Concrete has a way 
of holding its shape. But Lhe other towns of 
Burma were not built of brick or stone. They 
consisted mainly of houses and shops built of leak, 
and houses built of bamboo on bamboo poles with 
bamboo-matting walls, thatch roofs. A tire in such 
a town was a catastrophe. And many fires there 
were! 

In 1942 Japanese air-raids were like putting a 
.match to a pile of straw. The fires swept through the 
straw towns till only a few buildings remained. 
Pegu, Prome, Pyinmana, Yamethin, Meiktila, Man¬ 
dalay, Shvvebo, all went the same way. In the dry 
weather, with all the wood as dry as timber, nothing 
could stop fires once they started and little fire-fighting 
equipment was handy. 

The question of communications is not dissimilar. 
There was a great deal of demolition of railway bridges 
in 1942. The Japs built them up again in some cases ; 
then they were bombed, time and time again; then 
the Japs in their retreat destroyed what bridges still 





Coolie using sledge-hammer to break rocks during the. building of anew 
portion short citi of the Burma Road at Kilo, 686 just west of Foshan , 
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stood. By dint of great efforts, it has become 
possible to run trains from Rangoon to Pegu, forty- 
odd miles away. By similar efforts trains are being 
run from Mandalay as far south as Tatlcon, 180 miles 
south along the road towards Rangoon. Even this 
is not easy. Temporary bridges had to be con¬ 
structed, and they cannot carry much weight. At 
the bridge over the Myitnge, ten miles south of 
Mandalay, a Bailey bridge has been put up. When 
a train arrives a jeep cautiously pulls the wagons, • 
one at a time, over the bridge. It takes a long time 
to get a whole train across. As the same sort of 
thing is necessary at every major bridge, train 
service is not so speedy. 

In any event no trains run between Pegu and 
Tatlcon, so that 200 miles in the mid-way portion of 
the line arc out of action. 

The Rangoon-Prome railway, 160 miles in length, 
is also not yet in action. The Saigaing-Myitkyina ’ 
line in the north is also unused ; the destruction of 
the Ava Bridge over the Irrawaddy in 1942 by the 
allied forces cut off the northern line from the main 
system, and it is not going to be easy to restore the 
connection. 

What railway traffic has been re-established has 
to be used almost exclusively for military traffic. 

The road bridges are in the same condition as the 
railway bridges. But this is not so serious a matter. 
When the dry weather begins in, say about 
November 1945, the rivers will fall and road traffic 
will be able to ford many of the rivers. 

On the other hand, there is a dearth of motor- 
vehicles. None were imported for over three years. 
Many that were in Burma were destroyed one way 
or another in the 1942 campaign. The only Vehicles 
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coming in now are military types and owned by the 
army. 

Practically the whole of the Irrawaddy Flotilla 
Company’s fleet of river boats and ships was destroyed 
to deny them to the enemy in 1942. Only the 
local Burmese boats still ply the rivers and a number 
of military launches are at work, but that is all. 

Burma in 1945 is a country without transport. 

Thus practically the same situation exists to-day 
as existed under the Japanese. Food cannot be 
transported from the south to the central portion of 
the country. To get food, the villagers from Central 
Burma must go southwards in their bullock-carts, 
hundreds at a time. Going together is necessary as 
protection against dacoits. It is a long journey. In 
the rainy season, with the bridges broken down it is 
a very difficult trip. But until conditions return to 
something like normal, that is the best that can be 
done. 

The clothing requirements are still a difficult 
problem at this reading. Energetic measures were 
taken try the military administration to bring in 
supplies of cloth and to get them on the market. But 
without sufficient transport they have only partly 
met demands in the more accessible areas. 

Transport is one key to Burma’s recovery. Without 
transport commerce cannot revive, supplies cannot 
be distributed, government cannot be effectively 
carried on. 

To-day Burma is a lawless country. The number 
of rifles and rounds of ammunition scattered about 
the country-side is incalculable. The administration 
has tried to collect them, but without any certain 
success. 

So in Burma, where violent crime was always 
common, there must be a period when daeoities will 
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be far too frequent. Again, the solution lies in 
transport. Given the means of transport, such 
criminals can be more easily dealt with. 

What the mass of people want is peace and order 
after the weary years of war and disruption. But 
unless the British Government provides the means, 
peace and order will not return. 

Most of Europe is crying out for exactly the same 
things that Burma needs. Malaya, the Dutch East 
Indies, Indo-China, much of China itself, add their 
voices to the clamour. There is a danger that 
Burma’s claims may be overlooked among the 
demands from more vocal and influential territories. 
It is up to the Allies to see to it that Burma gets 
her fair share of the means of transportation and of 
consumer goods. To begin with, Burma is a member 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations. The British 
Government therefore has an obligation towards 
Burma. And, if Burma is to settle down as a 
contented member of that Commonwealth, Great 
Britain must help to repair the ravages of war. 
But another good reason is that Burma is realty a 
Switzerland in Asia posed between China, India, 
Malaya, French Indo-China, and Siam. 

All this reacts on the political situation. Polities 
in Burma were always complex—now they are posi¬ 
tively mysterious. There is little trust and the 
British position has been sorely confused. 

The British have shown every disposition to forgive 
and forget. I wonder if this is a good policy ? The 
many Barmans who served the Japanese in one 
capacity or another must have shaken in their sandals 
when the British returned. The Ministers of the 
independent government that declared war on the 
Allies and so made itself a rebel government, have, 
after a few days when guards were put on their 
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houses, been released. The civil servants who served 
the Japanese have not been ill-treated. In a few 
cases, where their conduct was exceptionally bad, 
they have been suspended from the jobs ; otherwise 
they have been re-employed. 

One result of this magnanimity is the revival of the 
old political games. 

The supporters of Aung San formed themselves 
into an Anti-Fascist Organisation, and quickly pledged 
to drive the Japanese out of the country and to work 
for complete independence. But Aung San himself 
seems to be inclined to avoid playing a too prominent 
part in politics, and to prefer to regard himself as 
essentially a soldier—perhaps a safer decision until 
British policy is more surely ascertained. 

The Anti-Fascist party claims to have branches all 
over the country, and there is no doubt that it aims 
at securing the majority in the first elections held. 
They have forgotten the war and are back working 
for another cause. 

This organization seems to be in reality a section 
of the old Thaldn party. There were always two 
sections among the Thalcins, one wanting to obtain 
Japanese assistance, one opposing this policy. Aung 
San belonged to the former group; the lat ter was 
led principally by Ba Sein whom Ba Maw had removed 
to Singapore. Ba Sein is sometimes called “ Gandhi 
Sein. 5 ’ Sein is aged about 36. He studied at the 
Rangoon University but did not take a degree, became 
President of the Students’ Union in 1930-31, tried to 
stir up “ strikers ” of students and later on was 
elected President of Dobama Asi Ayon. There is no 
doubt there is a good deal of jealousy towards Aung 
San, especially among the Ba Sein followers. 

The Thaldn party is thus reviving as a separate 
body, led by Exxlaw Hmaing, who was a well-known 
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journalist in Burma and became a member of Ba 
Maw’s Privy Council. Ivodaw Brnaing was aged 
about 70. He was formerly a pongyi under the name 
of U Pandita, but later, he reverted to lay-life 
and became a journalist writing for various Burmese 
newspapers, and was editor of The Burma Times, 
lie was one of the original leaders of Ihe Thakin Party. 

A separate Communist party has also appeared. 
The Thakins used to be regarded as a communist 
party, but now a section of Thakins, led by Thakin’s 
Ba Hein and Soe, has broken away. Ba Hein is 
probably a Sino-Burman, as he is exceptionally fair 
for a Burmnn. He studied at Intermediate College, 
Mandalay, came to the Rangoon University and 
became a leader in the Students’ Union, and was 
especially active in “strikes” of 1938-39, which were 
aimed at overthrowing Ba Maw’s ministry. He also 
helped to stir up a strike against the B.O.C. in oilfields 
in 1938. The new Communist party is trying to form 
unions among labourers in Rangoon and also trying to 
organise a movement among cultivators. 

Thus the old tendency in Burma to form numerous 
small parties has reappeared. The winner will be the 
man who can succeed in forming a coalition of several 
of these small groups. 

Nor are the old parties dead. The Myoehit party, 
which U Saw formerly led, (jailed in 1941 on account 
of contact with the Japs), has come to life again. 
Though it professes intention to work with the Anti- 
Fascist Organisation, they are more likely to retain 
their own identity. A move is on foot, instigated 
by civilian Britishers to release U Saw and bring 
him back to Burma to cancel the questionable 
political effect of General Aung San. 

When any legislature meets again in Burma, the 
situation will be very much what it was before. The 
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parties may in some cases have different names, and 
new leaders will have appeared, but the splitting up 
of the legislature info a large number of small groups 
will again be the routine. A preview of possible 
absurdities that may again prevail in the East was 
provided at the Victory Parade in Rangoon. 

Some of the Burmese troops who were trained 
by the Jap did the Goose step but they were so bad 
in executing the “ stiff leg ” that they kicked each 
other with the result of hundreds of bruised buttocks! 

There will be the communal groups as well. The 
Karens, who have suffered at Burmese hands during 
the Japanese occupation, are organising. The 
Arakanesc are doing the same thing for they have 
been in a questionable role of loyalty and require a 
spokesman. 

Underneath all this, are queer subterranean move¬ 
ments. It is said that the Anti-Fascist Organisation 
has plenty of arms, and that it hopes, once the 
Japanese have been driven out, to use those arms to 
drive out the British. 

Altogether the political situation is thoroughly 
confused and the smart politician will keep his people 
confused. But much of this may be due to the 
abnormal circumstances of the times, and if conditions 
quickly return to normal, politics might become 
more quiet. 

Everything depends on what the British Govern¬ 
ment does. The policy as announced in a White 
Paper was singularly ansemic, devoid of all inspiration. 

The meaning of the White Paper was never very 
clear. This allowed Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith 
to explain British views in his own words which 
he did when he visited off-shore Rangoon and met 
the Burmese leaders of the Burmese political parties 
on the 20th June, 1943, 
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Dorman-Smith has maintained that he would not 
go back to Burma for a few days to ease any situation 
created by the temporary military authority claiming, 
that when they needed him he would go back with 
his government and shoulder the burden of governing 
Burma right down to chasing the last Jap out. 

The political noise in Rangoon persuaded the SEAC 
Command to have Dorman-Smith appear in April. 
So a battleship was arranged and the Governor spoke 
to the Press of Rangoon at Sea. The Governor 
did not break his line of reasoning, the South-east 
Asia Command satisfied their need. Dorman-Smith 
was misquoted by the outside world. In truth here 
is what he actually said : 

“We come back with two main objectives— 
animated by two ardent desires : 

“First, with the help of the Burman people to 
start in on the formidable task of repairing the 
damage which has been done to your country, and, 

“ Secondly, again with the help of the Burman 
people, to ensure that Burma attains full self- 
government in the shortest possible time, with a 
status equal to that of any Dominion and enjoying 
precisely the same amount of ‘ freedom * as Great 
Britain herself enjoys. 

“ I would underline those words “ With the help 
of the Burman people ” as it is clear to me at least 
that without their very active help and enthusiastic 
support the material and the political advance of 
Burma can only be slowed up in a quite unnecessary 
manner. 

“ The one thing which would completely damp all 
enthusiasm would be any impression that Great 
Britain still feels it impossible to accede to Burma’s 
request to be granted full self-government. If there 
were any such idea in our minds then I would not 
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expect even co-operation much less any display of 
enthusiasm after our return. 

“Burma’s ‘fight for freedom’ is over. Whatever 
differences of opinion may have existed between 
Burma and Great Britain in the past over this 
question of full self-government no longer exist io-day. 
Wc are at one in desiring that Burma should enjoy 
the same freedom as Great Britain enjoys—and I 
doubt whether anyone can ask for more than that— 
just as soon as Burma is ready and equipped to take 
over the responsibilities of full self-government. 

“ How long the process of equipping Burma for 
this great undertaking will take depends very very 
largely on Burma herself. If the Governor, whoever 
he may be, can rely on the enthusiastic support of all 
sections of the Human community, then obviously 
it will take a much shorter time than if no support is 
forthcoming. I, however, am sure that it will be 
forthcoming. 

u What sort of constitutional equipment does 
Burma require ? The answer seems to me to be quite 
clear. 

“ First, she must have a freely elected Legislature 
with a Council of Ministers who can voice the views of 
the Burma of to-day, which may well be quite different 
from the Burma of yesterday, the Burma of which I 
had some small knowledge. 

“ Secondly, she must have decided upon the type 
of constitution which she herself desires, and clearly, 

“ Thirdly, she must have clarified beyond all doubt 
her future relations with Great Britain by the con¬ 
clusion of freely negotiated agreements on such 
matters as defence, commercial relations, finance and 
all these matters which daily are a. matter of negotia¬ 
tion between sovereign peoples. Burma must know 
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just where she stands before she starts off on her new 
career. 

“ So there we have it. Parliament has, in its 
wisdom said, that Burma should be equipped with a 
properly elected Legislature, a Constitution and such 
freely negotiated agreements as may be necessary to 
ensure that the future relations between H.M.G. in 
Great Britain and H.M.G. in Burma are properly 
and clearly regulated. 

“ Here and now I cannot tell you how long it will 
be before a general election can be held in Burma. 
I do not know the amount of damage which has been 
done to the electoral machine. All that I do know 
is that there can be no proper election before we can 
come to a decision on the question of franchise and 
before we can get the electoral rolls in order. Nor 
can we possibly hope to hold an election which would 
have any real meaning before the country is in a 
proper state of internal tranquillity. 

“ All that I can and do say is that directly the 
electoral machine has been prepared and directly it 
can be put into motion, it will be put into motion. 

“ I hope that that is quite clear. 

“ Some confusion of thought has been caused 
because the Secretary of State for Burma recently 
asked Parliament to pass a Bill which enables the 
Governor to continue a liberated Section 139 regime up 
to the end of 1948 if that should prove to be necessary. 
That is simply and solely an enabling Bill, simply 
and solely a precautionary measure designed to cover 
all eventualities. In certain quarters it has however 
been interpreted as meaning that even though it were 
demonstrably possible to hold an election before 
December 1948 no such election could be held. That 
is sheer nonsense, 
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“ I give you this assurance :— 

“ If we can repair the electoral machinery before 
1948 and if conditions are such as to permit a fair 
election to be licld then that election will be held and. 
Parliamentary Government will be resumed, no matter 
how soon that may he after the return of the Civil 
Government. 

“ I do hope that this is quite clear as it is a matter 
to which 1 attach tremendous importance. 1 want 
Ministers back in their jobs—first of ail sharing the 
responsibilities of Government with me and then 
shouldering the full responsibilities themselves. Why 
should I want to be the only man who will be blamed 
for anything which may go wrong before self-govern¬ 
ment comes to Burma. I want Burman colleagues 
with me who will take their share of this grave 
responsibility. I have worked with Burman Ministers 
and have, during a period of disaster worked in 
harmony with them—as Sir Paw Tun will, 1 think, 
agree ; why should I after such a happy experience 
seek to delay their return to office ? The real answer 
is that I have not the slightest intention of doing so, 

“ Therefore our first objective in the Political held 
will be to hold a general election and we will press 
ahead to that objective with all energy and deter¬ 
mination. 

“ You may say that you quite agree that at least 
some time must elapse between the return of the civil 
government and. the holding of a general election. 
What sort of Government will be in existence during 
that time ? 

“ The answer is that there must inevitably be a 
temporary, make-shift ‘care-taker’ government under 
the Governor, assisted by an Executive Council, and 
as soon as it can be set up, a Legislative Council, 

“ I do not pretend to like this arrangement any 
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more than some of you will like the idea of ii, bu t 
under the peculiar circumstances which exist now in 
Burma, I do not see that any other arrangement is 
feasible. 

“ Bor my part I have not the slightest desire to be 
absolute Governor of Burma for one moment, if I 
could avoid ii. But it cannot be avoided. 

“ The people of Burma have not had an opportunity 
to express their political views since 1980. There is 
no freely elected Legislature which could take over 
even under the 1937 Constitution. There is no 
Council of Ministers responsible to the Legislature. 
Therefore there must be some ‘ care-taker ’ adminis¬ 
tration until such time as the people can express their 
viev/s. 

“ I appreciate that there may be some individuals, 
some groups who, having exercised some authority 
for the last few years, may claim to represent popular 
feeling. But I am an old enough hand in politics to 
know that there is sometimes a very great difference 
between claiming to represent the view of the ordinary 
man and woman and having that claim endorsed by 
the secret vote of the people. 

“ But it is not—quite definitely not—my intention 
that this care-taker affair should be an administration 
composed only of the Governor and a few officials. 
Far from it. It will be my fixed determination to 
invite prominent non-official Burmans to serve on 
the Executive Council without respect to their Party 
affiliations. For my part I would like the adminis¬ 
tration to be a coalition composed of capable men of 
all the principal political groups in Burma, men who 
are prepared to work in a single-minded way for the 
greater good of their country. Just as it is my 
intention that every endeavour will be made to ensure 
that the members of the Legislative Council will be 
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as representative of all shades of political thought 
and endeavour as it can be. 

“I want no facade behind which the Governor 
can continue to keep power in his own hand. I 
would not ask any leader of the people to accept 
any kind of office during this initial period unless 
I was assured in my own mind that this will 
only be a short-lived administration, a temporary 
expedient designed to meet the peculiar conditions 
which do now exist in Burma. On the other hand 
it is my very great wish I o have non-official Barmans 
with me to help me in taking care of the government 
of the country until Parliamentary government can 
be resumed. 

“ After the General Election, Burma will return 
to the 1937 Constitution as the next phase in her 
march to full self-government. This phase will last 
only for as long as it takes the elected representatives 
of the people to decide on the future constitution of 
Burma and to negotiate such agreements as may be 
necessary to regulate the day- to-day relations between 
Burma and Great Britain. And in this respect I 
by no means rule out the possibility of preliminary 
work being done on these agreements in the first 
phase if such work would in fact save time. 

“Then once Parliament in Great Britain had 
passed such legislation as may have to be passed to 
confirm and to legalise the new status of Burma, 
Burma will become a full self-governing country of 
the Commonwealth and her fate will be iu her own 
hands. 

“ Just before I left Simla and after I had written 
what I have just said to you, I received a copy of a 
document headed— 

The policy and immediate programme of the Anti - 
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Fascist Peoples' Freedom League. (Burma Patriotic 
Front). 

“Let us see how the programme which-I have 
outlined fits in with the ideas expressed in that 
document. It seems to me that our ; minds are 
precisely one! 

The final objective of the Peoples' Freedom League 
is the attainment of the right of self-determination for 
Burma. 

“ That right is fully conceded. Parliament has 
laid it down that Burma will attain the same status as 
Great Britain herself, with the same rights as Great 
Britain enjoys, which certainly include the right of 
self-determination. 

Burma desires to determine her own constitution by 
means of a Constituent Assembly elected on universal 
adult suffrage. 

“We entirely agree that Burma must herself 
determine her own constitution. It will be for the 
Legislature when elected to lay down the method to 
be employed. If it be the general wish of the people 
of Burma that universal adult suffrage should be 
adopted for electing the Legislature, no difficulties 
will arise as far as I am concerned, 

“ The League, however, feels that pending the framing 
of a National Constitution by a Constituent Assembly, 
the tasks of national reconstruction as well as that of a 
nation-wide mobilization for anti-Japanese war effort 
can and will be best achieved and in the speediest time 
possible only by a National Government sufficiently 
representative of the democratic sections of public 
opinion in the country." 

“ Again I quite agree. After The election, it will 
be possible to form a Coalition Government, if at the 
time that appears to Burma to be the right thing to 
do. In the meantime, during the care-taker period, 
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I have said that I will try to make the Executive 
Council and the Legislative Council as representative 
as I can, after consultation with representatives of 
the principal political groups. 

“ II is u malt or of l he greatest encouragement to 
me—and I take it as a really good omen—that, as 
Governor, 1 find not one single point in this document 
oil which I disagree. I am, of course, only referring 
to the political side, as I am not competent to comment 
on the military points which also are raised. We are 
completely at one on general principles and 1 am sure 
that we will be at one when we come to put those 
principles into practice. 

“ In conclusion, may I say this ? I too have never 
lost my faith in Burma’s destiny. I saw Burma 
suffer and during that time of suffering I learnt to 
love Burmese as I never thought I could love any 
country other than my own. I have no reservations 
in my mind—and here I think my Burman colleagues 
will hear me out—no reservations—when I say that 
I want to sec Burma become a fully self-governing 
country quickly ; 1 want to see her happy, contented 
and prosperous, playing her full part as a free nation 
among free nations. Given goodwill, energy .and 
vision, I am certain, quite certain, that the programme 
which has been laid down will lead you along the 
shortest possible road to the attainment of full self- 
government in an orderly way and for that reason f 
feel that I can with every confidence ask for the 
fullest support from all sections of the Burmese 
people.” 

* * * its 

This programme sounds good; if carried out in the 
right spirit it should win the support of the Burmese 
people provided that Burma’s material wants are 
supplied as well. The two must go together; supplies 
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alone would not be enough to satisfy the Burmese, 
and self-government for a people that lacks food and 
clothing would be merely an insult. 

If Dorman-Smith got support in his programme 
which he states for H.M.G. Burma would be on her 
way to recovery. But there is room for doubt since 
Wavell was made to shoulder the responsibility for the 
failure at Simla and many in Whitehall have been 
screaming that Wavell and Dorman-Smith are trying 
to give away their Empire. 

Burma is a test-case for the British Empire. It is 
the first territory in the British overseas Empire to 
be cleared of the enemy. 

If Burma is given Dominion Status within two or 
three years it will be proved that the British Govern¬ 
ment is sincere in the professions made to promote 
self-government. The reaction will affect India if 
by that time India herself has not established complete 
autonomy. 

Burma is no longer an insignificant country to be 
confused with Bermuda ! Burma stands between the 
seven countries of India, China, French Indo-China, 
Siam, Malaya and Tibet, well throned on the world- 
scene. 
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LI AIL TOE REVOLUTIONS ! 

What was true in 1042 in South-easi Asia is more 
true to-day. Then, we said as between the East and 
West, we needed an intellectual bridgehead and 
to-day we require even more understanding. The 
warnings of many, unheeded, have become facts. 
South-east Asia particularly gritted her teeth against 
the domination of the West, or anybody for that 
matter, and although she knows military defeat is 
probable, she morally resists. 

Americans were fired on in French Indo-China. 
Most agree this was a framed deal whereby American 
support could be gained for the French cause. Prove 
this ? No, we cannot. Wc only repeat these echoes 
as reporters. 

While India waits with little evidence of courage 
for a physical fight to the finish over her independence, 
other countries do not offer such placid decorum. 

Java has revolted against the Dutch exploding 
the myth of the Dutch being the world’s best colonists. 

The Annamites are trying the superhuman, trying 
to fight as the anti-Franco elements in Spain did, 
a dozen years ago. How can they fight such odds ? 
The main question we put to our readers is how can 
anyone fail to want a full explanation of the case 1 , 
put before them. How can we understand the East 
if wc fall victim to the old tales of the exploiters 
without explanation ? We do not say agree with 
anybody—but let us get accurate information and 
then suggest arbitration. 

Let us not force straw into the mouths of those 
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who oppose us, but let both sides be fair. Otherwise 
what have we gained for World Peace ? 

The trick now being played is for public announce¬ 
ment to quote the British or Americans as not 
interested in internal politics explaining our troops 
are present for varied unrelated purposes. Let us 
remove these speakers who voice our cause in such a 
waj r as to prostitute freedom. Let us ask for in¬ 
vestigation and information if we are to judge, or be 
implicated in the problems of South-east Asia. Unless 
something constructive is done disturbances will 
follow the peace for many years to come with more 
and more distressing effects. If half a city rises 
against the ruler, not even the Atom bomb can help, 
or be used, and more important, the war will have 
been proved as another episode of vain bloodshed for 
Asia. 
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